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PREFACE 


This is an age of “‘Outlines,’’—outlines of history, science, 
literature, sociology, humor, etiquette. Information on all sub- 
jects has reached such bewildering bulk and complexity, and 
pressure of manifold interests so mercilessly assaults every hour 
that we are forced to reduce as much knowledge as possible 
to the form of comprehensive digest, index, and table. Hence 
the unprecedented output of reference guides, compendiums, 
outlines. Hence also the use of every printer’s device to render 
compendious information instantly accessible. 

This is, moreover, an age of unparalleled activity in the 
study and the theatrical production of Shakespeare. We are 
in the midst of, or, perhaps, more accurately, at the beginning 
of, an impressive Shakespeare revival, which promises to be 
_ permanent. The tercentenary of the poet’s death in 1916 and 

of the publication of the First Folio in 1923 have emphasized 
anew his supreme position in our culture. In this country 
the organization in 1923 of the Shakespeare Association of 
America, in response to widespread demand for mobilizing the 
Shakespeare forces of the United States, is our concrete recog- 
nition of him as “the strongest of rallying signs.” He has 
become our central and universal literary interest. 

But he “who understandeth thee not, loves thee not,’— 
which is quite the best thing old pedant Holofernes ever said. 
So to throw light upon the plays from many angles has been 
the purpose of many a useful handbook in our generation, and 
the multiplication of surveys goes merrily on. Some of these 
are not only valuable but indispensable. But the information 
is too widely scattered in a disconcertingly large number of 


places. Some data has never been completely compiled, some 
vil 
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is accessible only in expensive or out-of-print books; other 
data, notably supplemented during the past twenty years, re- 
mains still isolated. Such conditions have constantly embar- 
rassed many of us who-are privileged to teach Shakespeare. 
The time has come, therefore, to assemble in comprehensive 
outline form abstracts and analyses which shall serve to guide 
the study of Shakespeare. This is the aim and justification of 
the present volume. 

As obviously a work of compilation, the book is based upon 
the labors of a veritable army of scholars to whom we all pay 
our grateful homage. More than’a hundred volumes have 
been consulted in the process of collecting and verifying mate- 
rial. . Some sections are transplanted almost bodily from au- 
thoritative sources. Such, for example, are the Chronological 
Outlines, the Time Analysis, the Metrical Analysis, the Indices 
of Scenes, of Characters, and of Songs, and the Table of the 
Quarto Editions. Other sections, such as the Vocabulary, 
Grammar, Pronunciation, Synopses of Plots, the Survey of 
Actors, etc., represent independent selection and arrangement. 
Wherever possible I have made detail more complete. No pre- 
vious index, for example, has given all the scenes in which all 
the characters appear or indicated the number of lines spoken 
by each one. Similar additions, as in the summary of the 
documentary evidence, here made more complete than hitherto, 
will be at once apparent. 

For the most part I have accepted Ryland’s dates and titles 
in the chronological outlines, the figures of various scholars in 
the metrical analysis, and Rolfe’s computation of the lines 
spoken by characters. In the rest of the book I have checked 
every detail. In quoting and in referring to the text I have 
followed Neilson’s Cambridge edition, which corresponds’ in 
line numbering to the Globe edition and Bartlett’s Concordance. 
Although I have taken every pains to make every reference 
accurate, repeated reading of completed manuscript reveals 
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such humbling evidences of human fallibility that I can have 
no illusions of perfection. To those, therefore, who call my 
attention to errors I shall be most grateful. 

I am deeply indebted to the publishers for their unfailingly 
patient and-helpful attitude, particularly to Mr. Joseph M. 
Bachelor of the Century Company for the suggestion of addi- 
tions which I have been glad to incorporate. To Professor Odell 
Shepard I am most grateful for invaluable suggestions in final 
revision. My chief debt, however, is to my wife, Clarice 
Ryther Kaufman, who has been responsible not only for the 
mechanical preparation of manuscript but also for much 
gathering of material and for constructive work. Without 
her painstaking and intelligent assistance the completion of 
the volume must have been indefinitely postponed. 


Washington, D. C. P. K. 
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This King Shakespeare, does he not shine in crowned sovereignty 
over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying signs; 
indestructible; really more valuable in that point of view than any 
other means or. appliance whatsoever? We can fancy him as radiant 
aloft over all Nations of Englishmen, a thousand years hence. From 
Paramatta, from New York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish . 
Constable soever, English men and women are, they will say to one 
another, ‘Yes, this Shakespeare is ours; we produced him, we speak 
and think by him; we are of one blood and kind with him.’ 

— Carlyle. 


The man who of all Modern, and perhaps Ancient Poets, had the larg- 
est and most comprehensive soul. — Dryden. 


Shakespeare! — to such name’s sounding, what succeeds 

Fitly as a silence? Falter forth the spell, — 

Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 

Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are: That which the Hebrew reads 

With his soul only: if from lips it fell, 

Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven and hell, 
Would own, “Thou didst create us!’’? Nought impedes 
We voice the other name, man’s most of might, 

Awesomely, lovingly: let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 

All of the issue as below — above — 

Shakespeare’s creation rises: one remove 
Though dread — this finite from that infinite. 

— Browning. 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality; 


And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scanned, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. — Better so. 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 


Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
—Arnold. 


Not if men’s tongues and angels’ all in one 
Spake, might the word be said that might speak Thee. 
Streams, winds, woods, flowers, fields, mountains, yea, the sea, 
What power is in them all to praise the sun? 
His praise is this, — he can be praised of none. 
Man, woman, child, praise God for him ; but he 
Exults not to be worshipped, but to be. 
He is; and, being, beholds his work well done. 
All joy, all glory, all sorrow, all strength, all mirth, 
Are his: without him, day were night on earth. 
Time knows not him from Time’s own period. 
All lutes, all harps, all viols, all flutes, all lyres, 
Fall dumb before him ere one string suspires. 
All stars are angels; but the sun is God. 


—Swinburne. 


A vision as of crowded city streets, 
With human life in endless overflow; 
Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets that blow 
To battle; clamor, in obscure retreats, 
Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that throw 
O’er garden-walls their intermingled sweets! 
This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 
Whom all the Muses loved, not one alone — 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their fount, 
Placed him as Musagetes on their throne. 


—Longfellow. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
OUTLINE OF SHAKESPEARE’S AGE 


They are the abstracts and brief chronicles of 


the time. 3 
—Hamlet, Il, 2, 548. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
OUTLINE OF SHAKESPEARE’S AGE 


The following tables are based upon Frederick Ryland’s 
Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 
a a ae gee 


BIOGRAPHICAL For5IGN HistToricau 
YEAR Worxs PuBLisHED ATES LITERATURE Events 
1558 | Phaer: Trans. Aineid, | Peele b. (?) Margaret of] Elizabeth, 
Bks. I-VI Lodge b. (?) Navarre: Queen 
Heptameron 


1559 | Mirror for Magistrates Chapmanb.(?) |Amyot:Trans. |Act of Suprem- 
of Plutarch’s| acy. 


Lives Act of Uni- 
formity. 
1560 Geneva Bible | Greene b. (?) 
Thirty-nine Articles 
1561 | Sackville and Norton: | Bacon b. 
Gorboduc (acted) Sir J. Haring- 
Stowe: Eng. Chronicles | ton b. 
1562 | Brooke: Romeus and Daniel b. | Lope de Vega | 
Juliet b. 
1563 | Foxe: Acts and Monu- | Drayton b. Plague in 
ments London 
1564 Marlowe b. Galileo b. 
Shakespeare b. | Calvin d. 
Apr. 23 
1565 | Golding: Trans. Ovid’s Giraldi Cin- 
Metamorphoses I-IV thio: Heca- 
Gorboduc (unauthor- tommithi 
ized ed.) 1 
1566 | Gascoigne: Jocasta and 
Supposes acted 
Painter: Palace of Pleas- 
ure, v. I 
N. Udall: Ralph Royster 
Doyster printed 2 
1567 Mary Queen 
of Scots ab- 
dicates 
1 First printed tragedy. 2 First printed comedy. 
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YEAR Works PUBLISHED artery ipemnkeccs ee 
1568 | Archbishop Parker’s| Coverdale d. 
Bible (The Bishop’s | Ascham d. 
Bible) 
1569 Mercator’s 
first chart 
1570 | Ascham: Schoolmaster | Middletonb.(?) | 
Dekker b. (?) 
1571 | Ferrex and Porrex (Gor- Battle of Le- 
bodue, authorized ed.) | panto 
1572 Knox d. Camoens: Massacre of 
Lusiad St. Barthol- 
omew 
1573 Donne b. Tasso: | 
Ben Jonson b.| Aminta 
1574 | Higgins: First Part of | Earl of Leices- 
Mirror for Magistrates | ter’s players ) 
(Burbage, 
etc.) licensed 
1575 | Golding’s trans. of | Marston b. (?) | Mendoza d. 
Metamorphoses com- 
pleted 
1576 | Gascoigne: Steel Glass| The Theatre Grindal, Arch- 
and Complaint of Phil- and The Cur- bishop of 
omene tain built Canterbury 
Turbervile: Art of Ven- 
ery, Ten Tragical Tales 
out of Sundry Italians, 
and Paradise of Dainty 
Devices 1 
1577 | Holinshed: Chronicle Gascoigne d. Bodin: 
Republic 


1578 | Blenerhasset: Second 
Part of Mirror for 
Magistrates 2 

Churchyard: Frobisher’s 
Voyage 

Florio: First Fruits 

Whetstone: Promos and 
Cassandra, and Gor- 
geous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions 


' 1 ea hate, editions, 1577, 1578, 1580, 1585, 1596, 1600. The most popular collection 
of poetry. 

2 This formed part of the 5th edition of the original Mirror for Magi 
same year Higgins’ ‘“‘ First Part’ reached a second edition. SoCs 
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ees Worxs Pusususp BIOGRAPHICAL FOREIGN HistToricau 
“ , Dates LITERATURE Events 


1579 | Gosson: School of Abuse 
Lodge: Defence of Stage | John Fletcher | Du Bartas: 
Plays b. La Semaine 
Lyly: Euphues, the 
Anatomy of Wit 
North: Trans. of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives 


ew es ee eae 
1580 | Lyly: Euphues and his | Tusser d. Garnier: Les | Plays on Sun- 


England Juives &| days abol- 
Munday: Fountain of Bradamante| ished. 
Fame, and Pain of Montaigne: | Jesuit Mission 
Pleasure Essais (Bks.| under Cam- 
Spenser and Harvey: I and IT) pionand Par- 
Letters touching the Camoens d. sons. 
Earthquake and Eng- Earthquake in 
lish Versifying England 


Stowe: Annals or Gen- 
eral Chronicle of Eng- 


land 
1581 | Gosson: Plays confuted | Overbury b. Tasso: Geru-| New Penal 
in Five Actions T. Heywood b. salemme | Laws against 
Arthur Hall: Ten Books (?) Liberata Romanists 


of Homer’s Iliad ! 
Newton, Studley, and 
others: Trans. of Sen- 
eca’s Tragedies 2 
Savile: Trans. of Taci- 
tus’s Histories 
Sir P. Sidney: Apology 
for Poetry 3 


1582 | G. Buchanan: Rerum | Phineas Flet- 
Scoticarum Historiae | cher b. 
Hakluyt: Divers Voy- 
ages touching the Dis- 
covery of America 
Munday: Discovery of 
Edward Campion and 
English Roman Life 
Watson: Hekatompathia 
Whetstone: Heptameron 
of Civil Discourses 


1 From the French version of Salel. 3 Not printed till 1595. 


2 Originally published separately. 
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Pleasant Delights 
Reginald Scott: Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft 
King James VI: Essays 
of a Prentice in the 
Art of Poesie 
Watson: Amyntas 


Camden: Brittania ? 


Drummond b. | Ronsard d. 


1586 | Barnes: Praise of Music | Sidney killed 


at Zutphen 


Greene: Orlando Furioso| John Ford b. 


acted 
Warner: Albion’s Eng- 
land 
Webbe: Discourse of 


English Poetry 
Whetstone: English 
Mirror 


1587 Boyd: Madrigals 


Greene: Euphues, his 
Censure to Philautus 


Hakluyt: Four Voyages 
to Florida 


Marlowe: Dr. Faustus 
acted (?) § 


i Printed at Leyden, 1582. 


Foxe d. 


2 Final and much enlarged edition, 1607. 


3 This is Fleay’s conjecture. 


lished till 1604. 


Probably 1590 would be nearer. 


ine halal oye GE ee, eRe ee 
Wonrs Posuisme | Bogarac: |  Fowmes | ivan 
1583 | Stanihurst: Trans. of | Lord Herbert J. J. Sealiger:| Whitgift: 
Aeneid, Bks. I-IV 4 of Cherbury De Emenda-| Archbishop 
Stubbs: Anatomy of b. tione Tem- of Canter- 
Abuses Massinger b. porum bury 
1584 | Knox (d. 1572): Hist. of | Norton d. Giordano| William of 
Reformation in Scot- | Selden b. Bruno: Della} Orange as- 
land F. Beaumont] Causa Prin-| sassinated 
Lyly: Alexander and] b. (?) cipioed Uno, 
Campaspe, and Sappho and Dell’ In- 
and Phaon. finito Uni- 
Munday: Watchword to verso 
England 
Peele: Arraignment of 
Paris. 
Clement Robinson and 
others: Handful of 


Raleigh plants 


Guarini: Pas-| Colony of 
tor Fido Virginia 
acted 


Volksbuch | Execution of 


published at| Mary Queen 
Frankfort | of Scots 
containing 

story of 

Faust 


Dr. Faustus not pub- 
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ForrIGN HistTorican 
LITERATURE Events 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Yrar Works PUBLISHED Dinter 


1588 | Greene: Pandosto, Pe-| Giles Fletcher | Montaigne: Defeat of 


rimedes, and Alcida b. (?) Essais (Bk.| Spanish Ar- 
Kyd: (?)  MHieronimo | Hobbes b. III) mada 
acted ~ Wither b. 


Munday: Banquet of 
Dainty Conceits 
“Martin Marprelate’’: 


The Epistle 

1589 | Bacon: Advertisement Henry IV 
touching Controver- King of 
sies of the Church France 


Cooper: Admonition to 
the People of England 

Greene: Menaphon,! 
and James IV acted 

Greene and _ Lodge: 
Looking Glass for Lon- 
don and England acted 

Hakluyt: Voyages and 
Discoveries 

“Martin Marprelate’’: 
The Epitome 

Puttenham: Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie 


1590 | Constable: Spiritual English Play- | Battle of Ivry 
Sonnets ers in Ger- 
Lodge: Rosalind many 


Marlowe: Tamburlaine 
(2 pts.) printed,? and 
Massacre of Paris 
acted 

Sir P. Sidney: Arcadia 

Spenser: Faery Queene, 


Bks. I-III 
(By this time Shakespeare had probably written Love’s Labour's Lost.) 
1591 | Florio: Second Fruits Herrick b. English troops 

Greene: Farewell to sent to assist 

Folly, and Notable Henry IV of 

Discovery of Cosenage Fr ance 
Harington: Trans. of (again in 

Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 1592) 

rioso 


1 Dyce says 1587; no earlier copy than 1589 known. 
F Part I had been acted about 1586 or 1587. 
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Forrien HisTORICAL’ 
LITERATURE EvEnNtTs 


BIoGRAPHICAL 


YAR Works PUBLISHED Dares 


(Continued) 
1591 | Sir W. Raleigh: Fight 
about the Azores 
Sir P. Sidney (d. 1586): 
Astrophel and Stella 
Spenser: Daphnaida,. 
and Complaints 
(About this time Shakespeare probably wrote the Comedy of Errors, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Romeo and 
Juliet; and touched up Henry VI, Part 1.) 


Ce eo. ee ee NG ey a eee 
1592 | Constable: Diana Robert Greene | Montaigne d. | Presbyterian 
Daniel: Delia d. Religion es- 
Greene: Groat’s Worth | Quarles b. tablished in 

of Wit, and Repent- Scotland 


ance of Robert Greene 

Harvey: Four Letters 
and Certain Sonnets 

Lyly: Galatea, and Mi- 
das 

Marlowe: Edward II 
acted ! 

Nash: Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament 
acted, and Pierce Pen- 


niless 
(2): Arden of Faver- 
sham 

1593 | Barnes: Parthenophil | George Herbert Henry IV of 
and Parthenope b. France  be- 
Chettle: Kind-Heart’s | Marlowe d. comes a 
Dream Catholic 
Drayton: Shepherd’s 
Garland 


Lodge: Phillis honoured 
with Pastoral Sonnets 

Peele: Edward I 

Shakespeare: Venus and 
Adonis 

Watson: Tears of Fancy 

The Phoenix’s Nest 


(About this time Shakespeare also wrote, perhaps, Richard II; and 
perhaps worked on Henry VI, Parts 2 and 3, and Richard III.) 


1 Mr. Fleay’s conjectural date. See 1594. 
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BioGRAPHICAL 
DatTEs 


HIsTorRIcan 
Events 


ForEIGN 


YEAR Works PUBLISHED LITERATURE 


1594 | Barnfield: Affectionate | Lord Strange’s | Satyre Mé- 
Shepherd Company nippée 
Carew: Trans.ofTasso’s| amalgamated 
Jerusalem Delivered with Lord 
Drayton: Idea’s Mirror | Chamberlain’s 
Greene: Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay 1, and 
Orlando Furioso 2 
Greene and Lodge: 
Looking Glass for 
London and England 3 
Hooker: Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Bks. I-IV 
Lyly: Mother Bombie 
Marlowe: Edward II 
printed 
Peele: Battle of Alcazar 
Shakespeare: Lucrece 
Southwell: Mary Mag- 
dalen’s Funeral Tears p 


1595 | Barnes: Century of |The Swan| Tasso d. Tyrne’s Re- 
Spiritual Sonnets (Theatre) | First Opera bellion 
Barnfield: Cynthia opened in Florence 
Daniel: Civil Wars of | Turbervile d. (Daphne) 
Lancaster and York 
Florio: New World of 
Words 
Lodge: Fig for Momus 
Gervase. Markham: 
Tragedy of Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville 
Peele: Old Wives’ Tale 
Sir P. Sidney: Apology 
for Poetry (written 
about 1581) 
Spenser: Colin Clout’s 
come home again, As- 
trophel, Amoretti, and 
Epithalamion 
Southwell: St. Peter’s 
Complaint 


(By this time Shakespeare’s King John had probably been written 
also Spenser’s prose dialogue on the State of Ireland, which was printed 
in 1633.) 


1 Acted 1588. 2 Acted 1586. 3 Acted 1589. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL For5rIGN HIsToRICAL 


YEAR Works PUBLISHED Dates LiTeRATURE EVENTS 


1596 | Sir J. Davies: Orchestra Blackfriars |Descartes b. 
Drayton: Mortimeriados| taken over as 
Jonson: Every Man in| a theatre by 
his Humour actedsin| Burbage. 


its first form The Chil- 
Lodge: Margarite of dren of. the 
America RoyalChapel 


Marlowe: ‘Trans. of | act there 
Ovid’s Amores 
Nash: Have with you 
to Saffron Walden 
Sir W. Raleigh: Dis- 
covery of the Empire 
of Guinea 
Spenser: Faery Queene, 
Books IV-—-VI, Four 
Hymns, and Protha- 


lamion 
(By this time Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice had probably been 
written.) 


NN Tee 


1597 | Bacon: Essays, with 
Colours of Good and 
Evil and Meditationes 
Sacrae 1 

Daniel: Philotas 

Gerard: Herbal 

Joseph Hall: Virgide- 
miarum, Lib. I-III 
(Toothless Satires) 

Hooker: Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Bk. V2 

King James VI: Demon- 
ology 

Lyly: Woman in the 
Moon 

“Middleton: Wisdom of 
Solomon Paraphrased 

Shakespeare: Romeo 
and Juliet (imperfect 
pirated copy), Rich- 
ard II, and Richard 
Ill 

(?): Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus acted 


1 Ten essays in the edition.} 2 Books VI-VII posthumously 1618. 
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YEAR Works PUBLISHED 


1598 | Bodenham: Politeu- 
phuia or Wit’s Com- 
monwealth 

Chapman: Trans. of the 
Iliad, Bks. I, II, VII- 
XI, and Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria 

Drayton: England’s 
Heroical Epistles 

Hakluyt: Voyages and 
Discoveries, vol. I 1 

Joseph Hall: Virgide- 
miarum Lib. IV-VI 
(Biting Satires) 

T. Heywood: War with- 
out Blows, and Joan 
as Good as my Lady 

Jonson: Every Man in 
his Humour acted in 
revised form 

Marston: Scourge of 
Villany 

Marlowe and Chapman: 
Hero and Leander 

Meeres: Palladis Tamia 

Shakespeare: Henry IV, 
Part I, and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost . 

Stowe: Survey of Lon- 
don 

Sylvester: Trans. of Du 
Bartas’s Divine Weeks 
and Works 


HisTorRIcau 
Events 


ForzIGN 
LITERATURE 


BioGRAPHICAL 
Dates 


Edict 
Nantes 


Peele d. of 
Jaspar Hey- 


wood d. 


1599 | Chapman: Humourous 

Day’s Mirth 

Daniel: Musophilus 

Sir J. Davies: 
Teipsum 

King James VI: Basili- 
kon Doron 

Jonson: Every Man out 
of his Humour 

Middleton and Rowley: 
Old Law acted 


Nosce | The Globe 


Aleman: Guz-| Essex sent 
man d’Alfa-| to Ireland 
rache 

Mariana: De 

Rege et 
Regis Insti- 
tutione 


Spenser d. 
Daniel, Poet 
Laureate 


(Theatre) 
built 


1 Enlarged form of the work 1589. See 1600. 
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Works PUBLISHED 


(Continued) 

Peele: Love of David 
and Bethsabe 4 

Shakespeare: Romeo 
and Juliet (present 
form) 

Shakespeare, with oth- 
ers: Passionate Pil- 
grim 


1600 


Breton: Melancholic 
Humours 

Dekker: Old Fortuna- 
tus and Shoemaker’s 
Holiday 

Fairfax: Trans. of Tas- 
so’s Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered 

Hakluyt: Voyages and 
Discoveries (last vol.) 

Jonson: Cynthia’s Rev- 
els 

Lyly: Maid’s Metamor- 
phosis 

Shakespeare: Henry IV, 
Part Il; Henry V (im- 
perfect pirated copy) ; 
Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (two quartos) ; 
Merchant of Venice 
(two quartos); Much 
Ado about Nothing, 
and Titus Andronicus 

England’s Helicon 

(2): Return from Par- 
nassus (Part I) 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DATES 


Hooker d. 


ForbrIGN 
LITERATURE 


Calderon b. 
Giordano 
Bruno burnt 


HisToRICAL 
EVENTS 


et 


East India 
Company 
incorporated 
by Royal 
Charter 


(Shakespeare’s As You Like It was written by this time.) 


1601 


Bacon: Practices and] All theaters or- 


Treasons of Robert, 

late Earl of Essex 
Jonson: Poetaster 
Return from Parnassus 


dered to be 
closed except 
the Fortune 
andthe Globe 


(Part II) acted| Karle b. 


(printed 1606) 


(Shakespeare’s T'welfth Night written about this time.) 


1 Acted about 1585, probably. 


Insurrection 
of Essex 

First regular 
Poor Law 
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vg ec Se RES eae ee a ae a en 


BIOGRAPHICAL ForrEIGN HisTorican 
YEAR Works PUBLISHED DatTEs LITERATURE EvENts 
1602 | T. Campion: Art of] Bodleian Li- 
English Poetry brary perma- 
Davison: Poetical nently found- 
Rhapsody ed : 


Dekker: Satiromastix [Chillingworth 
Shakespeare: Merry b. 

Wives of Windsor (im- 

perfect pirated copy), 

Hamlet acted, Twelfth 

Night acted 


(Shakespeare’s All’s Well That Ends Well written about this time.) 


1603 | Bacon: Apology con- James I 
cerning the late Earl Millenary 
of Essex Petition 


Chettle: England’s 
Mourning Garment 
Florio: Trans. of Mon- 

taigne’s Essays 
T. Heywood: Woman 
Killed with Kindness 
Jonson: Sejanus 
Shakespeare: Hamlet 
(first form, printed) 


Jonson: Chapman, Mars- 
ton: Eastward Ho! 
acted 

Marlowe: Dr. Faustus 1 

Marston: Malcontent 

Shakespeare: Hamlet 
(second form, “en- 
larged to almost as 
much again,”’ printed) 
and Othello acted (?) 

1605 | Bacon: Advancement of | Sir T. Browne | Cervantes: 
Learning b. Don Quixote, 

Camden: Remains con- | Dugdale b. Part I 
cerning Britain Randolph b. 

Chapman: All Fools (?) 

Jonson, Chapman, and | Stowe d. 

Marston: Eastward 
Ho! printed 
Jonson: Volpone acted 


Hampton 
Court Con- 
ference 


Gunpowder 
Plot 


1 See 1587. 
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Sesto Ff Oa ee ee ee 


ForEIGN HisToRICcAL 
LITERATURE EvENTs 


BIoGRAPHICAL 


Yar Works PUBLISHED DavTEs 


1606 | Chapman: Gentleman { Waller b. Corneille b. 
Usher Lyly d. 
Marston: Parasitaster | Davenant b. 
and Sophonisba~ - 
Shakespeare: King Lear 
acted (?) 
(?): Return from Parnas- 
sus (Part II) printed ! 
1607 | Camden: Britannia (last Mme. de Scu- 
vol.) déry b. 
Chapman: Bussy d’Am- 
bois 
Dekker and Webster: 
Westward Ho! 
Marston: What you will 
Tourneur: Revenger’s 
Tragedy printed 


1608 | Beaumont (? and Flet- ne Hyde ; First perma- 
cher): Philaster acted nent English 
(?) sires b. Settlement 

Joseph Hall: Characters | Milton b. in. America 
of Virtue and Vices Sackville b. by the Vir- 
T. Heywood: Rape of ginia Com- 
Lucrece pany 
Middleton: A Mad 
World, my Masters; 
and Trick to Catch 
the Old One 
Shakespeare: King Lear 
(two quartos) 


(Shakespeare’s Coriolanus and Timon of Athens probably written by 


this time.) 
1609 | Bacon: De Sapientia | Suckling b. Casaubon: 
Veterum Polybius 
Beaumont and Fletcher: J. J. Scaliger 
Maid’s Tragedy acted d. 
(?) 


Daniel: Civil Wars of 
York and Lancaster 
(final form in 8 books: 


see 1595) 
Dekker: Gull’s Horn- 
book 


1 The Pilgrimage and the first part of the Return were not printed till 1886. 
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Sere rr er ey ts 


BIoGRAPHICAL Forrian Historican 
Yuar Works PusuisHEp Darzs LITERATURE Events 


(Continued) 
1609 | Jonson: Epicene, and 
The Case is Altered 
Shakespeare: Sonnets, 
Troilus and Cressida 
(two quartos), and 


Pericles 
Douay Trans. of the 
Bible 
1610 | Beaumont and Fletcher: D’Urfée: As- 
Knight of the Burning trée 


Pestle acted (?) 
Camden: Britannia 
trans. by Philemon 
Holland 
Chapman: Trans. of the 
Iliad, Bks. I-XII 
Donne: Pseudo-Martyr 
Giles Fletcher: Faithful 
Shepherdess 
Jonson: Alchemist acted 
Niccols: Mirror for 
Magistrates (final ed.) 
Selden: The Duello 
Shakespeare: Macbeth 


acted 
(Shakespeare’s Tempest perhaps written in this year.) 
1611 | Beaumont and Fletcher:| James Harring- Colonization 
King and No King] ton b. of Ulster 
acted 


Chapman: Trans. of the 
Iliad (Bks. XIII- 
XXIV) 

Coryat: Crudities, and 
Crambe 

Dekker and Middleton: 
Roaring Girl 

Jonson: Catiline acted 

Shakespeare: Winter’s 
Tale acted 

Donne: Anatomy of the 
World 

Tourneur: Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy printed 

Authorized Version of 
the Bible 


(Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady between_1610 and 1612 probably.) 


CITY, IOWA 


ra 
Se 
2S 
€2 
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og UR 


ForrIGN HisTORICAL 
LITERATURE Events 


BIoGRAPHICAL 


YEAR Works PUBLISHED ices 


1612 | Bacon: Essays (2d ed.) | Butler b. 

Beaumontand Fletcher: | Sir J. Haring- 
Cupid’s Revenge (?),| tond. 
and Coxcomb (?) 

N. Field: Woman is a 
Weathercock 

Joseph Hall: Contem- 
plations 

Webster: White Devil 
printed 


Arnauld b. Episcopacy 
authorizedin 
Scotland by 
Scottish 
Parliament 


1613 | Beaumont: Inner Tem- | Jeremy Taylor 

ple Masque b. 

W. Browne: Britannia’s | Constable d. 
Pastorals 
Corbet: Journey to 

France 

Daniel: Collection of 

the History of Eng- 

land 

Drayton: Polyolbion, 

Part I 

Drummond of Haw- 

thornden: Tears on 

the Death of Meliades 

Purchas: Pilgrimage 

Shakespeare: Henry 

VIII acted 

Wither: Abuses Stript 

and Whipt 


W. Browne: Shepherd’s | Henry More b. 
Pipe 
Jonson: Bartholomew 
Fair acted 
Sir T. Overbury: Char- 
acters 
Sir W. Raleigh: Hist. 
of the World 
Selden: Titles of Honour 


1615 | Camden: Annales Re-| Baxter b. Cervantes: 
rum Anglicarum, PartI | Denham b. Don Quixote, 
Chapman: Trans. of the Part II 
Odyssey, Bks. XIII- 
XXIV 


—$— $< SS Ste 
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Se te inde eeme cree ees er 


Year Works Pvus.isHED BIOGRAPHICAL ForrIGN Historicau 
Dartzs ITERATURE Events 


1616 | W. Browne: Britannia’s | Shakespeare d, | Cervantes d. 


Pastorals, Part II Beaumont d. | Vanini: De 
Drummond of Haw-| Hakluyt d. Admirandis 

thornden: Poems Naturae Ar- 
Jonson: The Devil’s an canis 


Ass acted, The For- 
est,1and Underwoods! 
Webster: Duchess of 
Malfi acted (printed 
1623) 


1617 | T. Heywood: Fair Maid | Cudworth b. Cornelius a 
of the West acted (or | Coryat d. Lapide:Com- 
earlier) mentarii 
sore Hall: Quo Vadis (1617-1642) 
rs 
1618 | Chapman: Trans. of | Cowley b. Synod of Dort 
Hesiod’s Georgics Lovelace b. Beginning of 
Hooker: Ecclesiastical | Stanihurst d. Thirty Years 
Polity, Bks. VI-VIII | Raleigh d. War 


1619 | Drummond of Haw-| Daniel d. 
thornden: Conversa- 
tions with Ben Jon- 
son written 
Purchas: Microcosmus 


re ee See ee F. 
1620 | Bacon: Novum Organum! Evelyn b. Villegas: Ama-| First Puritan 


W. Browne: Inner Tem- | Marvell b. torias em giration 
ple Masque (?) Englische} to America 

Gervase Markham: Comodien 
Farewell to Husbandry und Trago- 

Quarles: Feastfor Worms dien 

1621 | John Barclay: Argenis 2 LaFontaine b.| _ Impeachment 

Beaumont and Fletcher: of Bacon 
Wild Goose Chase act- and Mom- 
ed and Thierry and pesson 


Theodoret printed 
Burton: Anatomy of 
Melancholy 
Heylin: Microcosmus 
Quarles: Argalus and 
Parthenia 


1In Volume I of the folio edition of his works, 
2 Translation of the Latin appeared in 1625. 
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HisTORICAL 


BrIoGRAPHICAL ForREIGN 
Events 


DatTES LiTERATURE 


Moliére b. 


1622 | Bacon: History of Henry| Vaughan b. 

VII, and Historia Ven- 
torum 

Drayton: Polyolbion 
(complete form) 

Fletcher (? and Mas- 
singer) : Beggar’s Bush, 
and Spanish Curate 

Massinger: Virgin Mar- 


Yrar Works PUBLISHED 


tyr 
Shakespeare (d. 1616): 
Othello printed 
Wither: Juvenilia, and 
Fair Virtue the Mis- 
tress of Philarete 
London Weekly Courant 
Pascal b. Massacre of 


1623 | Bacon: De Augmentis | Camden d. 
Scientiarum, and His- Giles Flet- Campanella: Englishmen 


toria Vitae et Mortis cher d. Civitas Solis | by the Dutch 
Massinger: Duke of Mi- Marini:Adone| at Amboyna 
lan 


Middleton: Game at 
Chess acted 
Shakespeare (d. 1616): 
Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies (‘‘The 
First Folio’’) 
Webster: Duchess of 
Malfi printed (acted 


in 1616) 


THE FACTS AND INFERENCES ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE 
His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!”’ 


—Julius Caesar, V, 5, 73-5 


Saciee soe oe 
Ror ees 


THE FACTS AND INFERENCES ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE 


The following summary presents the established facts about 
Shakespeare’s life as well as the reasonable inferences based on 
certain evidence. For full summary of reference, see Documen- 
tary Evidence, pp. 35-53. 


Birth and Parentage 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE born at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, April 22 or 23, 1564. Baptized at parish church of the 
Holy Trinity, April 26. 

Son of John Shakespeare of good yeoman stock, whose an- 
cestry not traced beyond his father, Richard Shakespeare, of 
Snitterfield, near Stratford; and of Mary, daughter of Robert 
Arden, wealthy farmer of Wilmcote, village adjoining Stratford. 
She inherited Asbies, a house with 50 acres, at death of her father. 
Married probably autumn, 1557, at Wilmcote parish church. 

The father, John Shakespeare, broker in farm products, also 
glover, and apparently butcher. Appears first in Stratford 
records April, 1552, being fined a shilling for not removing 
rubbish from in front of his house. But must have been highly 
respected and prominent, for he rose through minor offices to 
position of alderman and city chamberlain (treasurer). Then 
fell into bankruptcy, losing by foreclosure of mortgages farms 
in Snitterfield and Asbies estate acquired through his wife. 

William third of eight children, first two dying in infancy. 


Education . 
In all probability Shakespeare attended Stratford Grammar 


School, where he and his brother Gilbert as sons of town coun- 
21 
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cilor entitled to free tuition. Studied arithmetic and other 
common branches, such as English and writing, Latin and some 
Greek. Probably read and memorized a good deal of the 
English Bible. 

Left school at about the age of 13 at the time of his father’s 
reverses, probably to assist him in business. 


Marriage 2 

November 28, 1582, two “responsible husbandmen of Strat- 
ford” signed bond for 40 pounds to free bishop of diocese from 
all liability arising from possible impediments which might 
afterwards be disclosed to nullify validity of marriage of 
William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway of Shottery, neigh- 
boring village No record of wedding, which must have taken 
place in some nearby parish whose registers have been lost. 
Anne, according to inscription on her grave, eight years older 
than Shakespeare, then 18. 

First child, Susanna, born May, 1583. February 2, 1585, 
twins Hamnet and Judith baptized. No more children. Nothing 
to indicate unhappy marriage, or that he left his family behind 
in Stratford. 5 


Departure from Stratford 


Tradition that he left native town to” escape anger of Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote over stealing deer remains un- 
supported. At all events, he left Stratford for London about 
1585-6. 


Career in London, 1586(?)—1611 


First reference hardly to be questioned, 1588 and 1589, made 
in Robert Greene’s Anatomie of Absurditie, Perimedes the 
Blacksmith (Preface), and Thomas Nash’s Preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon to upstart writers without learning who are parading 
as their own literary devices and forms belonging by better 
right to others. 
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Second reference, 1592, in rival dramatist, Robert Greene, 
who at death, September 2, left unpublished pamphlet, Greenes 
Groatsworth of Witte: bought with a Million of Repentaunce, with 
bitter attack on Shakespeare warning three of his fellows against 
certain plagiarists, ‘‘those puppits, I meane, that speake from 
our mouths, those antiks garnisht in our colours,” and enjoin- 
ing them to “trust them not, for there is an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart wrapt 
in a Players hide, supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a 
blanke verse as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum [Jack of all trades], is in his owne conceit the only 
Shake-scene in a countrie.”’ 

Phrase about the “‘tyger’s heart” is obviously parody on the 
line 

Oh Tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide!—Henry VI, Part 

3, I, 4, 137. 
_ and “The only Shake-scene” must mean Shakespeare. 

Greene’s publisher Chettle in apology prefixed to his ‘Kind 
Hartes Dreame” 1592: ‘‘I am as sory as if the original fault 
[Greene’s attack] had been my fault, because myselfe have seen 
his [Shakespeare’s] demeanour no lesse civill than he exelent 
in the qualitie he professes, besides divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and 
his facetious grace in writing that aprooves his art.” 

These allusions reveal high reputation already won as actor, 
dramatist, and man. 

Traditions tell of his beginning career as holder of horses 
outside playhouses and as call-boy. 

At all events he must have worked his way up rapidly from 
humble position through acting in minor parts and collabora- 
tion in plays during years from 1586 to 1592. i 

1593, publication of Venus and Adonis, his first work printed. 
Dedication to Earl of Southampton shows author’s high posi- 
tion at age of 29. 
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1594, publication of The Rape of Lucrece dedicated to South- 

ampton in more intimate terms. 
1594, December 27-8, his name appears in accounts of 
Treasurer of the Chamber, between those of Kemp, leading 
comedian, and Burbage, leading tragedian, of the time, as 
acting in plays before Elizabeth at Greenwich. 

Son Hamnet buried August 11, 1596. 

Application for coat of arms October, 1596, shows rising 
fortunes, position, and ambition in personal and domestic 
worldy affairs. Arms granted on second application, 1599. 
He thus became a “gentleman” and could use the title ‘‘Mr.” 

May, 1597, Shakespeare bought New Place, a fine house in 
the center of Stratford, and at once became an influential 
citizen. From this time on many references to him in town 
records, chiefly relating to purchases of property. A number 
of letters at this time and later show that his fellow-townsmen 
regarded him as a man to be applied to in financial embarrass- 
ment. ’ 

1598, Title page of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour 
mentions Shakespeare as one of the actors in the play. 

Perhaps most important documentary reference, in Francis 
Meres’ Palladis Tamia: 

“Ag the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythag- 
oras, so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
hony-tongued Shakespeare; witnes his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private friends &c. As 
Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latines, so Shakespeare among the English 
is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage; for comedy, 
witnes his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Loves Labors 
Lost, his Love Labours Wonne, his Midsummer Night Dreame. 
and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy his Richard the 2, 
Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King John, Titus Andronicus, 
and his Romeo and Juliet. As Epius Stolo said that the Muses 
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would speak with Plautus tongue, if they would speak Latin, 
so I say the Muses would speak with Shakespeares fine filed 
phrase, if they would speake English.” 

This passage invaluable contemporary evidence of Shake- 
speare’s literary and dramatic activities, containing first allusion 
to the Sonnets, and of the recognition of his preéminent place 
in his age. 

In same year publication of quartos of Richard II and 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, first plays to carry his name on title page. 

By 1599 had become partner in profits of Globe and Black- 
friars, receiving from 200 to 500 pounds a year from this source. | 

1603, played in Ben Jonson’s tragedy Sejanus according to 
Jonson Folio of 1616. 

On accession of James I in same year mentioned among actors 
of Lord Chamberlain’s Company which now became the King’s. 
But as his name does not appear in any record of perform- 
ances after this, we assume that he gave up acting at his time. 

1604, according to lawsuit records in 1612, Shakespeare, 
lodging with Mountjoy family in Cripplegate ward, corner of 
Silver and Mugwell (or Muggle) street, acted as friendly inter- 
mediary in arranging marriage between landlord’s daughter and 
young Frenchman, his apprentice. According to his testimony 
regarding latter’s character during years 1598-1604 Shakespeare 
very likely lived in this place during his greatest creative period. 
Witnesses in suit speak with highest respect of Shakespeare. 

1609, first publication of the Sonnets. 


End of Active Career and Last Years 


By 1611 probably began’to spend most of time in Stratford, 
going to London less and less frequently. 

Number of references to his honored position among his 
fellow townsmen. 

Story about visit of Drayton and Jonson at Stratford in 
1616 and convivial party with Shakespeare, leading to latter’s 
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death, told by John Ward, vicar of Stratford in Charles II’s 
time, remains gossip. Very likely that his famous contempo- 
raries did visit him, however. 

Shakespeare fell ill in March, 1616; revised will and signed 
it March 25. 

Shakespeare died April 23, 1616. 

Buried Thursday, April 25, in chancel in front of high altar, 
the place of honor, Trinity Church, Stratford. Flat grave stone 
with famous inscription intact at present time: 


Goop FREND FOR [ESUS SAKE FORBEARE, 
To DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE: 
BLESTE BE Y MAN Y SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CURST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES. 


Dramatic Works collected and published by fellow actor- 
managers, John Heminge and Henry Condell, probably with 
assistance of Ben Jonson, the “First Folio,” 1623. 


The Identity of William Shakespeare of Stratford, Actor and 
Playwright 

In spite of the fact that we cannot find Shakespeare the man 
in the plays or even in the sonnets with the certainty that 
warrants positive statements about his personal life or charac- 
ter, we should remember that we have more evidence about 
him than about any other dramatist of the time, except perhaps 
Ben Jonson, and more than about almost any other contempo- 
rary writer. It should.be repeated with all emphasis that the 
indubitable testimony of his admiring contemporaries and the 
other documentary evidence brought to light during the past 
three hundred years absolutely establishes William Shakespeare 
of Stratford as the author of the poems, the sonnets and the 
greater number of the plays now attributed to him. Any 
other assumption about the authorship of these works flies in 
the face of the unquestionable evidence. 
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THE TITLE PAGE OF THE FIRST FOLIO, REDUCED 
TO A LITTLE LESS THAN HALF SIZE. 


PORTRAITS AND OTHER LIKENESSES OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut: 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life; 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 
—Ben Jonson’s Verses opposite the 
Droeshout portrait on the title 
page of the First Folio. 


PORTRAITS AND OTHER LIKENESSES OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


Of the innumerable portraits and other artistic likenesses of 
Shakespeare not one is known to have been executed from 
life; only two date from about 1623, the year of the publication 
of the First Folio; and only one other—the most recently dis- 
covered—can with any, certainty be dated from the early 17th 
century. These three, the only ones which possess any claim 
to be ‘‘original,” that is, to have been based, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the actual appearance of the poet, are: 

1. The Bust of soft stone in the monument in Trinity 
Church, Stratford, set up before 1623, by Gerard Johnson 
(or Janssen), a stonemason of Southwark. Heavy and rather 
clumsy; highly conventional character explained somewhat by 
original intention of bringing out detail by color, as was actually 
done—this intention being obscured by Malone’s mistaken 
zeal in whitewashing the effigy in 1793, but justified again by 
restoration of color in 1861. 

2. The engraving on the title page of the First Folio by 
Martin Droeshout, a young and not accomplished craftsman 
of Flemish extraction. Shakespeare’s face is here rendered in 
crude and wooden fashion; and the head is too large for the 
body. “Figure” praised by Ben Jonson in his verses ‘‘To the 
Reader” opposite the title page, but his sentiments conven- 
tional, and the “reader” is fittingly directed to turn from the 
likeness to the book itself! Heminge and Condell, the editors 
of the First Folio and other friends of Shakespeare, however, 
evidently allowed this engraving to pass. 

3. The “Flower” Portrait, on a wooden panel, discovered 
in 1892 and presented by Mrs. Charles Flower in 1895 to the 

29 
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Memorial Gallery in Stratford. Accepted by most authorities 
as the original of the Droeshout engraving and hence the 
most authentic picture of Shakespeare. ‘This conclusion, how- 
ever, is vigorously combated by M. M. Spielmann, who has 
made the most exhaustive study of the whole subject, on the 
ground that the portrait corrects many faults of the Droeshout 
engraving. 

In any case, these two likenesses represent the same man, 
quite a different person from that delineated in the Stratford 
bust. 

Next in prominence comes the Chandos portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery, portraying a still different man of 
southern European type, provided with ear-rings. While pur- 
porting to emanate from the hand of Burbage, Shakespeare’s 
fellow actor and boasting a distinguished line of owners— 
D’Avenant, Betterton, and Mrs. Barry—and enjoying wide 
popularity, it possesses no authority. 

Besides ten other portraits and at least two miniatures which 
enjoy considerable prominence, a statue and a bust stand out 
as models for most of the ideal embodiments of Shakespeare 
during the last few generations. The well-known elaborate 
statue set up in the Poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey in 
1741 was designed by William Kent and executed by Peter 
Scheemakers (after whom it is named). The so-called D’ Avenant 
bust, revealing a striking, noble figure, was discovered in 1845 
bricked up in a wall in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and presented in 
1851 by the Duke of Devonshire to the Garrick Club. A 
plaster cast may be seen in the Memorial Gallery in Stratford. 
These two have fixed themselves in the popular imagination 
as the ideal embodiments of the poet, and from them a sort 
of composite type has been created in many statues. Among 
these may be noted the figures by Frederick MacMonnies in 
the Library of Congress, by J. Q. A. Ward in Central Park, 
New York, by W. O. Partridge in Lincoln Park, Chicago, by 
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Paul Fournier at the junction of the Boulevard Haussmann 
and the Avenue de Messine, Paris, and the statues in Leicester 
Square, London, and outside the Memorial Theatre, Stratford. 

The famous death mask, discovered in a rag shop at Mayence 
in 1849 by Dr. Ludwig Becker, librarian of the ducal palace at 
Darmstadt, has no authenticity. 


THE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


We shall have nothing but pure Shakespeare. 
—The Pilgrimage to Parnassus (1598) 


REO EAA 


THE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


The following list tabulates chronologically references, direct 
and indirect, made to Shakespeare and his works up to the 
publication of the Folio of 1623. The catalogue of D. H. 
Lambert’s Shakespeare Documents, 1904, has been made the 
basis of this compilation. 


L. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


1558. Sept. 15, Entry of baptism of Jone, daughter of 
John Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1562. Dec. 2, Entry of baptism of Margaret, daughter of 
John Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1564. Apr. 26, Entry of baptism of William, son of John 
Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1566. Oct. 13, Entry of baptism of Gilbert, son of John 
Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1569. Apr. 15, Entry of baptism of Jone, daughter of 
John Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 


. 1571. Sept. 28, Entry of baptism of Anna, daughter of 


“Master” Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 
1574. Mar. 11, Entry of baptism of Richard, son of 
John Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 


. 1575. Fine levied on the purchase by John, the poet’s 


father, of the two houses in Henley street. The western 
being assigned by tradition as the birthplace, the 
eastern probably used by John Shakespeare as a wool- 
shop, and later converted into an Inn, ‘‘The Swan and 
Maidenhead.”’ (Public Record Office.) 

1579. Note of a fine levied when an estate at Aston 
Cantlowe was mortgaged by Shakespeare’s parents to 
Edmund Lambert. (Public Record Office.) 
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1579. Apr. 4, Entry of burial of Anne, daughter of John 
Shakespeare, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1580. May 3, Entry of baptism of Edmund, son of John 
Shakespeare, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1582. Nov. 27, License of marriage between William 
Shaxpere and Anna Whately of Temple Grafton en- 
tered in Episcopal Register of Diocese of Worcester. 

1582. Nov. 28, Marriage bond of ‘‘Willm Shagspere and 
Anne Hathwey” entered in Episcopal Register of 
Diocese of Worcester. 

1583. May 26, Entry of baptism of Susanna, daughter of 
William Shakspere, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1584. Feb., Entry of baptism of Hamnet and Judeth, son 
and daughter of Willia Shakspere, in Stratford Parish 
Register. 

1588. Characterization, sarcastic and resentful, of two 
new writers, not belonging to university group, as 
“unlearned sots” and as “bussards’” who “think 
knowledge a burden, tapping it before they have half 
tunned it, venting it before they have filled it,” and 
“‘contenting themselves with a little country grammar 
knowledge,” in Greene’s Anatomie of Absurditie. Can 
refer to hardly any one but Kyd and Shakespeare, 
when taken in conjunction with the unquestioned 
reference in the Groatsworth of Wit, as given below, 
No. 21. 

1588. Similar description in the Preface to Greene’s 
Perimedes the Blacksmith of ‘‘two gentlemen poets... 
daring God out of heaven with that Atheist Tambur- 
laine... . If there be any in England that set the end 
of scholarism in an English blank verse, I think either 
it is the humor of a novice that tickles them with 
self-love...I but answer in print what they have 
offered on the stage.”’ One of the poets can be no 
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other than Marlowe and the other is almost as surely 
Shakespeare. 

18. 1589. Similar attacks in Nash’s Preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon upon Kyd who had left ‘‘the trade of Nov- 
erint [Kyd’s father being a scrivener] to busy himself 
with the endeavors of art that could scarcely latinize 
their [his] neck-verses if they should have need... . 
He will afford you whole Hamlets, I should say, hand- 
fuls of tragical speeches.’ The following in all proba- 
bility is aimed at Shakespeare: “‘Sundry other sweet 
gentlemen I know, that have vaunted their pens in 
private devices, and tricked up a company of taffeta 
fools with their feathers, whose beauty if our poets had 
not decked with the supply of periwigs, they might 
have anticked it until this time up and down the coun- 
try with the King of Fairies. 

19. 1589. Appeal of the Blackfriars players (16 in number) to 
the Privy Council for favor. Shakespeare’s name stands 
twelfth, all of them being sharers in the Blackfriars 
playhouse. Manuscript at Bridgewater House. First 
printed in Collier’s New Facts regarding the Lafe of 
Shakespeare, 1835.1 

20. 1589. Abstract of a Bill of Complaint brought by the 
Poet’s father against John Lambert in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench respecting an Estate at Wilmcote near 
Stratford-on-Avon. (Public Records Office.) 

21. 1592. Bitter satire on an ‘‘upstart crow” in Greenes 
Groatsworth of Witte: Bought with a}Million of Repent- 
aunce, published 1596, which bids the author’s friends 
beware of “those puppits...that speak from our 
mouths, those anticks garnisht in our colours.... 


1 Now branded on insufficient evidence as a forgery. The same opinion, 
held by nearly all scholars, applies to the other documents discovered by 
Collier listed below. But the charges against him are being reéxamined. 
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Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart 
wrapt in a Players hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you; and 
being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his owne 
conceit the onely Shake-scene in a countrie.” These 
men are also called “‘burres,” ‘‘apes,”’ ‘rude grooms,” 
“peasants,” and ‘‘buckram gentlemen.” 

1592. Regret of Henry Chettle in his Kind-Harts Dreame 
that he edited Greene’s Groatsworth (cited above). He 
avows that he is ‘‘as sory as if the originall fault had 
been my fault, because myselfe have seene his de- 
meanor no less civill, than he exelent in the qualitie he 
professes;—besides, divers of worship have reported his 
uprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and 
his facetious grace in writting, that approoves his art.” 

1593. April 18, Entry of Venus and Adonis in Stationers’ 
Register. 

1593. Publication of Venus and Adonis. Shakespeare’s 
name not on title page but signed to dedication to 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

1594. Feb. 6, Entry of Titus Andronicus in Stationers’ 
Register, and publication. 

1594. Mar. 12, Entry of Henry VI, Part I in Stationers’ 
Register. 

1594. May 9, Entry of The Rape of Lucrece in Stationers’ 
Register. 

1594. June 25, Entry of assignment of Venus and Adonis 
by Richard Field to Mr. Harrison, senior. 

1594. Publication of Venus and Adonis, 2d edition. 

1594. Publication of The Rape of Lucrece, with dedication 
in affectionate terms to the Earl of Southampton. 

1595. Mar. 15, Payment by the Treasurer of the Chamber 
(of the Queen) of £20 to Will Kemp, Shakespeare, and 
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Richard Burbage, ‘“servaunts to the Lord Chamber- 
leyne,” for presenting two comedies or interludes before 
Elizabeth ‘“‘in Christmas tyme.”’ 

1595. Possible reference in Spenser’s Colin Clouts come 
home againe: 

And there, though last not least, is Aetion; 
A gentler shepheard may no where be found; 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himselfe heroically sound. 

1595. June 25, Entry of assignment by Mr. Harrison to 
William Leeke of Venus and Adonis in the Stationers’ 
Register. 

1596. July, List of inhabitants of the Liberty of South- 
wark, Shakespeare’s name appearing in sixth place. 
First printed by Collier in Life of Shakespeare, 1858. 

1596. Petition of owners and players of Blackfriars 
Theater to Privy Council answering a petition of the 
inhabitants praying for’ the closing of the theater. 
Shakespeare’s name stands fifth. First printed in 
Collier’s History of English Dramatic Poetry, 1831 (I, 97). 

1596 (?) List of share-holders in the Blackfriars Theater, 
with valuations of their property. Shakespeare is 
credited with four shares worth £993 6s. 8p. Egerton 
Ms. at Bridgewater House, first printed by Collier in 
New Facts. 

1596 (?) Letter signed H. S. (Henry, Earl of Southampton) 
to Sir Thomas Egerton asking protection for the players 
of the Blackfriars Theater and mentioning Burbage and 
Shakespeare. First printed by Collier in New Facts. 

1596. Aug. 11, Entry of burial of Hamnet, Shakespeare’s 
son, in Stratford Parish Register. 

1596. Application from John Shakespeare for a Grant of 
Arms (Ms. in Heralds’ College). See No. 65. 


. 1596. Venus and Adonis, 3d edition. 
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_ 1596. Apr. 6, Record of Shakespeare’s purchase of New 


Place, Stratford, from William Underhill for £60. 


| 1597. Aug. 29, Entry of Richard IT in Stationers’ Register. 
_ 1597. Oct. 20, Entry of Richard III in Stationers’ Register. 
_ 1597. Nov. 15, Record of Shakespeare’s being in arrears 


in taxes on his goods at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, with 
later notation that he had moved to Southwark. This 
assessment of 5s. had been made 1593 or 1594. 

1597. Nov. 24, Papers in a chancery suit over the estate 
at Wilmcote mortgaged to Edmund Lambert (the poet’s 
maternal uncle) by John and Mary Shakespeare. 

~ Shakespeare not mentioned. 


_ 1597. Publication of Romeo and Jultet. 

_ 1597. Publication of Richard IT. 

. 1597. Publication of Richard III. 

. 1598. Jan. 24, Letter from Abraham Sturley to his 


brother-in-law Richard Quiney, reporting that Shake- 
speare would like to buy some pasture land at Shottery 
or thereabouts. 

1598. Feb. 24, Entry of Henry IV in Stationers’ Register. 


. 1598. July 22, Entry of Merchant of Venice in Stationers’ 


Register. 


. 1598. Oct. 1, Record of subsidy rolls that Shakespeare 


assessed 13s. 4d. on £5 in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


. 1598. Oct. 1, Letter of Richard Quiney to Shakespeare, 


asking for a loan of £30. 

1598. Nov. 4, Letter of Abraham Sturley to Richard 
Quiney referring to a hoped for loan from Shakespeare. 

1598. Summary view of Shakespeare’s achievement up 
to date in Francis Meres’ Palladis Tamia. “As the 
Soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare; witnes his Venus and 
Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his pri- 
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vate friends &c. As Plautus and Seneca are accounted 
the best for comedy and Tragedy among the Latines, 
so Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent 
in both kinds for the stage; for comedy, witness his 
Getlemé of Verona, his Errors, his Love Labors Lost, 
his Love Labours Wonne, his Midsummers Night 
Dreame, and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, his 
Richard the 2., Richard the 3., Henby the 4., King 
John, Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet. 

“As Epius Stolo said that the Muses would speake 
with Plautus tongue, if they would speak Latin, so I 
say that the Muses would speak with Shakespeares 
fine filed phrase, if they would speake English. And as 
Horace saith of his: Exegi monumentu aere perennius, 
Regalique: situ pyramidum altius. . 

“Quod non imber edax: Non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere: aut innumerabilis annorum series et 
fugat temporum: so say I severally of Sir Philip 
Sidneys Spencers Daniel Draytons Shakespeares and 
Warners workes.”’ 

Meres also includes Shakespeare among the four 
classes of England’s best writers of comedy, tragedy, 
lyric poetry, and love poetry. 

56. 1598. Laudatory reference in Richard Barnfield’s poem, 
A Remembrance of Some English Poets, in the volume 
Encomium of Lady Pecunia: 

And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 

(Pleasing the world) thy Praises doth obtaine; 

Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweete and chaste) 

Thy Name in fames immortall Booke have plac’t— 

Live ever you, at least in Fame live ever; 
Well may the Bodye dye, but Fame dies never. 

57. 1598. Publication of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, acted the same year. ‘‘Among the principal 
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Comedians” given on title page Shakespeare comes 
first. 

1598. Publication of Lucrece, 2d ed. 

1598. Publication of Richard II, 2d ed., first printed 
play to bear Shakespeare’s name on title page. 3d ed. 
also appeared this same year. 


_ 1598. Publication of Richard III, 2d ed. 

_ 1598. Publication of Henry IV, Part I. 

. 1598. Publication of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

_ 1599. Feb. 4, Return of the quantities of corn and malt 


held by the inhabitants of the ward in which New 
Place was situated. Shakespeare is set down for 10 
quarters. 

1599. Laudatory verse ‘‘Ad Gulielmum Shakespeare,” 
in John Weever’s Epigrammes in the oldest cut and 
newest fashion: 

Honie-tong’d Shakespeare when I saw thine issue 

I swore Apollo got them and none other, 

Their rosie-tainted features cloth’d in tissue, 

Some heauen born goddesse said to be their mother; 
Rose-checkt (sic) Adonis with his amber tresses, 
Faire fire-hot Venus charming hime to loue her, 
Chaste Lucretia virgine-like her dresses, 

Prowd lust stung Tarquine seeking still to proue her: 
Romeo, Richard; more whose names I know not; 
Their sugred tongues, and power attractive beuty, 
Say they are Saints, althogh that Sts they shew not 
For thousands vowes to them subjective dutie; 

They burn in love thy childré, Shakespear let thé; 
Go, wo thy Muse more Nymphish brood beget them. 

1599. Confirmation of the Grant of Arms to John Shake- 
speare. See No. 39. 

1599. Manuscript regarding grants of coats-of-arms in 
handwriting of Ralph Brooke, York Herald, attacking 
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such grants made through bribery. Shakespeare’s name 
stands fourth on list of those receiving such a grant. 
(See Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, Preface to 
1909 ed.) 


- 1599. Publication of Henry IV, Part 1, 2d ed. 

. 1599. -Publication of The Passionate Pilgrim. 

- 1599. Publication of Romeo and Juliet, 2d ed. 

- 1599. Publication of Venus and Adonis, 5th and 6th eds. 
- 1599. May 12, Inventory of estate of lately deceased 


Thomas Brend describes the Globe theatre as “una 
domo de novo edificata ...in occupacione Willielmi 
Shakespeare et aliorum,” and in litigation over this 
property extending through many years Shakespeare’s 
name repeatedly cited in similar phrase, showing his 
prominence greater than that of his six associates in 
the enterprise of erecting and managing the Globe. 
(Documents in Public Record Office.) 

1600. March, Legal record of suit brought by Shakespeare 
against John Clayton for the payment of a debt of £7. 

1600. Aug. 4, Entry of As You Like It, Henry V, and 
Much Ado About Nothing in Stationers’ Register. 


. 1600. Aug. 14, Entry of Henry V “with the battell of 


Agencourt” in the Stationers’ Register. 


. 1600. Aug. 23, Entry of Much Ado About Nothing, and 


Henry IV, Part II, ‘‘with the humors of Sir John 
Falstaff” in the Stationers’ Register. 


- 1600. Oct. 8, Entry of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream in 


the Stationers’ Register. 


. 1600. Oct. 28, Entry of The Merchant of Venice in the 


Stationers’ Register. 
1600. Publication of Lucrece, 3d ed. 


. 1600. Publication of Henry VI, Part IIT. 
. 1600. Publication of Henry IV, Part II. 
- 1600. Publication of A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream. 
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- 1600. Publication of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 2d ed. 
. 1600. Publication of The Merchant of Venice. 

_ 1600. Publication of The Merchant of Venice, 2d ed. 

. 1600. Publication of Much Ado About Nothing. 

. 1600. Publication of Titus Andronicus, 2d ed. 

. 1600. Publication of Henry V. 

. 1601. Sept. 8, Entry in Stratford Parish Register of the 


burial of John Shakespeare, the poet’s father. 


. 1602. Jan. 18, Entry of The Merry Wives of Windsor in 


the Stationers’ Register. 


. 1602. Feb. 2, Extract from diary of John Manningham 


of the Middle Temple referring to his witnessing a 
performance of Twelfth Night. 

1602. Apr. 19, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of as- 
signment by Thomas Millington to Thomas Pavier of 
Henry VI, Parts I and II, and Titus Andronicus. 

1602. May 1, Abstract of conveyance of 107 acres of 
pasture land in Stratford by William and John Combe 
to Shakespeare for £320. 

1602. July 26, Entry of Hamlet in the Stationers’ Register. 

1602. Aug. 6, Mention of performance of Othello, by 
Burbage players, before Elizabeth when visiting Sir 
Thomas Egerton at Harefield, in account of disburse- 
ments by Arthur Mainwaringe, Egerton’s steward. In 
Ms. at Bridgewater House. Printed first in Collier’s 
New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakespeare, 
1836, and in Collier’s edition of the Egerton Papers 
(Camden Society), 1840. 


. 1602. Sept. 28, Extract from the Court Rolls of Row- 


ington, transferring from Walter Getley to William 
Shakespeare certain premises in Chapel Lane, Stratford. 
1602. Publication of Venus and Adonis, 7th ed. 


1602. Publication of Henry V, 2d ed. 
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1602. Publication of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

1603. Feb. 7, Entry of Troilus and Cressida in Stationers’ 
Register. 

1603. May 17, Royal Warrant for Patent authorizing 
performance of theatrical company to which Shake- 
speare belonged. 

1603. May 19, Patent referred to above (101) mention- 
ing Shakespeare’s name second. 

1603. June 25, Entry of assignment by Andrew Wise to 
Matthew Lawe of Richard II, Richard III, and Henry 
IV, Part I, in Stationers’ Register. 

1603. Mention of Shakespeare as one of the actors in 
Ben Jonson’s Sejanus made in printed copy of the play. 

1603. Oct. 3, Mention of “‘Mr. Shakespeare of the 
Globe” in a letter at Dulwich from Mrs. Edward 
Alleyn to her husband. First printed by Collier in 
Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 1841. 

1603. Publication of Hamlet. 

1604. Mar. 15, Mention in The Accompte of Sir George 
Howne, Knight, Master of the Great Warederobe, of 
Shakespeare first among nine actors to receive grant 
for cloaks for use in procession at James I’s entry into 
London (Lord Chamberlain’s Papers, No. 600). 

1604. Reference in Epigrammes served out in 52 severall 
Dishes for every man to tast without surfeting, by I. C. 
gent. to the propriety of calling ‘‘Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Greene, To write of their dead noble Queene.” 

1604. Extract from Daiphantus or the Passions of Love. 
Comicall to Reade, but tragicall to act, as full of Wit as 
experience, by An. Sc. gentleman. An epistle to the 
Reader, he says, should ‘‘come home to the vulgars 
Element, like Friendly Shakespeare’s Tragedies, where 
the Commedian rides, when the Tragedian stands on 
Tip-toe: Faith it should please all, like Prince Hamlet. 
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1604. Publication of Hamlet, 2d ed. 

1604. Publication of Henry IV, Part I, 3d ed. 

1604. Apr. 9, List of names of 11 players appended to 
letter at Dulwich from the Privy Council bidding the 
Lord Mayor permit performances by the King’s players. 
Printed in Collier’s Memoirs of Edward Alleyn. 

1605. Nov.—Dec. Extract from the Account Books of 
the Office of Revels noting performances of seven 
plays, four credited to “Shaxberd” with dates: The 
Moor of Venis (i.e., Othello), The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Measure for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Henry V, and The Merchant of 
Venice, twice. 

Printed by Peter Cunningham in Extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court, pub. by the Shakespeare 
Society, 1842. Long regarded as forgeries but now 
demonstrated (by Ernest Law in Some Supposed 
Shakespeare Forgeries, 1911) to be genuine. Cf. No. 150. 

1604-5. Letter from Sir Walter Cope to Viscount Cran- 
borne about getting some new play performed for the 
Queen and mentioning Burbage’s assertion that an old 
play called Love’s Labour’s Lost has been revised for her. 

1605. July 24, Abstract of Conveyance to Shakespeare of 
a lease of a moiety of the tithes of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Old Stratford, Welcombe and Bishopton (Stratford 
Museum Records) for a consideration of £440 and 
£22 yearly rental. 

1605. Publication of Richard III, 4th ed. 

1606. Extract from The Return from Parnassus . . . acted 
by the Students of St. John’s College in Cambridge 
(1601-2): 

‘““Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all 
down, I and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a 
pestilent fellow! he brought up Horace giving the poets 
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a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him beray his credit.” 

1607. Jan. 22, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of 
transfer of Romeo and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
The Taming of the Shrew from Cuthbert Burby to 
Nicholas Ling. 

1607. Nov. 26, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of ‘Mr. 
William Shakespeare his historye of Kinge Lear, as yt 
was played before the Kinges majestie at Whitehall 
uppon St. Stephans night at Christmas last, by his 
Majesties servantes playinge usually at the globe on 
the Banksyde.”’ 

1607. Nov. 29, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of 
transfer from Nicholas Ling to John Smethwick of 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

1607. Dec. 31, Entry in the Register of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, of the burial of the poet’s brother, Edmund 
Shakespeare, “a player,” in the Church. 

1607. Notes of performances of Hamlet and Richard II by 
crews of the vessels of the East India Company off 
Sierra Leone. First printed in Narratives of Voyages 
towards the North-West, 1496-1631, ed. by Thomas 
Rundall for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 231. Pur- 
ported to be taken verbatim from the Journal of William 
Keeling, captain of one of the vessels of the expedition, 
See F. 8. Boas, Shakespeare and The Universities, 
1923, chap. on “Hamlet and Richard II on the High 
Seas.” 

1607. Publication of Lucrece, 4th ed. 

1608. May 20, Entry of Pericles in the Stationers’ Register. 

1608. Sept. 9, Entry in Stratford Parish Register of 
burial of “Mary Shaxpere, wydowe” (the poet’s 
mother). 

1608. Publication of Lear. 
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1608. Publication of Lear, 2d ed. 

1608. Publication of Richard II, 4th ed. 

1608. Publication of Richard II, 4th ed., later title- 
page. 

1608. Publication of Henry IV, Part I, 4th ed. 

1608. Publication of Henry V, 3d ed. 

1609. Jan. 4, A Warrant appointing Robert Daborne, 
William Shakespeare and others instructors of the 
Children’s Revels. Bridgewater House Ms., first printed 
in Collier’s New Facts, 1835. 

1609. Jan. 28, Entry of Troilus and Cressida in the 
Stationers’ Register. 

1609. Feb. 15, Legal record of judgment granted him in 
suit against John Addenbroke for payment of a loan 
of £63 

1609. Apr. 6, List of persons assessed for poor rate in 
Southwark, in which Shakespeare’s name appears. 
Ms. at Dulwich, first printed in Collier’s Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn, 1841. 

1609. May 20, Entry of the Sonnets in the Stationers’ 
Register. 

1609. Publication of the Sonnets, with the dedication 
“To the onlie begetter of these insuing Sonnets Mr. 
W. H. all happiness and that eternitie promised by our 
everliving poet wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in 
setting forth. T{homas] T{horpe].” 

1609. Publication of Romeo and Juliet, 3d ed. 

1609. Publication of Troilus and Cressida. 

1609. Publication of Troilus and Cressida, 1st ed., 2d 
issue. 

1609. _ Publication”of Pericles. 


1The suit against Philip Rogers in July, 1604, for failure to pay for malt 


delivered may have been brought not by the dramatist but by a William 
Shakespeare of Warwick. 
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1610. Bill of Complaint concerning the tithes of Stratford, 
Shakespeare being one of the complainants, to the 
effect that all persons concerned were not paying their 
shares of the rents on the tithes. 

1610. Answer of William Combe, one of the defendants, to 
the previous Bill of Gembinint: 

1610. Record of the purchase by Shakespeare nti 
William and John Combe of an estate in Old Stratford 
and Stratford-on-Avon, 127 acres in all, for £100. 

1610-11. Extract from Dr. Simon Forman’s diary con- 
cerning performances of The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
and Macbeth. Interesting summaries of the plots of 
The Winter’s Tale seen at the Globe, May 15, 1611, of 
Cymbeline, undated, and of Macbeth, seen April 20, 
1610 (performances described in this order). 

1611. Publication of Titus Andronicus, 3d ed. 

1611. Publication of Hamlet, 3d ed. 

1611. Publication of Pericles, 3d ed. 

No date. Publication of Hamlet, 4th ed. 

1611. Extract from the account-books of the Master of 
the Revels, noting performance of The Tempest on 
Nov. 1 and of The Winter’s Tale on Nov. 5. First 
printed in Cunningham’s Extracts from the Revels 
Accounts. Cf. No. 113. 

1612. Publication of The Passionate Pilgrim, 3d ed. 

1612. May, Legal documents (39 in all) in suit of Stephen 
Bellot against Christopher Mountjoy to recover dowry 
promised by latter to former on marriage to daughter 
Mary. Shakespeare as witness in this suit was shown to 
have lived with Mountjoy family at the corner of 
Mugwell and Silver streets for several years up to 1604 
and to have been held in highest esteem in the neigh- 
borhood. Shakespeare’s name mentioned 24 times. 
His signature inscribed once. (Public Records Office.) 
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1613. Mar. 10, Deed of Sale of a house in Blackfriars, 
London, from Henry Walker to William Shakespeare 
and Trustees for £140. 

1613. Mar. 31, Extract from the account-books of the 
steward of the Earl of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, noting 
payment of 44s. to Shakespeare for making an impresa 
(semi-heraldic pictorial badge) for the Earl. 

1613. Mar. 11, Mortgage deed from Shakespeare to 
Henry Walker for the same house noted above (No. 153). 

1613. May 20, Extracts from the Accounts of Lord 
Stanhope of Harrington, Treasurer of the Chamber to. 
James I, noting payments made to John Heminges for 
the performance before the Princess Elizabeth of 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Tempest, A Winter's 
Tale, Sir John Falstaffe, The Moore of Venice, Caesars 
Tragedy, and Benidicte and Bettervs. 

1614. Mar. 1, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of 
transfer of The Rape of Lucrece by John Harrison to 
Roger Jackson. 

1614. Oct. 28, Articles of Agreement between Shakespeare 
and William Replingham concerning the Stratford tithes. 

1614. Highly laudatory poem of 14 lines To Master W. 
Shakespeare in Rubbe and a great Cast, by Thomas 
Freeman. 

1614-15. References in diary of Thomas Greene (a cousin 
of Shakespeare’s), clerk of the Council of Stratford, 
concerning Shakespeare’s interest in opposition of the 
Stratford Corporation against efforts of William and 
Thomas Combe to enclose certain common lands. 

1615. Publication of Richard IT, 5th ed. 

1615. Apr. 26, May 15, May 22, Three legal documents 
in suit of Shakespeare along with others to recover 
from Matthew Bacon various documents affecting 
titles to property in Blackfriars. 
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163. 1616. March 25, Shakespeare’s Will signed. Full text in 
Lambert, Halliwell-Phillipps, Neilson and Thorndike’s 
Facts About Shakespeare, etc. 

164. 1616. April 25, Entry in Stratford Parish Register of 
Burial of ‘Will Shakespeare gent.” 

165. 1616. _Inscription on Shakespeare’s monument in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford: 


“Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem 
Terra tegit, populus maeret, Olympus habet. 


Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast? 
Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument: Shakespeare with whome 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys tombe 
Far more than cost; sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Obiit ano. doi 1616. Aetatis 53. Die 23 Ap.” 


166. 1616. Publication of Lucrece, 5th ed. 

167. 1617. Feb. 16, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of 
transfer of Venus and Adonis by William Leake to 
W. Barrett. 

168. 1618. Feb. 10, Abstract of Deed transferring the Legal 
Estate of the Blackfriars property in trust to follow 
directions of Shakespeare’s will. 

169. 1618. Apr. 20, Extract from the Accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber, noting payment of £20 to John 
Heminge and “his fellowes the Kings Maljes]ties 
Players” for performance of T'welfth Night on Easter 
Monday and of The Winter’s Tale on Easter Tuesday. 

170. 1619. Publication of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 2d ed. 

171. 1619. Publication of Pericles, 4th ed. 

172. 1619. Mar. 8, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of 
transfer of Venus and Adonis by W. Barrett to John 
Parker. 
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173. 1619. July 8, Entry in the Stationers’ Register of transfer 
of The Merchant of Venice by Thomas Hayes to Lau- 
rence Hayes. 

174. 1619. Republication by William Jaggard for Thomas 
Pavier of Quartos of The Merchant of Venice, A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, Henry V, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Lear, Pericles, Sir John Oldcastle, The York- 
shire Tragedy, the two parts of The Whole Contention, 
all attributed to Shakespeare on the title page. 

175. 1620. From The Scourge of Folly, by John Davies of Here- 
ford, Epig. 159, p. 76. 


To our English Terence Mr. Will: Shake-speare. 

Some say (good Will which I in sport do sing) 

Had’st thou not plaid some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst bin a companion for a King; 
And beene a King among the meaner sort. 


Some others raile; but, raile as they think fit, 

Thou hast no rayling, but, a raigning Wit: 
And honestly thou sow’st, which they do reape; 
So, to increase their stocke which they do keepe. 


176. 1621. Oct. 6, Entry of Othello in the Stationers’ Register. 

177. 1622. Publication of Othello. 

178. 1623. Aug. 8, Entry in Stratford Parish Register of the 
Burial of ‘‘Mrs. Shakspeare,’’ the poet’s wife. 

179. 1623. Nov. 8,.Entry in the Stationers’ Register by 
Edward Blount and Isaac Jaggard of ‘Mr. William 
Shakespeares Comedyes, Histories and Tragedyes,”’ enu- 
merating 16 plays not ‘formerly entred to other men.” 
The First Folio. 

180. 1623. Publication of Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies. Published according to the 
True Originall Copies. —London— Printed by Isaac 
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Jaggard, and Ed. Blount, 1623. (The First Folio). 
Many invaluable references in prefatory pages. 


Notes: It is essential to understand that the foregoing 
list pertains chiefly to the events in Shakespeare’s life 
and does not attempt to include allusions to him and 
his works during his lifetime, except for about a dozen 
specially significant references. In The Shakspere 
Allusion-Book: A Collection of Allusions to Shakspere 
from 1591 to 1700... ed. John Munro, 2 vols., 1909, 
will be found an impressive total of nearly 800 allusions 
to Shakespeare before 1700. Of these 170 are made 
before the poet’s death in 1616; and a total of 200, of 
which 30 are doubtful, up to the publication of the 
First Folio in 1623. 


For traditions about his life see the following: 


Fuller’s Worthies of England, 1662. 

Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Men, 2 vols. Ed. A. 
Clark, 1895. 

Diary of Rev. John Ward (1661-63). Ed. C. A. 
Severn, 1839. 

Rev. William Fulman’s and Rev. Richard Davies’s 
Mss. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

John Dowdall’s Travels in Warwickshire (1693). 1838. 

William Hall, Letter in Bodleian Mss. (1694). 1884. 

William Oldys, Ms. Adversaria in British Museum, 
printed in Appendix to Yeowell’s Memoir of 
Oldys, 1862. 

Archdeacon Plume’s Ms. memoranda at Maldon, 
Essex. See Sidney Lee’s Preface to the 1909 ed. 
of the Life. 

Antony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 1692. 
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SYNOPSES OF THE PLAYS 


Tis in few words, but spacious in effect. 
—Timon of Athens, III, 5, 597. 


SYNOPSES OF THE PLAYS 


LOVES EABOUR’S LOST 


I. Ferdinand, ‘King of Nira, with three friends, Longa- 
ville, Dumain, and Biron, have sworn an oath to devote three 
years to a life of study and contemplation, fasting often, sleeping 
three hours a night, and speaking to no woman, with the 
exception of the Princess of France, who is already on her way 
to Navarre on a diplomatic mission. In accordance with an 
edict barring women from the court, Costard, a clown, is im- 
prisoned for a week because he was seen speaking to a country- 
wench, Jaquenetta. 

II. When the princess and her ladies, Rosaline, Maria, and 
Katherine, with their attendants, reach Navarre, the king, 
unable because of his oath to admit them, makes them com- 
fortable outside the gates. In their subsequent interview he is 
much attracted by the princess, while each of his lords con- 
ceives an attachment for one of her ladies. 

III. Armado, a fantastic Spaniard, has freed Costard, in 
order to send by him a love letter to Jaquenetta. Biron also 
intrusts him with a letter to Rosaline. 

IV. Costard, by mistake, delivers Armado’s pedantic letter 
to Rosaline’s camp, where it affords great amusement to the 
ladies, and gives Biron’s flowery epistle to Jaquenetta, who, 
being unable to understand it, asks help of a schoolmaster, 
Holofernes. When he discovers that it was written by Biron 
he bids her deliver it to the king. 

Biron overhears the king composing love verses to the princess; 
he and the king hear Longaville declaring his love for “sweet 
Maria”; and the three of them hear Dumain sighing about the 
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“most divine Kate.” As Biron is virtuously ridiculing his three 
companions, the return of his missent love letter makes him 
confess that he is no better than they. All being forsworn, 
they conclude that the only study worth while is woman, and, 
deciding to lay siege to their ladies’ hearts, they plan masques 
and dances for their entertainment. 

V. In the guise of Russian mummers the lovers dance before 
the ladies, who, learning of their plan, merrily mask themselves, 
and exchange tokens, so that the lovers, recognizing the tokens, 
woo the wrong ladies. When the king and his courtiers return 
jn their proper garb, the joke is revealed. A masque is then 
presented, during which a messenger arrives from France with 
the news of the king’s death. When Ferdinand learns that 
the princess is obliged to return home at once because of her 
father’s death, he asks openly for her hand, and also for the 
hands of her three ladies for his courtiers. They promise to 
give a favorable answer at the end of the year of mourning. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


I. Aegeon, a merchant of Syracuse, who has been, in ac- 
cordance with a recent law, condemned to death, in default of 
paying a large fine for entering Ephesus, is brought before the 
Duke of Ephesus. He tells the duke how his wife and their 
twin sons, with their twin slaves of the same age, were ship- 
wrecked and separated; how, when the son and his slave who 
were rescued with him became eighteen years old, they set out 
to find their twin brothers; and how he himself, having heard 
nothing from them for two years, has been wandering for five 
years in search of his son. Touched by this story the duke 
grants Aegeon another day in which to try to get his ransom. 

Meanwhile, Antipholus, son of Aegeon, and his servant 
Dromio arrive in Ephesus, where the counterpart of Dromio, 
seeing his supposed master, hails Antipholus in the market 
place and tells him that his wife is waiting dinner for him. 
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Antipholus, thinking his servant is playing a practical joke, 
gives him a beating. 

IJ. The lost brother, with his servant, the other Dromio, 
has spent his life in Ephesus and married there a wealthy 
woman, Adriana. Dromio of Ephesus, returning home, tells 
his mistress of the beating he has received. Soon after she 
meets Antipholus of Syracuse in the market place, and insists 
that, as her husband, he must come home to dinner, which he, 
bewildered, finally does. 

As they dine, the Syracusean Dromio is posted as guard 
with instructions to admit no one. 

Ill. The Ephesian Antipholus, arriving home for dinner 
with friends and his servant Dromio, is denied admittance by 
the Syracusan Dromio. There ensues a stormy scene in which 
his wife insists that her husband is within, while he insists in 
vain on entering his home. 

The Syracusan Antipholus, meanwhile, is much attracted by 
Lueiana, and, denying that he is her sister’s husband, professes 
his love for her. Thinking because of subsequent events that 
some witchcraft is at work, he decides to leave the city at once, 
and orders his servant to arrange for their passage. A merchant 
enters and insists on giving the mystified brother a gold chain, 
saying it was promised him. 

IV. The confusion between the two Dromios and the two 
Antipholuses leads to further mystification, in which the gold- 
smith demands payment from one brother for the chain he 
delivered to the other, and the Dromios, running errands for 
both indiscriminately, are constantly getting beaten in the 
general misunderstanding. Adriana, learning something of 
these strange actions, feels sure her husband is mad. 

V. The Syracusan and his servant are forced to take refuge in 
the Priory, where the Abbess refuses to deliver him to Adriana, 
for she plans to cure him first. The wife then plans to beg for 
his release from the duke, whom she sees just as Aegeon is 
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being led out for execution. Aegeon, seeing Antipholus of 
Ephesus in the crowd, rejoices to find his son, while the latter, 
of course, knows not his father. The other son then appears with 
the Abbess, and Adriana is confronted with two identical hus- 
bands. In the general explanations and rejoicings that follow 
the discovery of the brothers, the Abbess reveals herself as the 
lost wife of Aegeon, and the two Dromios, not knowing which 
is the elder, go off hand in hand. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


I. Valentine, a gentleman of Verona, who is about to depart 
on a voyage to Milan, is unable to persuade his intimate friend 
Proteus to leave his beloved Julia to accompany him. Proteus’ 
father, however, ignorant of his love affair, insists on com- 
pleting his son’s education by travel, and sends him off, after 
he has exchanged rings with Julia, to join Valentine. 

II. Valentine has fallen in love with Sylvia, daughter of the 
Duke of Milan, who returns his affection. Proteus, arriving at 
court, meets Sylvia, and instantly forgetting Julia, falls madly 
in love with her. To escape from Sir Thurio, her father’s choice 
for her, Sylvia plans to elope with Valentine. When they tell 
their plans to Proteus he immediately decides to inform the 
duke of the plot, hoping thereby to have Valentine banished, 
and thus to have a better chance at winning Sylvia for himself 
later. 

Julia, left at home, arranges to go to Milan to join her lover. 

III. After Proteus tells the duke how the lovers are going to 
make use of a rope ladder to escape that very night, the duke, 
through a ruse, catches Valentine with the ladder, and banishes 
him. Proteus is then asked to aid Sir Thurio in obtaining favor 
with Sylvia, and accepts this chance to press his own suit. 

IV. The banished Valentine is captured in a forest on the 
borders of Mantua by outlaws, who make him their chief. 

In Milan, Sylvia, knowing of Proteus’ former love, scorns his 
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attentions. His vows that Julia is dead are overheard by Julia, 
who enters the garden dressed as a page, and who exclaims 
sotto voce that while she may be dead, she is not yet buried! 
As page to Proteus she is sent to Sylvia with her own betrothal 
ring and a letter to claim Sylvia’s picture in exchange. Sylvia 
scorns the offerings, and learning that the page knows Julia, 
demands a detailed description of her. 

V. With the aid of the faithful Sir Eglamour, Sylvia escapes 
from Milan in search of Valentine. In the forest they are cap- 
tured by the outlaws. She is overtaken by Proteus who takes 
advantage of the situation to press his unwelcome attentions 
on her once more. Valentine, who is thinking over his present 
situation and dreaming of his lady love, hears her voice, and, 
rescuing her from Proteus, reviles his former friend for his 
conduct. Proteus, suddenly realizing his contemptible actions, 
repents, and is forgiven. The page reveals her identity to 
Proteus, who, repenting his inconstancy, returns to his first 
love. 

The duke and Sir Thurio, in search of Sylvia, are captured 
and brought to Valentine by the outlaws. In a general recon- 
ciliation Valentine pardons the duke, and the duke sanctions 
his suit for Sylvia, whom Sir Thurio gives up. The outlaws 
are pardoned, and they all return to Milan. 


HENRY VI, PART I 


I. In the midst of the funeral ceremony for Henry V, when 
the English are mourning that ‘‘ England ne’er lost a King of 
so much worth,” a king who could ‘“‘ne’er lift up his hand but 
conquered,” a messenger arriving at Westminster Abbey, 
brings news that the English, fighting under Talbot to keep 
the territory Henry V has won for them, and having inadequate 
support from home, have lost most of their conquests. 

The French, taking advantage of the weakness of the English 
forces to attempt raising the siege of Orleans, are being defeated 
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by their courageous foe when unexpected aid comes in the 
person of Joan de Pucelle, who, proclaiming herself inspired, 
rallies the French forces and rescues Orleans. 

In England, meanwhile, the child king, Henry VI, is sur- 
rounded by nobles who take advantage of his youth to advance 
their own interests, in utter disregard of the welfare of the 
state. 

II. The English take advantage of the celebration going on 
within Orleans to mount the walls and retake the city. 

Meanwhile, in England, Richard Plantagenet, heir of Mor- 
timer and York, in a quarrel with Beaufort, later Duke of 
Somerset, bids all who are present to pluck red or white roses, 
according to the side they take, suggesting that the majority 
will settle the quarrel. The bitter taunts that accompany this 
end is a brawl which is the beginning of a long civil war. 

Plantagenet, visiting his old uncle, Mortimer, on his death- 
bed, learns that he is the true heir to the throne, since his 
father, who was beheaded, was Richard II’s heir. As soon as 
his uncle expires, Plantagenet hastens to Parliament to demand 
his father’s title and estates. 

III. The little Henry VI is distressed by the quarrels among 
his nobles. Meanwhile, aided by Joan of Arc, the French take 
Rouen, only to have it retaken by the English, who, leaving a 
garrison there, march to Paris for the second coronation of 
Henry VI. Here the king makes Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury 
in reward for his services. The Duke of Burgundy, who has 
been serving on the English side, is won back to the French 
by the Maid, who persuades him that the English are making 
merely a tool of him. 

IV. The quarrel of the roses continues in spite of the plead- 
ing of the little king for peace. Talbot, meanwhile, is trying to 
take Bordeaux. In a battle between his forces and the Dau- 
phin’s, in which his son takes a valiant part, the English, 
lacking reinforcements because of the civil strife at home, are 
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defeated, and Talbot dies, broken-hearted, with his dead son 
in his arms. 

V. The king, though very young, nas consented to marry 
the daughter of the Earl of Armagnac, who offers a large dowry. 

Meanwhile, in a battle at Angiers, Joan of Arc is taken 
prisoner by York, and raving and cursing, is burned at the 
stake for witchcraft. Suffolk, who takes captive Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of Reignier, King of Naples, is so impressed 
by her beauty that he wants her as the English queen. His 
eloquent description of her so fires the young king that he 
rescinds his contract with the daughter of Armagnac and 
promises, if Margaret will have him, to make her his queen. 
Peace is declared between the English and the French. 


HENRY VI, PART II 


I. Margaret arrives in England to become Henry’s wife, but, 
to the dismay of Gloucester, the king’s uncle and counselor, 
she brings no dowry. The other nobles, however, taking the 
queen’s part, unite for the time being in an attempt to oust 
from his responsible post the faithful Gloucester, whose place 
they hope may go to one of them. Gloucester has already ex- 
pressed his willingness to resign at any time the king may 
desire. Aided by the queen, who is anxious to get unlimited 
control of her weak husband, they undermine Gloucester through 
his ambitious wife, Eleanor. Playing on her ambition to be 
queen they involve her with sorcerers, and York and Buck- 
ingham, breaking into her garden in the midst of their 
incantations, arrest them all as traitors, in accordance with 
the law. 

II. York, telling his lineage to Warwick and Salisbury, con- 
vinces them that he is the rightful heir to the throne, and 
gains their support in trying to dethrone the present occupant. 

Meanwhile, the Duchess of Gloucester is tried and con- 
demned to banishment. Her grief-stricken husband, knowing 
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it is the law, refuses to intercede for her, and, a broken old 
man, he resigns his post, leaving the king his own protector. 
He is surprised to receive a summons to Parliament. 

III. As ordered, Gloucester appears before Parliament, where 
Suffolk, incited by the queen, accuses him of high treason. 
He is sent to prison, where, since no charges can be proved 
against him, he is cruelly murdered under orders from Suffolk. 
As Warwick brings in the corpse, declaring murder has been 
done, Suffolk is accused, and sentenced to banishment. He 
bids a despairing farewell to the queen, whom he loves, and 
who, on her side, confesses that it is harder to part with him 
than to die. 

The nobles, meanwhile, are reviving the old quarrel. The 
king sends York to Ireland in response to an appeal for help 
in quelling a rebellion, hoping thereby to get rid of a dangerous 
rival. York, delighted at this chance to assemble an armed 
force, departs, leaving Jack Cade, a laborer, to stir up trouble 
in England, in order to give him an opening for returning to 
England and usurping the throne. 

IV. Suffolk, taken prisoner by pirates off the coast of Kent, 
is killed and his head sent back to the Queen, who mourns him 
grievously. Cade, with a small force, is making trouble in 
London, under pretence that he is heir to the throne. The 
fickle crowd is finally turned against him by the eloquence of 
Lord Clifford, and Cade, after hiding for some days, is slain. 
York seizes this occasion to return to England with an army, 
with the intent of removing Somerset, who has taken Glou- 
cester’s place. The fearful king, to satisfy York, plans to send 
Somerset to the Tower. 

V. Ina parley between the king and York, the latter is openly 
defiant. In the subsequent battle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster at St. Albans, York is victorious, and hastens 
on to London in order to reach there before the king arrives 
for Parliament. 
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HENRY VI, PART III 


I. When the king reaches the house of Parliament, he finds 
York seated on the throne, from which he refuses to move 
until the king promises him the succession after his death. 
This agreement is not long in force, however, for York, 
yielding to the advice of his sons, plans to win the throne at 
once, while Margaret, furious at his presumption in dethron- 
ing her lord, assembles an army against him. In the battle 
his young son is tortured and slain, and York himself cruelly 
killed. 

II. Edward and Richard, York’s sons, aided by the powerful 
Warwick, carry on the fight. At Towton there is a fierce 
battle, in which the queen’s forces are defeated, and Edward, 
Duke of York, becomes Edward IV. Warwick hastens off to 
France to secure Bona, daughter of Louis XI, as queen. 

III. Henry, who is in hiding, meets some gamekeepers, to 
whom he reveals his identity. They take him to a magistrate; 
he is then brought before the king and imprisoned. 

Edward, now king, is visited by Lady Elizabeth Grey on 
business regarding the restoration of her estates. The king, 
falling in love with her, offers to make her his queen, and the 
ceremony takes place at once. The news of this malviage 
reaches Warwick at the French court just as he has obtained 
the French king’s consent to his daughter’s alliance with 
Edward. It so happens that Warwick had just met Margaret, 
wife of the dethroned Henry, who was at the French court 
entreating aid. When he learns of the king’s marriage, he is 
so incensed at this breach of faith, and at the insult offered to 
himself, that he becomes reconciled with Margaret, and sets 
about obtaining forces from France to overthrow Edward. 
While these plans are being carried out he binds his bargain 
with Margaret by offering his eldest daughter to her son, 
Prince Edward, in marriage. 
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IV. Warwick hastens home with his French forces, where he 
succeeds in wresting the crown from Edward, and replacing the 
passive Henry on the throne, after releasing him from the 
Tower. Henry, bidding Warwick, aided by his son-in-law 
Clarence, assume charge of the government, plans to lead a 
peaceful life. Edward, on his way to Flanders, escapes, and 
after remaining in Burgundy long enough to recruit some 
troops, returns to York, recovers his estates, and soon is strong 
enough to march upon London. He removes Henry to the 
Tower again, and resumes the crown. 

V. Edward and Warwick meet in a battle in which the latter 
is slain. Margaret, returning with French forces, is defeated 
and taken prisoner. Gloucester, the king’s brother, after killing 
Margaret’s son, seeks out Henry, whom he finds reading in the 
Tower, and stabs him to death. Edward and his queen, with 
their infant son, become rulers of a kingdom which for the time 
being is at peace. Margaret is ransomed by her father and 
returns to France. 


RICHARD III 


I. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who has resolved to wrest 
the throne from his brother, Edward IV, begins his plot by 
having his brother George, Duke of Clarence, arrested on .a 
pretext and imprisoned in the Tower, where he is later killed 
under Gloucester’s orders. He next meets Lady Anne follow- 
ing the funeral procession of her father-in-law, the late King 
Henry VI, and, despite the fact that he had murdered her 
father and husband, he so fascinates her by his protests that 
it was done for love of her that she finally, bewildered by his 
protestations, agrees to his suit for her hand. 

II. Edward IV, whose health is failing, thinks he is succeed- 
ing in bringing peace among his hostile nobles. At the death 
of the king, which soon occurs, Queen Elizabeth joins with her 
mother-in-law, the Duchess of York, in lamenting his loss. 
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The young Prince Edward of Wales is sent for to be crowned 
king. Before he arrives, three nobles of the Queen’s kindred are 
arrested by order of Gloucester and Buckingham, a move which 
so terrifies the queen that she hastens with her younger son to 
a Sanctuary. 

III. Meeting the prince with pretended affection and cour- 
tesy, Gloucester ushers him and his little brother, who has 
been brought from his mother, into lodgings in the Tower, 
where he has them held prisoners. He then brings about the 
death of Lord Hastings, a strong adherent of the king. Aided 
by his ally, the Duke of Buckingham, the crafty Richard so 
manipulates public opinion that he is finally acclaimed as king, 
and arrangements are made for the coronation. 

IV. Anne sadly obeys Richard’s orders to be crowned as his 
queen. Buckingham’s allegiance to the new king wavers when 
he so cruelty orders the death of the two innocent princes 
in the Tower, and the estrangement is increased by the king’s 
refusal to grant him the earldom which he had been promised. 
He hastens to join Richmond, who is preparing to take up 
arms against Richard. Richard, meanwhile, after secretly ar- 
ranging for his wife’s death, is causing the former Queen 
Elizabeth great distress by wooing her daughter Elizabeth, 
heiress of York, and daughter of Henry IV, whom Richmond 
wants to marry. A messenger announces to the king the arrival 
of Richmond, who comes to claim the throne. 

V. At Bosworth Field the night before the battle, Richard 
is visited by terrifying visions in which his murdered victims 
pass before him, while Richmond passes a night full of “fairest- 
boding dreams.”’ In the ensuing battle the king’s forces are 
routed, and the king himself slain by Richmond. Richmond 
is crowned Henry VII, and proposes to be married to Eliza- 
beth, thus uniting the factions of the red and the white rose, and 
insuring a ‘‘smooth-faced peace, with smiling plenty, and fair 
prosperous days.” 
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KING JOHN 


I. At the death of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, his brother John 
has seized the throne from the rightful heir, their small nephew 
Arthur. King Philip of France, upholds Arthur’s claim under 
threat of war, to which John retorts by invading France, with 
Faulconbridge, the natural son of Coeur-de-Lion, as one of his 
generals. 

II. The Austrian and French forces, drawn up before the 
city of Angiers, have pledged themselves to forget their former 
enmity and join forces in Arthur’s cause against England, when . 
the English forces appear. A hot quarrel between Eleanor, 
mother of John, and Constance, Arthur’s mother, lends zest 
to the interview between the English and the French king. 
Incensed at the refusal of Angiers to open its gates until it 
knows which is the rightful English king, both sides are about 
to attack when the citizens suggest that a marriage between 
Blanch of Spain, John’s niece, and the Dauphin will make a 
peaceful settlement. After liberal dowries have been bestowed 
upon the couple, they all enter Angiers for the wedding. 

III. A legate, Cardinal Pandulph, arriving from Rome to 
investigate John’s refusal to bow to the Pope’s commands, 
excommunicates him. Whereupon Philip breaks their treaty. 
War is resumed, .in which John takes Arthur prisoner, and. 
secretly orders his chamberlain, Hubert, to have him put to 
death. 

IV. Hubert, preparing to obey orders to have Arthur’s eyes 
burned out, is so touched by the trusting dependence of the 
boy and by his entreaties that he leaves him unharmed. Soon 
after, Arthur jumps from his high window in an attempt to 
escape, and his mangled body is found by Faulconbridge, 
Salisbury and Pembroke, nobles who, in common with many 
English, have been aroused by the cruel treatment of a child. 
Believing him murdered, Salisbury and his companions hasten 
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off to the camp of the Dauphin, who, with the Pope’s sanction, 
is invading England. 

V. John surrenders his crown to the Pope, hoping thereby 
to ward off the French invasion, but the papal legate is unable 
to stay the Dauphin, who is claiming the throne in his wife’s 
name. In the ensuing battle neither side wins a decisive vic- 
tory. The English nobles who have joined the Dauphin return 
to the support of their king. Both sides, weakened, are ready 
for peace. Meanwhile, John, feeling ill, has taken refuge in 
Swinstead Abbey, where he is poisoned by one of the monks, 
and dies, surrounded by his faithful nobles and his son Henry. 
The legate arrives with honorable terms of peace, and the 
Dauphin returns to France, leaving the details of peace to 
the legate. Faulconbridge, swearing loyalty to the new king 
Henry III, says that England shall have nothing to fear ‘‘if 
England to itself do rest but true.” 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 


I. Returning home to Rome as victor in a war against the 
Goths, Titus Andronicus refuses the throne for himself, and 
supports the claim of Saturninus, elder son of the deceased 
emperor. He also consents to give him his daughter Lavinia in 
marriage. Bassianus, younger brother of Saturninus, here 
announces that Lavinia is betrothed to him. It happens that 
there has just been a sacrifice to the gods of which the eldest 
son of Tamora, captive queen of the Goths, was the victim. 
Saturninus has noticed Tamora with great favor, and with 
alacrity he chooses her as his wife, instead. Jealous of Titus’ 
power, he plans his downfall, and is aided by the ruthless 
Tamora, who is anxious to avenge her son’s death. 

II. At a hunt Aaron, the Moorish lover of Tamora, incites 
her two sons, who are both in love with Lavinia, to ravish her 
in turn, and then insure her silence by tearing out her tongue. 
Lavinia and Bassianus, coming upon the empress and her lover, 
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reproach her for her infidelity, whereupon her sons, who arrive 
just then, kill Bassianus and throw him into a pit. The two 
sons bear off Lavinia, and she is found later with hands cut off 
and tongue torn out. Two sons of Titus, who are out hunting, 
find Bassianus’ body in the pit, into which they both, in their 
horror, tumble. The emperor, finding them there, fastens on 
them the murder of his brother. 

III. The emperor, yielding to Titus’ pleas, offers to spare 
the lives of his sons, who are sentenced to death, if their father 
will sacrifice one of his own hands for them. As he does tois 
gladly, the heads of his two sons are sent back to him. Angered 
at this treachery, Titus swears to spend his life avenging this 
deed. 

IV. By indicating the story of Philomel and writing with a 
stick on the sand, Lavinia succeeds in informing her father, 
who her betrayers are. Feigning madness, he then sends strange 
messages to the emperor and strange gifts to Tamora’s sons. 

Meanwhile, Tamora gives birth to a black son, whose pa- 
ternity is unquestionable. Aaron, defending it, decides to carry 
it back to the Goths to be raised, and after killing the nurse 
and midwife to insure their silence, he arranges for a substitute 
_ white baby to be presented to the emperor as his. | 

Word comes that a son of Titus, Lucius, who has been 
banished from Rome, is advancing with a huge army of Goths 
against the city. The emperor, knowing the people will favor 
Lucius, is so dejected and dismayed, that Tamora arranges an 
interview with Titus, hoping to separate Lucius from the Goths. 

VY. With her two sons she goes to his house. Titus, feigning 
insanity, kills the sons, and offers them to the empress at a 
feast, baked in a pie. In the general slaughter that follows, 
Titus, Saturninus, Tamora, and Lavinia are all killed. Lucius 
tells the people the truth of his father’s persecution, and is 
proclaimed emperor, while Aaron is condemned to a lingering 
death. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET “,. Lael: 


I. In Verona there existed an old and bitter feud between 
the Capulets and Montagues. Old lord Capulet is giving a ball, 
to which Romeo, heir to the Montagues, is persuaded to go 
masked in order to see the disdainful Rosaline, with whom he 
thinks himself deeply in love. He talks there with a young girl 
whose grace and beauty at once overshadow everyone else for 
him, and is dismayed to find she is Juliet, heiress of the Capu- 
lets. His identity is discovered by Tybalt, kinsman of the 
Capulets, who is about to draw the sword on him, when de- 
terred by Capulet. Juliet, though learning Romeo’s name, con- 
fesses to herself that she cannot help loving him. 

II. Sadly, Juliet, at her balcony over the garden, confesses to 
the night her love for Romeo, whereupon, watching her window 
from below, and hearing her speak his name, he reveals his 
presence. In an ardent love scene, realizing the family diffi- 
culties, they resolve on a secret marriage. This is performed 
the next day in the cell of Friar Laurence, a friend of Romeo’s. 

III. Tybalt is seeking an encounter with Romeo because of 
his presence at the recent ball. Romeo, returning from his 
wedding, comes upon Tybalt talking to his friends Benvolio and 
Mercutio. Seeing Romeo, Tybalt insists upon a fight, which 
Romeo, feeling just then charitable toward all Capulets, refuses. 
Mercutio, not understanding Romeo’s softened mood, fights 
in his place and is killed. Roused to anger by his friend’s death, 
Romeo turns on Tybalt and kills him, for which deed he is 
banished. Juliet’s father, knowing nothing of her secret mar- 
riage to Romeo, is insisting that she marry Paris, her kinsman, 
at once. 

IV. Friar Laurence, whom Juliet in despair consults, advises 
her to appear to acquiesce in the marriage, and on the day of 
the wedding to take a potion, which he gives her, to effect in 
her the appearance of death for a time. After she is in the 
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burial vault, he says, she will awake, and Romeo can come from 
Mantua to take her away. 

V. Before the friar can notify Romeo of this plan, he hears 
of Juliet’s death. In despair he procures a deadly poison, 
enters her tomb, and seeing her lying there, drinks the poison 
and dies by her side. Soon after Juliet awakes, sees Romeo, 
and realizing what he has done, she seizes his dagger and kills 
herself. 

This double tragedy so shocks the houses of Capulet and 
Montague that they consider the lovers as sacrifices to their 
enmity and are reconciled. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


I. As part of the festivities preceding the wedding of the 
Duke of Athens to Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, the duke 
has ordered the Athenian youth to prepare some entertainment. 

Egeus, an Athenian, brings his daughter Hermia before the 
duke with the complaint that she refuses to obey her father’s 
command to marry Demetrius, choosing instead Lysander, 
whom she loves. The duke, though sympathizing with her, is 
forced by the law to command her to obey her father or pay 
the penalty of death or of a convent life. In desperation the 
lovers plan to flee beyond the jurisdiction of the law. They 
confide in Helena, Hermia’s friend, and she at once informs 
Demetrius, her former lover, of the plan, hoping thereby to 
win back his love. 

II. In the fairy kingdom in the woods King Oberon, piqued 
by a disagreement with his Queen Titania, orders Puck to 
procure a love juice which, when put on her eyelids as she 
sleeps, will insure her love for the first person she sees on 
waking. Just then, seeing that Demetrius, who is in the woods 
expecting to meet Lysander and Hermia, is much upset to 
find only the unhappy Helena, he orders Puck to anoint his 
eyelids with the juice, so that Helena’s love for him may be 
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returned. Puck, in error, afioints the eyes of Lysander, who is 
also in the forest, so that Lysander, seeing Helena nrst as he 
wakes, loves her instead of Hermia. . 

-ITI. Bottom, the weaver, and his friends appear to rehearse 
the play they are to present before Egeus. Puck, in fun, puts 
an ass’s head on Bottom, which frightens his friends away. 
Titania, waking, sees the human ass and at once makes love to 
him. 

Meantime Oberon finds out Puck’s error in administering the 
love juice and corrects it by touching Demetrius’ eyes himself, 
so that Demetrius, waking, and seeing Lysander making love 
to Helena, becomes jealous and wants to fight him. Helena, 
in distress, thinks they are mocking her, and Hermia is in 
despair. Puck then, as they finally sleep again, removes the 
spell from Lysander’s eyes. 

IV. Oberon, finding Titania making love to Bottom, removes 
the spell from her eyes, and restores his normal shape to Bot- 
tom, who at once returns home with his mind full of the won- 
ders he has seen. 

Theseus and Hippolyta, hunting in the forest, find the lovers, 
Helena and Demetrius, and Hermia and Lysander. He is 
delighted with the settlement of their love affairs and invites 
them all to a feast at Athens with him. 

V. There is a wedding feast for the three couples at the 
palace of Theseus, after which the crude and amusing play of 
Bottom and his companions, entitled ‘“‘Pyramus and Thisbe,”’ 
is presented. 

In the night the fairies dance through the house singing songs 
of blessing on its occupants. 


KING RICHARD I 


I. Henry Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, accuses the Duke of Norfolk, in the presence of Rich- 
ard II of England, nephew to Lancaster, of taking for his own 
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use money intended for soldiers’ pay, and of plotting treason. 
Norfolk, protesting innocence, takes up the gage thrown down 
by Bolingbroke. At the time appointed for their meeting in 
the lists, the king calls off the combat and sentences the two 
men to exile, Bolingbroke for six years and Norfolk for life. 

As the king is being reminded that matters in Ireland are 
pressing, he hears of the serious illness of his uncle, John of 
Gaunt, and as he hastens to him, he hopes for his speedy death, 
so that he may confiscate the estate to defray the expenses of 
his Irish campaign. 

II. On his deathbed Gaunt reproaches Richard for his way- 
ward conduct, reminding him that he is merely “‘Landlord of 
England” for a time. At his death Richard, to the sorrow of 
York, orders the confiscation of his estate. 

While the king is in Ireland, leaving the kingdom in the 
hands of York, Bolingbroke takes advantage of his absence to 
land an armed force on the English coast. When York demands 
of him the meaning of this treasonable conduct his nephew 
states that he comes to claim nothing but his own inheritance. 
York, unable to object to this, remains neutral. Meanwhile, 
Welsh forces waiting for Richard decide he is dead and disband. 

III. Returning home at the news of Bolingbroke’s invasion, 
Richard finds his forces so depleted that he is forced to an 
interview with him, in which Bolingbroke states that all he 
demands is the return of his estates and the repeal of his sen- 
tence of banishment. The king, though warned by Aumerle, 
son of York, of his cousin’s popularity and ambition for power, 
is obliged to comply with these demands, and accompanies 
Bolingbroke to London. 

IV. At London Bolingbroke confronts the king with many 
charges, and after forcing him through his spokesman, North- 
umberland, to make a public and voluntary abdication of his 
throne in his favor, has the deposed king imprisoned in the 
Tower. 
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V. Bolingbroke takes the throne as Henry IV. He transfers 
Richard to Pomfret, and, forbidding the queen to accompany 
him, orders her to France. The Duke of York, learning by 
chance of a plot, in which his son and a dozen other lords are 
implicated, to slay the deposed king, hastens to the king 
demanding punishment for his son for his part in the plot. 
His mother, arriving in haste, gains pardon from the king for 
Aumerle. Exton, understanding from a remark of the king’s 
that he would be relieved if the former monarch were dead, 
visits Richard on a pretext, and after trying without success to 
poison him through his food, finally kills him with an ax. 
When he learns of this murder, Bolingbroke, though glad, 
vows he must abhor the murderer, and, to do penance, promises 
to undertake a voyage to the Holy Land. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


I. In order to lend his dear friend, Bassanio, 3,000 ducats 
to enable him to press his suit for Portia, Antonio, a Venetian 
merchant, borrows the money from a Jewish money-lender, 
Shylock, agreeing casually to the Jew’s strange condition that 
if the money is not forthcoming on the day the bond should 
be due, he would forfeit a pound of flesh. Knowing that several 
of his ships are on their way home he feels no uneasiness about 
’ paying the note on time. 

II. Jessica, Shylock’s daughter, elopes with Lorenzo, a 
Christian, and also a friend of Antonio’s, an act which in- 
tensifies Shylock’s hatred of all Christians and especially of 
Antonio; and he gloats over the possibility of extracting this 
pound of flesh. 

Portia, a beautiful and wealthy lady, is bound by her father’s 
will to give her hand in marriage to the man who chooses 
rightly from the three caskets,—of gold, silver, and lead. So 
far, though many have chosen, none has opened the correct 
one. 
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III. Bassanio, by means of Antont>’s money, arfives at 
Portia’s house, where, to the joy of both of them, he draws 
her picture from the leaden casket and wins his lady WA letter 
from Antonio comes in the midst of their joy, bringing the 
dreadful news that his ships are lost at sea, and that he will 
therefore have to submit to Shylock’s horrible penalty in 
default of repaying the loan.¥ Bassanio hastens back to Venice 
to his friend’s aid. Portia, alone with her maid Nerissa, con- 
ceives a daring plan to help her lover’s friend. 

IV. Just as matters are going badly for Antonio in the court, 
Portia, in the costume of a doctor of laws, with an introduction 
to the court from the learned Bellario of Padua (her kinsman), 
enters, and after considering the case in dignified legal style, 
agrees with the justice of the penalty, but forbids the shedding 
of a single drop of blood with the extraction of the flesh, since 
no blood was named in the bond. With this advice the court 
decides against Shylock, and decrees that, for conspiring against 
the life of a Venetian, he must forfeit his property and turn 
Christian. A further sentence permits him to keep his property 
on condition that he will it to his daughter Jessica, whom he 
has previously renounced. As the disconsolate old Jew leaves 
the court, Bassanio is so overjoyed at Portia’s success in saving 
his friend’s life that he gives her the only reward she will 
accept, the ring she had previously given him at their betrothal 
and a present he had sworn always to keep. Nerissa, in the 
guise of a lawyer’s clerk, likewise obtains from Gratiano, 
Bassanio’s friend, whom.she had just married, a similar ring. 

V. Bassanio and Gratiano, hastening back with Antonio to 
Portia’s house, are met by Portia and Nerissa, who at first 
pretend great anger because their rings are gone. After enjoy- 
ing the distress of the men in trying to explain about the 
wonderful lawyer at the court, they confess their part in the 
trial, and general explanations and congratulations make a 
happy ending. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Induction. A lord, happening upon a drunken tinker, amuses 
himself by having his servants clothe him richly and take him 
to a luxurious bed, where, on waking, he is welcomed by a 
page masquerading as his wife, who tearfully rejoices that the 
fit of insanity in her noble husband has passed. Pretending 
to prevent another lapse into melancholy by providing amuse- 
ment for him, they have the following play presented. 

I. Lucentio, in Padua as a student, with Tranio as his ad- 
viser and servant, meets in the public square Baptista, a rich 
gentleman of Padua, and his daughters, Katherine, known for 
her shrewish temper, and the gentle Bianca. Her father insists 
on marrying off Katherine before considering the question of 
Bianca’s marriage. Bianca’s two suitors, Gremio and Hor- 
tensio, therefore, hurry away to find a husband for Katherine. 
Lucentio, falling in love with Bianca, plans to disguise himself 
and get a position as her tutor. Petruchio, a gentleman of 
Verona, hearing of Katherine’s wealth and also her temper, 
decides to woo her. 

II. Lucentio becomes Bianca’s tutor, while Tranio, mas- 
querading as Lucentio, woos her openly. Baptista consents to 
Petruchio’s suit for Katherine, and he, calmly ignoring her 
violent, termagant attitude and remarks, sets the wedding for 
the following Sunday. 

III. The bridegroom is late for the wedding, but finally 
appears in a disreputable costume, which he insists on wearing. 
During the ceremony his uncouth behavior is unaccountable, 
and immediately afterwards he rushes his wife away, without 
even waiting for the wedding feast. 

Meanwhile, Lucentio, as Bianca’s tutor, is winning her favor. 

IV. At his home Petruchio, while pretending it is all on his 
wife’s account, scolds the servants, refuses to have her served 
with food on the pretense that it is ill cooked, and disdainfully 
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rejects the fine clothes that were ordered, as unworthy of her. 
This treatment succeeds, as it was intended to, in making his 
wife more even-tempered and submissive. 

In Padua, meanwhile, Baptista has bestowed Bianca upon 
the false Lucentio, while the real Lucentio has won Bianca for 
himself. Needing to have a father’s consent, they find an 
aged schoolmaster who consents to act as the false father. 

V. Vincentio, Lucentio’s real father, arrives to visit his 
son, and meets Tranio, clothed as Lucentio. Suspecting that 
his son has met with foul play, he stirs up a commotion, and is 
about to be arrested when Lucentio appears with Bianca, whom 
he has just married. Hortensio, losing Bianca, marries a rich 
widow. With Katherine and Petruchio, who have just arrived 
on a visit, they all attend a banquet at Lucentio’s home in 
Padua, where, after the feast, Katherine shows herself to be the: 
most submissive and gentle and obedient of the three brides. 


HENRY IV, PART I 


I. Henry IV’s proposed crusade to the Holy Land is delayed 
by news of the fighting in Scotland, where Hotspur, son of his 
former friend Northumberland, is victorious over Douglas and 
the Scots; and in Wales, where Glendower, in rebellion against 
the royal forces under Mortimer, has taken captive Mortimer, 
who is brother to Hotspur’s wife. Hotspur refuses to deliver 
to the king his prisoners unless the king will ransom Mortimer. 
Henry’s angry refusal to do this is explained by the fact that 
Mortimer is Richard II’s heir, and therefore the rightful 
occupant of the throne which Bolingbroke usurped. Incensed 
by the king’s refusal, Hotspur returns his prisoners without 
ransom, and in great excitement plots with the Scots and the 
Welsh to overthrow the king. 

II. Prince Hal, son of the king, passes his days with his 
boon companion, Sir John Falstaff, a corpulent, dissolute old 
warrior, and his friends, who, treating the prince as one of 
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themselves, indulge in many practical jokes. Hearing that 
Falstaff is planning to rob some travelers on the highway, the 
prince and one friend, in disguise, surprise the thieves as they 
are dividing the booty, and easily frighten them off. In the 
incomparable tavern scene in which they plan to expose the 
cowardice of Falstaff he turns the tables with superb clever- 
ness and they act out a burlesque scene between Hal and the 
king. In the midst of this scene news of imminent war breaks 
in, and Hal declares that the lazy Falstaff shall lead a company 
of troops. : 

III. Being gravely reproved by the king for his careless and 
dissolute ways, and warned that Hotspur’s popularity is a dis- 
grace and challenge to him, Prince Hal promises to be equal 
to his responsibilities, a promise he fulfils. In a meeting at the 
tavern of which Mistress Quickly is hostess, he explains the 
joke he played on Falstaff (of rifling his pockets while he 
slept) and gives him command of a small body of infantry in 
the wing of the army which he is commanding. 

IV. Hotspur, in camp near Shrewsbury, is hampered because, 
owing to his father’s illness, his troops are not arriving, and 
the Welsh troops are delayed. The Archbishop of York is 
allied with Hotspur to get revenge for the murder of his brother 
by Bolingbroke. A message arrives from the king demanding 
Hotspur’s grievances, to which Hotspur replies by sending 
his uncle to the king to speak for him. 

V. At a parley the next day Worcester, the rebel emissary, 
reminding Henry of the help his family has given in making 
him king, accuses him of being ungrateful and overbearing. A 
challenge from Prince Hal to Hotspur to settle their trouble in 
a personal combat is not delivered; nor is the news of the 
king’s offer of pardon since Worcester has no faith in the king’s 
promise. A battle follows, in which Hotspur, jealous of the 
praise his friends are giving Prince Hal, seeks him out and is 
killed by the Prince, Falstaff, feigning death to avoid being 
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killed, boasts that he killed Hotspur. Pen of the valor of the 
Prince and of his younger brother John, Henry sends J ohn, 
with troops to punish the Archbishop and Northumberland for 
their rebellion, while he and Prince Hal plan to go to war against 
Glendower in Wales. 


HENRY IV, PART II 


I. After hearing contradictory rumors of the battle of 
Shrewsbury, the old Earl of Northumberland learns of the 
death of his son in the battle. News that Prince John is ad- 
vancing against him causes the old man to remark that old and 
weak as he is, he must put aside personal grief and arm in 
self-defense. His ally, the Archbishop of York, taking stock of 
his forces, feels he must depend largely on the Earl for defense. 

II. Falstaff, arrested for debt to Mistress Quickly, who says 
he owes her both money and marriage, is sentenced to pay her 
and makes amends. As a messenger appears just then with 
news of the approach of the king and the Prince of Wales, 
Falstaff takes advantage of the interruption to cajole the 
hostess into forgiving him everything and inviting him to 
dinner. As Prince Hal and Poins, one of Falstaff’s friends, 
reach the city, they jocosely plan to disguise themselves as 
waiters and surprise Sir John at the tavern. After witnessing 
a comical love scene between Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, 
they reveal their identity. The prince, suddenly remembering 
his serious business, hastily resumes his own clothes and 
leaves; and just as Falstaff is congratulating himself on having 
a peaceful evening, orders arrive from the prince to report at 
court at once for orders. 

III. The king, in ill health, becomes despondent, and in 
spite of Warwick’s reassurances that the rebels cannot win, is 
uneasy and longs for the end of these wars, so that he may 
undertake his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Meanwhile, at the house of Justice Shallow, Falstaff, who 
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has come to choose recruits for his force, is accepting payment 
for release from the able-bodied, and is choosing the weakest 
and thinnest recruits, saying that they offer less surface for 
bullets. 

IV. Prince John and his army are facing the troops of the 
Archbishop of York, who has just received the disconcerting 
word that Northumberland, unable to levy the necessary 
troops, has gone to Scotland to pray for success for his side. 
_ Inviting the rebel leaders to a conference, John offers them 
peace and redress of their grievances. Although mistrusting 
this offer, they consent to it, believing that the serious illness 
of the king causes the desire for general peace; and they order 
their troops to disband. Prince John, thereupon, having already 
given orders to have the scattered rebel bands slaughtered, 
arrests Hastings, Mowbray and the archbishop on the charge 
of high treason, and has them executed. 

The Prince of Wales, summoned from the tavern to the sick 
bed of the king, finds his father sinking. Left alone with him, 
Prince Hal, seeing his father’s heavy crown lying on the pillow, 
and believing his father dead, solemnly takes it into the next 
room, where he is overcome by grief for his father and by the 
importance of his position. Recovering from a stupor, Henry 
misses the crown, and bitterly reproaches his son with being 
in unfilial haste to succeed him. As he predicts an era of lawless- 
ness under a reckless Henry V, Prince Hal, in great grief, re- 
veals to his father his love for him, and his earnest desire to 
be a worthy successor. Greatly reassured by this confession, 
Henry IV dies, praying ace eii for his usurpation of the 
crown. 

V. Prince Hal being crowned Henry V, forsakes the society 
of Falstaff and his companions, and, to their discomfiture, 
banishes them to within ten miles of his person until they 
shall reform, while he resolves to prove worthy of his high 
position. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


I. Sir John Falstaff tells his friends, as they are drinking 
at an inn, that he is going to make love to Mistress Page and 
to Mistress Ford, both of whom he thinks favor him. 

Anne, daughter of Mistress Page, has several suitors, Slender, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Doctor Caius, and Fenton. 

II. Mistress Page and Mistress Ford compare the love letters 
they have received from Falstaff, and are amused to find 
them almost identical. They form a plan to humiliate him, 
and begin by having Mistress Ford make an appointment with 
him, in which they are aided by Mistress Quickly, servant to 
Dr. Caius. Meanwhile, Ford, calling himself Brook, learns from 
Falstaff of this appointment. 

III. The women have prepared a basket of soiled linen, in 
which they are planning at this rendez-vous, to have Falstaff 
hidden, taken away, and dumped into the river, on the pretense 
that it is the only way he can escape from the house. When 
Ford unexpectedly arrives this method proves a really necessary 
mode of getting Falstaff away without Ford’s knowledge. 
Though wet and bedraggled by the drenching, he makes a 
second appointment with Mistress Ford. He also tells. his 
companion Brook of the rendez-vous and its climax. 

IV. At their second appointment, when Ford again surprises 
them. Falstaff refuses to get into the basket, which is again 
ready. Mistress Ford then has him disguised as an old woman, 
and while the irate husband is searching the basket he escapes, 
though not without getting some blows from Ford as he passes 
out. The women then tell their husbands of the plot they had 
conceived against Falstaff, and the men, rejoicing to find their 
wives faithful, join them in a final plot to confound him, at a 
night meeting in Windsor Park. 

Meanwhile, Anne Page, while her parents are planning to 
marry her off to Caius or Slender, takes matters into her 
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ay hands and makes her plans to marry Fenton, whom she 
oves. 

V. At Windsor Park, Falstaff, wearing a buck’s head, is 
surrounded and prodded with their tapers by Anne Page and 
her friends as fairies. Ford, Page, and their wives, reveal their 
identity to Falstaff, reproach him, make fun of him, and 
pardon him. 

It is revealed that Anne has married Fenton. Everyone at 
last goes home to laugh over the events of the evening. 


HENRY V 


I. Soon after his accession to the throne, Henry V decides 
to increase his popularity and keep his nobles occupied by 
foreign conquest. Having assurance that under the old Salic 
law he is the rightful heir to the throne of France, the king, 
after providing for England’s defence against any attack by 
Scotland, starts his campaign against France by demanding 
certain French domains. To this request the Dauphin, believing _ 
he is dealing with a young and reckless monarch, responds by 
sending Henry a gift of a cask of tennis balls. The king dis- 
misses the French ambassadors with the grim remark that the 
Dauphin shall soon see his tennis balls turned into “oun- 
stones.” 

II. Ancient Pistol, friend of Falstaff, has married Mistress 
Quickly. Falstaff dies broken-hearted because Prince Hal, now 
king, his old friend and comrade, has deserted him. 

With great enthusiasm for their king and his cause, the 
English prepare for the expedition to France. Henry, learning 
of a plot to murder him as he embarks, has the three conspirators 
put to death. With his army he hastens to France, where he 
has already sent an ambassador to the Dauphin demanding his 
crown, under penalty of war. 

III. The Dauphin answers Henry’s demand with the offer 
of his daughter Katherine’s hand and a dowry so small as to 
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be insulting. Arriving in France, the English, forcing Harfleur 
to surrender, spend the night there before pressing on the 
Calais. 

Princess Katherine, in her apartment, is trying to learn some 
English words from her maid, who has lived in England. 

Weakened by sickness and privations, and outnumbered five 
to one, the English army is encamped at Agincourt, ready for 
battle. Henry, insisting that his soldiers respect property 
and the French people, orders Bardolph, a friend of Falstaff’s, 
hanged for robbing a church. The French, confident of success, 
are already boasting of the victory that is to be theirs on the 
morrow. — 

IV. Realizing the serious position of the English, Henry 
disguised in a long cloak, goes among his soldiers to learn their 
attitude, the night before the battle. The next morning the 
courageous English king, by his example and his contagious 
enthusiasm, has so enheartened his troops that in the battle 
with the overconfident and mismanaged French troops the 
English gain an overwhelming victory, with almost no loss of 
life. 

V. After returning home and giving thanks for his victory, 
Henry goes to the French court, where he is kindly welcomed. 
In an interview with Katherine, he manages to convey to her, 
despite their difficulties with each other’s language, the plain 
fact that he loves her, to which she responds so satisfactorily 
that he insists on sealing their compact with a kiss, even though 
that is contrary to French custom. His terms, which include 
the throne of France and the hand of Katherine, are granted, 
and all look forward to a peaceful union of France and England. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


I. Tecnsto: governor of Messina, his daughter Hero and his 
witty and sprightly niece Beatrice, receive a visit from Don 
Pedro, Prince of Arragon, his evil-minded natural brother John, 
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and Claudio and Benedick, two young lords, who are returning 
victorious from the wars. Beatrice and Benedick begin at 
once the skirmish of wit and the saucy and scornful repartee 
which always characterizes their meetings. Learning that 
Claudio is much attracted to the quieter Hero, Don Pedro 

_ Kindly offers to aid him in winning her hand. Don J ohn, who 
hates Claudio, hears of this through a servant and plans to 
thwart the scheme. 

_—~If. At a masked ball that evening Claudio’s suspicion that 
Don Pedro is wooing Hero for himself, an idea given him by 
the malicious Don John, is dispelled by the kindly Don Pedro, 
who tells him he has won Hero’s and her father’s consent to 
Claudio’s suit.. At Don Pedro’s suggestion that Beatrice is 
well suited to Benedick, they conspire to bring them together, 
and begin this plan by letting Benedick overhear Don Pedro 
and Leonato discussing for his benefit how much in love with 
him Beatrice really is, in spite of her actions to the contrary, 
and wondering whether he should be told of her attitude. 

III. In a similar way Beatrice is made to believe that 
Benedick loves her deeply. She thereupon ceases jibing, and 
decides to reward Benedick for his love. Meanwhile Don John’s 
villainous plot to have Claudio think Hero unfaithful by letting 
him overhear what he may suppose is a secret meeting be- 
tween Hero and a lover, but which is really a conversation 
between Borachio, follower of Don John’s, and a waiting-maid 
whom he addresses as Hero, is carried out. The watchmen, 
Dogberry and Verges, hear Don John’s men telling how the 
plan worked out and what the reward is for them. They 
arrest the men and bring them before Leonato for examination. 
Leonato, too busy to hear Dogberry’s involved story, tells him 
to examine the prisoners himself. 

IV. At the church Claudio startles everyone by denouncing 
Hero, and telling of the meeting he witnessed the previous 
night at her window, at which revelation the innocent Hero 
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swoons. At the friar’s suggestion the report is given out that 
she is dead. Beatrice, trusting her cousin, demands Claudio’s 
life at the hands of Benedick, who, under the stress of the 
moment, has confessed his love for her. 

Dogberry, in the meantime, is importantly and fussily getting 
the whole story from his prisoners. 

V. Leonato is in despair, and Benedick has challenged Clau- 
dio, when Dogberry, appearing with the prisoners, who are 
Don John’s men, explains, with their help, the whole story. 
Claudio begs forgiveness for misrepresenting the case, and is 
forgiven by Leonato on condition that he shall marry his niece, 
who, he says, resembles Hero, and whose face he is not to see 
until after the wedding. At the church after the ceremony he is 
rejoiced to find in his bride Hero herself, whose death has been 
a false report. Beatrice and Benedick, though they learn of 
the ruse to bring them together, decide to seal their love with a 
kiss. Don John is captured and brought back for punishment. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


I. Julius Caesar, returning victorious to Rome from foreign 
wars, is escorted to the Capitol by enthusiastic citizens who 
offer him, through Mark Antony, the crown. Three times he 
‘refuses. But a group of conspirators headed by Cassius is 
even now plotting against him, and they succeed in persuading 
Brutus, good friend to Caesar, that the welfare of Rome demands 
Caesar’s death. 

II. On entering Rome, Caesar has been warned by a sooth- 
sayer to ‘‘beware the Ides of March,” and is therefore urged 
by his wife this morning to remain at home. The conspirators, 
however, come to his house in friendly guise and succeed in 
inducing him to accompany them to the Capitol. 

III. At the Senate-house the conspirators group themselves 
around Caesar on a pretext, and stab him. Seeing Brutus’s 
thrust, Caesar exclaims, ‘‘Et tu, Brute,’ and dies. In a speech 
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justifying their action, Brutus says that love of Rome alone 
made the murder necessary, a sentiment which is hailed with 
enthusiasm by the populace. Mark Antony, friend of Caesar, 
follows with another speech praising Caesar, and while calling 
Brutus and the conspirators “honorable men” he so cleverly 
twists the argument that the crowd, a moment before cheering 
Brutus, turns in anger against the conspirators, who are forced 
to flee from the city. 

IV. A battle is about to be fought between the forces of 
Brutus and Cassius, and the triumvirate formed at Caesar’s 
death, Mark Antony, Octavius Caesar, and Lepidus. One 
night, while sleeping in his tent on the plains of Philippi, the 
ghost of Caesar appears to Brutus with the words “Thou shalt 
see me at Philippi.” 

V. In the battle at Philippi the forebodings of their leaders 
take the heart out of the troops of Cassius and Brutus. Cassius 
orders his servant Pindarus to kill him with the sword with 
which he killed Caesar, and later Brutus falls on his own 
sword. The triumvirs win the day. Antony, appearing with 
Octavius, solemnly calls Brutus ‘‘the noblest Roman of them 
all,”’ since he was the only conspirator whose motive was not 
envy of the powerful Caesar. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


I. A French duke, being dispossessed and banished by his 
younger brother Frederick, has retired with his followers to 
the forest of Arden, while his daughter Rosalind has remained 
at court as companion to her beloved cousin, Celia. The 
girls witness a wrestling match in which an unknown youth, 
incited to combat by his older brother Oliver, conquers Duke 
Frederick’s wrestler. This unknown man proves to be Orlando, 
son of an old friend of the banished Duke’s; and while this 
fact wins for him the enmity of the present duke, it increases 
the interest that Rosalind already has felt in him. 
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The duke, whose dislike for Rosalind, as her father’s daughter, 
has been growing, banishes her from the court. Celia insists 
on accompanying her, and together they plan to flee to the 
banished duke in the forest of Arden, with Rosalind, the taller, 
in man’s attire, and Touchstone the jester as their companion. 

II. The girls, almost exhausted, reach the forest, where, 
hearing from a shepherd that a farm nearby is for sale, they 
purchase it and live together as brother and sister. Orlando, 
meanwhile, returning home, is told by his old servant Adam of 
a plot Oliver has made to kill him. Accepting Adam’s savings, 
Orlando escapes with him to the forest, where, hungry and 
almost spent, they come upon the duke at a banquet. Here 
the forest philosopher, the melancholy Jaques, is prominent 
with his searching description of human life. The duke recog- 
nizes the son of his old friend, and makes the two welcome. 

III. When Rosalind, much excited, learns that Orlando is 
in the forest, and finds his love-verses to her pinned on the 
trees, she plans to take advantage of her disguise to test his 
love. So, meeting him in the forest, she leads him on to tell 
of his passion and offers to impersonate Rosalind, that he may 
cure himself of his love by wooing her as the youth Ganymede. 

IV. This love-making goes on, half farce and half serious. 
One day Orlando finds his brother, Oliver, who is in the forest 
searching for him, at Frederick’s command, lying asleep under 
a tree, with a serpent and a lion threatening his life. He saves 
his brother’s life and they are reconciled. Orlando, wounded by 
the lion, sends a note by Oliver to the impatient Ganymede 
explaining that his wound prevents him from arriving promptly 
at their trysting place. When she sees the bloody handkerchief 
he sends as proof of his wound, Ganymede faints. 

V. Oliver no sooner sees Celia than he falls in love with 
her, and, since she returns his sentiments, they plan to be 
married. Ganymede promises Orlando that she, being learned 
in magic, will‘produce Rosalind as well. The banished duke and 
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his company assemble for the quadruple ceremony, for Phebe, 
a shepherdess, formerly enamoured of Ganymede, is to be mar- 
ried to her shepherd, and the jester, Touchstone, to a country 
maid, Aubrey, at the same time. Rosalind, appearing in her 
feminine costume, surprises and rejoices her father and her 
lover. The news that the usurping duke, on his way to slay his 
brother, has been influenced by a holy hermit to retire to a 
monastery and restore his possessions to the rightful duke, adds 
to the joy of the wedding party. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


I. In a shipwreck the twins, Sebastian and Viola, are sepa- 
rated. Viola is cast upon the coast of Illyria, where, in boy’s 
attire, she becomes page to the Duke of Orsino. He sends her to 
Olivia, a wealthy lady, with whom he is in love, to urge his suit. 
Olivia, caring little for the duke, falls in love with the page. 

II. Olivia’s actions and favors show Viola plainly that she 
is in love with her, while Viola, in turn, is obliged to hide her 
growing love for Orsino. Maria, Olivia’s maid, plots with the 
comic characters, Sir Toby Belch, Olivia’s uncle, and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, to deliver to the haughty and arrogant 
steward, Malvolio, a veiled love letter which he shall think 
comes from Olivia, and which shall involve him in absurdities. 

III. Malvolio, reading what he thinks is a declaration of 
love from Olivia, follows the ridiculous directions in the letter, 
which include such items as wearing crossed yellow garters, so 
literally that Olivia, thinking him mad, has him confined. 

Olivia’s attentions to Viola are so marked that they are 
becoming embarrassing to the disguised page. Sir Andrew 
is persuaded to challenge Viola to a duel, which, though both 
of them are afraid of a sword, they are forced to begin. The 
entrance of officers with a prisoner halts the fight. This 
prisoner is Antonio, a sea captain, who has made his way with 
Sebastian to Illyria. 
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IV. Sebastian, who is taken for Viola, continues the fight in 
man fashion, and routs the frightened Sir Andrew. Olivia 
meets Sebastian, takes him for his sister, and to his surprise 
urges him to an immediate marriage. Though he has never 
seen her before, Sebastian is delighted at her favor, and goes 
off with her to a secret marriage. ’ 

V. Olivia,. meeting Viola with the duke, calls the page 
“husband.” Viola, in great distress, protests against this, and 
while she is trying to explain matters to the duke, Sebastian 
arrives, is rejoiced to recognize in the page his sister, whom 
he had thought drowned. Mutual explanations follow, and the 
duke, finding that his beloved page is a woman, discovers that 
his former affection for his servant turns to love. Malvolio’s 
unfortunate predicament is explained and he is released. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


I. It is the eighth year of the siege of Troy by the Greeks. 
Troilus, son of Priam, king of Troy, who has fallen in love with 
Cressida, a beautiful Trojan girl, gets her uncle, Pandarus, to 
bring them together. Aeneas, with a deputation from Troy, 
arrives at the Greek camp with a challenge from Hector, son of 
Priam, to any Greek who ‘will meet him in single combat, evi- 
dently hoping the Greeks will send Achilles, their chief warrior. 

II. The Greeks again propose peace, based on a return of 
Helen and a war indemnity. As they discuss this in Priam’s 
palace, Hector admits he had always thought it wrong for 
them to detain Helen, but, in spite of his sister Cassandra’s 
prophetic utterances that ‘‘Troy burns, or else let Helen go,” 
they decide not to be forced into a truce. 

At the Greek camp, the general, piqued because Achilles re- 
mains in his tent under pretext of illness, arranges to send 
Ajax to fight in his stead with Hector. 

III. Pandarus has arranged a rendez-vous for Troilus and 
Cressida, who, in the night they spend together, swear eternal 
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fidelity to each other. Calchas, Cressida’s father, who has 
been serving the Greek army, claims for his services the ex- 
change of his daughter for their prisoner Antenor. 

IV. The Greeks, consenting to this arrangement, send Dio- 
medes to fetch Cressida to their camp on the next morning. 
The lovers, bewailing the cruelty of war, separate, Diomedes, 
who is openly admiring Cressida, promising to take good care 
of her, and Troilus promising to bribe the Greek sentries some 
night in order to come to her. As she is leaving, the fight be- 
tween Ajax and Hector begins. Shortly after the opening of 
the fight, Hector refuses to continue, on the ground that 
Ajax is his kinsman, whereupon a truce is declared, in which 
Ajax brings Hector to a feast in Achilles’ tent. 

VY. Troilus, who had learned the location of Calchas’ tent, 
goes there to seek Cressida, and is a secret witness there of a 
meeting between his beloved and Diomedes which plainly 
shows that she has turned her affection to the Greek, to whom 
she gives the love token bestowed upon her by Troilus him- 
self, 

In the battle the following day, Troilus meets Diomedes and 
Menelaus meets Paris, but with no serious results. Hector, 
scorning his sister’s warnings, is also in the fight, and kills 
Patroclus, an intimate friend of Achilles. This so enrages 
Achilles that he shakes off his lethargy and, plunging into the 
battle, kills Hector, whose body he drags about the city at his 
horse’s heels. Aeneas sadly leads his forces away. The final 
note of the play is the weary despair of Troilus and the obscene 
cynicism of Pandarus. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


I. Bertram, son of the Countess of Rousillon, leaves for 
service at the court of France. While living with the countess, 
Helena, the daughter of a famous physician, who has recently 
died, has fallen deeply in love with Bertram. Her belief that 
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their difference in rank would make her passion hopeless is 
overcome by the countess, who, discovering Helena’s secret, 
tenderly encourages her. Helena then gets permission to carry 
out her plan of going to the court of France with a famous 
prescription bequeathed to her by her father, which she is sure 
will cure the king of his serious malady, although physicians 
have pronounced it incurable. 

II. Helena, arriving at court, gains an audience with the 
king and persuades him to try her remedy. After two days he 
is pronounced cured, and in his joy he promises Helena anything 
she desires. Her request to choose a husband from among his 
bachelors is granted, and when she chooses Bertram the king 
orders him, ungracious and unwilling though he is, to submit 
to the marriage ceremony at once. At its conclusion Bertram 
leaves abruptly for the wars with his companion Parolles, a 
“man full of wickedness.” 

III. Bertram sends Helena home with a letter saying that 
until she can get his ancestral ring, which he always wears, 
and become the mother of his child, he will never see her, nor 
will he return home while she is in France. In order not to 
prevent his return, Helena, longing for death, leaves France on 
a pilgrimage. 

Bertram, who has won distinction in the wars, is returning 
to Florence, just as Helena, in pilgrim’s garb, enters the city, 
and learns from a widow with whom she is lodging, that Bertram 
is making dishonorable advances to her daughter Diana. 
Helena, seeing here a plan to regain Bertram, tells the widow 
who she is, and promises Diana a dowry if she will get Bertram’s 
ring for her, and appoint a midnight rendez-vous in which she 
may, unknown to Bertram, take Diana’s place. 

IV. Diana gets the ring and with the appointment for that 
night gets a lightly given promise of marriage from Bertram, 
as soon as his wife should be dead, while Helena, unrecognized, 
takes Diana’s place with her husband that night, and gives 
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Bertram a ring which the king had given her. Bertram then 
returns home, to find the countess mourning Helena as dead. 

Bertram discovers that Parolles is a villain, and so berates 
him that he decides to live by villainy alone hereafter. 

V. On a visit to the countess of Rousillon, the king is about 
to give Bertram, who is now in his favor, in marriage to the 
daughter of Lafeu, an old lord, when he sees on his finger the 
ring he had given Helena. Bertram is trying to explain his 
possession of it when Diana appears with her mother, demanding 
Bertram as her husband, in accordance with his promise, and 
showing the ring he had given her. Helena then enters, explains 
the plot, and tells her husband that both conditions are now 
fulfilled, as she has his ring and is with child by him. Bertram, 
repenting his past conduct, becomes reconciled to his wife. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


I. Vincentio, Duke of Vienna, arranges to leave the care of 
the state in the hands of Lord Angelo, a man of “grace and 
honour” and of Escalus, his counselor, during his absence. 

While talking with friends on the street, Lucio is told by 
Mistress Overdone, keeper of a house of ill-fame, that the 
obsolete law condemning seducers to death has just been re- 
vived by Angelo, who has arrested Claudio, and is making an 
example of him for the crime of seducing his fiancée, Juliet. 
As he is being taken to prison Claudio begs Lucio to get help 
from his sister, now a novice in a convent, in getting a pardon 
from the governor. As soon as Isabella hears Lucio’s news she 
hastens back with him to her brother. 

The duke, meanwhile, in the disguise of a friar, is going 
about the city, watching the way his deputy rules, and hoping 
that he can bring the city, which under his own too kindly rule 
has been given over to crime, back to ways of virtue. 

II. Isabella, obtaining audience with Angelo, pleads for her 
brother, at first to no avail, but later, as her beauty rouses in : 
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Angelo a passion for her, he appoints a second interview, in 
which he suggests she might purchase her brother’s life with 
her honor. 

The duke, in his friar’s disguise, visits Claudio and learns 
his story, and his real love for Juliet. 

III. Hastening to Claudio, his sister announces the condi- 
tions under which his life can be saved, but tells him that 
though she would pray for him dead she will not sin for him 
living. After a stormy scene Claudio is led away. Then the 
friar, who has been eavesdropping, tells Isabella that she can 
save her brother without compromising herself if she will follow 
his plan, make a midnight rendez-vous with Angelo, and send 
to it in her stead Mariana, whose former solemn betrothal to 
Angelo amounted to a marriage, but whom he had deserted. 

IV. The friar, with Isabella and Mariana, complete their 
plans, which are carried out successfully. But Angelo orders 
Claudio’s head to be sent to him at once. Aided by the re- 
semblance of a man who had just died, the friar has the dead 
man’s head substituted for Claudio’s, and Claudio hidden. He 
thinks it best now to let Isabella think the execution has 
taken place, and counsels her to seek redress from the duke, 
who is returning on the morrow. 

V. According to directions, Angelo and other officials meet 
the duke outside the gates, where Isabella accuses Angelo of 
seduction and of murder. The duke, meanwhile, coming back 
in his friar’s robes, acts as witness for the women and the 
whole story comes out. The friar’s cowl is jerked off, revealing 
the duke’s head. He then severely sentences Angelo to death 
but first orders Friar Peter to marry him to Mariana. After 
the ceremony he yields to the pleading of Mariana, aided by 
Isabella, to spare Angelo’s life. Claudio is brought forth, and 
gravely told to wed Juliet and make up to her for what she has 
suffered. The Duke himself sues for Isabella’s hand, saying 
“‘what’s mine is yours, what’s yours is mine.” 
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HAMLET 


I. At the sudden death of Hamlet, King of Denmark, his 
brother Claudius succeeds to the throne and immediately 
marries the queen. When Horatio tells his friend Hamlet, the 
young prince, that he has seen a ghost which resembles the late 
king, Hamlet decides to watch with his friends for the spectre 
that night:! In a night scene between Hamlet and his father, 
the ghost reveals to his son that he was murdered by his 
brother, who was madly in love with the queen. As the ghost 
vanishes, Hamlet swears to secrecy his friends, who have seen 
but not heard the apparition. 

II. Intent on revenging his father’s death, Hamlet, feigning 
madness, distresses by his wild actions Ophelia, the young 
daughter of Polonius, lord chamberlain, to whom he had 
previously shown many signs of affection. Polonius tells the 
king that he fears love for Ophelia, whom he has told to avoid 
the prince because of the inequality of their positions, is driv- 
ing the prince mad. 

The arrival of a body of strolling players gives Hamlet an 
idea for testing the truth of his father’s story. He arranges 
with them to insert some pertinent lines which he gives them 
into the play, which deals with the theme of a king murdered by 
his brother for the sake of his wife. 

III. The king, eavesdropping with Polonius at a prearranged 
scene between Ophelia and Hamlet, decides his madness is due 
to some trouble of the mind, not to love. 

The play is given before the court. Hamlet, watching the 
effect of the story on his uncle, has his suspicions confirmed 
when the king, apparently ill, leaves the hall in distress as 
the players tell of the potency of the poison. This breaks up 
the performance. A little later Hamlet, finding his father on his 
knees bewailing his offense, refrains from killing him then. He 
goes to his mother’s room, where he so reproaches the conscience- 
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stricken queen for her marriage that she, deeming him mad, calls 
for help. Hearing a sound behind a curtain, Hamlet, thinking 
it is the king, stabs in error Polonius, who is hidden there. 
- Bidding his mother repent her action, he plans to start for 
England with his comrades, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, of 
whom, however, he is suspicious. 

‘IV. These friends are carrying orders from the king to have 
the dangerous Hamlet killed in England. Hamlet, finding 
these orders during the voyage, substitutes their own names 
for his] : 

Ophelia, meanwhile, has lost her reason as a result of her 
father’s death and her distress over Hamlet. In an interview 
with the queen she vacantly strews flowers and sings snatches 
of songs, while her horrified brother, who has just arrived at 
court, is longing for revenge against the one who caused her 
sad condition. She finally goes out and is drowned in a 
stream. 

V. Hamlet, who has escaped from the ship carrying him to 
England, is walking with Horatio, and talks with gravediggers 
who are working on a new grave. He comments solemnly on 
the skull of Yorick, which they dig up, a jester whom Hamlet 
had known in his childhood. As Hamlet watches the funeral 
procession, which is Ophelia’s, Laertes, beside himself with 
grief, jumps into the grave, while Hamlet, equally distracted, 
joins him, and they-fiercely attack each other. At the king’s 
suggestion, Laertes challenges Hamlet to a fencing match, 
which is held before the court. Laertes slightly wounds Ham- 
let. with a poisoned foil, and Hamlet with the same foil 
wounds Laertes. The queen drinks the poisoned cup which the 
king had prepared for Hamlet to insure his death. As they are 
all three dying, Laertes confesses his guilt, and Hamlet, after 
succeeding in stabbing the king, appoints Fortinbras, prince of 
Norway, who is even then arriving, as his successor to the 
kingship. 
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I. Othello, a Moorish general, loves and wins Desdemona, _ 
daughter of Brabantio, a senator of Venice. Her father, on 
learning of this marriage, goes before the Duke of Venice in 
a rage, only.to hear from his daughter’s own lips that she was 
fairly won, and loves her husband. Othello, who is ordered at 
once to Cyprus to fight against the Turkish fleet, agrees to 
have his wife conveyed thither by Iago and his wife Emilia. 

II. Iago, jealous because Othello preferred Cassio to him for 
his chief lieutenant, is plotting to injure Othello through his 
wife. As they arrive at Cyprus, a storm wrecks the Turkish 
fleet. In the general festivities which follow this news Iago 
gets Cassio so drunk that he engages in a street brawl. The 
confusion brings Othello to the scene, where, after the situation 
is misrepresented by Iago, he deprives Cassio of his office. 

III. Poisoning Othello’s mind with insinuations against 
Desdemona and Cassio, he arranges to have Othello overhtar 
an interview in which the innocent Cassio asks Desdemona for 
her help in getting him reinstated. Her intercession with her 
husband in his behalf only increases Othello’s suspicion of their 
relations, a jealousy which Iago by his insinuations is con- 
stantly increasing. Othello’s changed attitude toward his wife 
troubles her greatly. She is also worried over the disappearance 
of a handkerchief which her husband charged her always to 
keep. Emilia has stolen this for her husband, who drops it 
in Cassio’s rooms. 

IV. When Othello secretly witnesses Cassio giving Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief to a prostitute, he is convinced of his 
wife’s guilt, even though she and Emilia both protest her com- 
plete innocence, and he plans to kill her. After a feast at which 
her uncle, just arrived from Venice, is present, Othello tells his 
wife to retire to her room, so that he may find her there pres- 
ently, an order she cheerfully follows. 


OTHELLO 
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V. On astreet at night Cassio, attacked by Roderigo, wounds 
him mortally, and is himself stabbed in the leg by Iago, who 
has orders from Othello to dispose of him. 

Meanwhile, Othello, entering Desdemona’s chamber, puts out 
the candle and then strangles his wife, even as she protests 
her innocence and her constant love for her husband alone. 
Emilia, entering, proves to Othello’s satisfaction his wife’s inno- 
cence, but too late. When Emilia exposes her husband’s 
villainy, Iago stabs her. Othello wounds him, and then kills 
himself, protesting he “‘loved not wisely, but too well.” Cassio 
is made governor of Cyprus, while Iago is committed to torture 
and death. 


KING LEAR 


I. Lear, King of Britain, wearying of many years of rule, 
proposes to divide his kingdom among his three daughters. 
The two oldest, Gorfril, wife of the Duke of Albany, and 
R@van, wife of the Duke of Cornwall, are over-extravagant in 
their protestations of affection, while Cordelia, his favorite, who 
loves him dearly, is so repelled by her sisters’ false endearments 
that she expresses her affection in equivocal fashion. Angered 
by her apparent lack of affection, he divides her portion be- 
tween the other two sisters, and makes arrangements with 
them to retain his train and live with them each in turn. 
When the Earl of Kent interposes in Cordelia’s behalf, he is 
banished. The King of France, who loves Cordelia, takes her, 
dowerless as she is, for his wife. Kent, who has returned in 
disguise to serve his master, arrives just as Goneril is making 
life miserable for her father, reducing his retinue and having 
him treated with disrespect. 

At the castle of the Earl of Gloucester, Edmund, crafty 
natural half-brother of the earl’s son Edgar, as part of a plot 
to supplant his brother, causes the earl to think that Edgar is 
plotting his murder, 
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II. Lear, with his attendant Kent, arrives at Gloucester’s 
castle, and meets Regan there. After a stormy scene, in which 
she refuses to receive him, the homeless old man staggers out 
into the storm, followed by Gloucester and Kent. 

Ill. Lear, Kent, and the fool, taking refuge in a hovel, meet 
Edgar, who, in the disguise of a mad beggar, is escaping from 
home. Gloucester, arriving with offers of shelter, finally suc- 
ceeds in persuading Lear, whose mind has become unbalanced, 
to take refuge in a farm house. Here, learning of a plot to kill 
the king, Gloucester has him taken hurriedly on a litter to 
Dover, where Kent has already sent news to Cordelia, just 
arriving with an invading army, of her father’s plight. Ed- 
mund, learning of Gloucester’s kindness to Lear, precipitates 
a scene in which Gloucester’s eyes are put out by Cornwall. , , 

IV. Edgar finds the blind Gloucester led by an old tenant*~—/ 
Without revealing his identity he becomes his father’s guide, and, 
humoring him in his desire to reach the Dover cliffs in order to 
end his life, succeeds by a ruse in curing his desire for suicide. 

Cordelia, in camp at Dover, finds her mad father in a pitiful 
condition and cares for him so gently that he thinks he is in 
heaven. 

V. Ina battle between the English, commanded by Edmund, 
and the French, the French army is defeated, and Cordelia and 
Lear taken prisoners. Jealous of her sister’s love for Edmund, 
Goneril poisons her and then stabs herself. Edgar-reveals him- 
self to his father and kills Edmund in formal single combat. 
Cordelia, at an order of Edmund’s, countermanded too late, 
is killed, and Lear, broken-hearted, dies while trying to revive 
his daughter. 


MACBETH 


I. Returning from a victory, Macbeth and Banquo meet 
three witches, who hail Macbeth as Thane of Glamis, Thane of 
Cawdor, and King of Scotland, and prophesy that Banquo’s 
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sons shall sit upon the throne. Already being Thane of Glamis, 
and having this prophecy recalled by receiving soon afterwards 
the appointment of Thane of Cawdor from the king, Macbeth 
begins to plot how to fulfil the rest ‘of the prophecy. When 
Duncan, the king, is honoring Macbeth by visiting his castle, 
he plots with his unscrupulous and ambitious wife to kill his 
guest. 

II. Urged on by his wife, Macbeth stabs the king in the 
night. The king’s sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, fearing for 
their own lives, flee from the country, and thus bring suspicion 
on themselves. Macbeth, as the next heir, is crowned king. 

III. Not yet satisfied, remembering that the throne was 
prophesied for Banquo’s sons, Macbeth gives orders to have 
Banquo and his son Fleance waylaid and murdered. While 
the king is giving a banquet he receives news of Banquo’s 
death, but learns that Fleance has escaped. As Macbeth, to 
avert suspicion, remarks he wishes Banquo» were present, 
Banquo’s ghost, visible only to Macbeth, appears and takes the 
empty seat. Macbeth’s wild words and actions at the sight of 
the ghost,—his illness, as his wife calls it,—break up the party. 
These two tragedies, so close together, are beginning to bring 
suspicion on Macbeth. 

IV. Ina further interview with the witches, Macbeth is told 
by a series of visions that he must ‘beware Macduff,” a noble- 
man of Scotland; that ‘none of woman-born” shall harm him; 
and that he shall have nothing to fear till Birnam wood shall 
come to Dunsinane. The long succession of Banquo’s descend- 
ants on the throne appears before him. 

Hearing that Macduff has escaped to England, Macbeth in 
his wrath orders his enemy’s wife and child slain, an order 
that is carried out. 

V. The queen’s part in these crimes has preyed on her mind. 
As she walks in her sleep she tries to wash blood-stains from 
her hands. Not long afterward she finally dies. 
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Meanwhile, Macduff, Malcolm, and their large army, screened 
by boughs of the trees of Birnam wood, are marching against 
Macbeth’s castle. Unnerved by this fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Birnam wood, he nevertheless goes into battle against them, 
fighting desperately under the belief that he is invulnerable. 
The castle finally surrenders, and Macbeth, meeting Macduff, 
hesitates to fight him, until, cornered, he exclaims ‘“‘I bear a 
charmed life, which must not yield to one of woman born,” to | 
which Macduff retorts that he “‘was from his mother’s womb 
untimely ripped,” and in the duel which follows he slays him. 
Malcolm is pronounced King of Scotland. 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


I. Timon, a nobleman of Athens, has gathered about him a 
crowd of so-called friends upon whom he, flattered by their 
attention, lavishes extravagant gifts and generous hospitality. 
His steward, Flavius, almost beside himself with worry because 
of the reckless manner in which his master is throwing his 
wealth away, tries to warn Timon of his impending financial 
ruin, but Timon, obsessed with the joy of giving, refuses to 
listen. 

II. Wealthy men of the city from whom Timon has bor- 
rowed money, beginning to get suspicious of his solvency, 
send servants to him with requests for payment of their loans. 
Their insistence finally forces Timon to listen to his steward, 
who tells him that he is completely ruined. Confident of 
being able to borrow from the friends upon whom he has 
squandered so much, he sends his servants to them, but they 
one and all refuse to aid him. 2 

III. With his eyes opened at last to the unworthiness of his 
false friends, Timon, who is now beset by his creditors, invites 
his former guests to a feast, at which, after serving them 
nothing but warm water in covered dishes, he dashes the 
water in their faces and drives them from the hall. 
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Meanwhile Alcibiades, an Athenian captain and firm friend 
of Timon’s, pleads so persistently at the Senate House against 
the sentence of death of a brave soldier that he is finally ban- 
ished by an angry senate. Cursing them, he threatens to 
collect all the discontented men of Athens and with them 
besiege the city. 

IV. Timon, refusing Flavius’ company, is living in a cave 
outside the city. While digging for roots to gnaw he uncovers 
a hidden treasure of gold. He gives part of it to Alcibiades who 
happens to pass by with his band of the discontented, to help 
in what he calls the worthy cause of ruining Athens. Some 
more he gives to two bandits whom he almost disgusts with 
their calling by his extravagant praise of stealing. To Flavius, 
who seeks him out and begs to be allowed to serve him for 
love, he gives a large sum, with the admonition not to come 
to him again. He finally recognizes in him the one honest 
man of his acquaintance. 

V. To the poet and the painter, former hangers-on at his 
house, who come asking for money, he gives nothing but 
curses, and to senators who come appealing for protection 
against Alcibiades, with promise of his restoration to dignity, 
he replies that he is utterly indifferent to whatever harm 
Athens may suffer. As Alcibiades, in wrath, demands entrance 
to Athens, the senators placate him, and they come to an 
agreement in which Alcibiades is allowed peaceful entrance on 
the understanding that he is seeking only his own and Timon’s 
enemies. Just then comes the news of the death of Timon in 


his cave. A 
a) 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


I. Mark Antony, who is in Alexandria on business of the 
empire, has become infatuated with Cleopatra, to the utter 
neglect of everything else. The news of the death of his wife 
Fulvia, coming at the same time as the news of Pompey’s 
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attack upon Italy, brings him to his senses, and ruthlessly 
breaking away from the wiles of the queen he hastens home. 

II. At Rome he composes serious differences between the two 
other triumvirs, Octavius Caesar and Lepidus, and explains 
that Pompey’s attack is part of Fulvia’s plan to lure him 
home. He cements his peace with Caesar by marrying his 
sister, Octavia. The triumvirs come to a peaceful understanding 
with Pompey. 

Meanwhile, a messenger who brings news to the jealous 
Cleopatra of Antony’s marriage so infuriated her that only the 
intervention of her maid Charmian saves his life. 

III. Antony, at Athens, sends his wife Octavia to Caesar, 
of whom he has complaint, to mediate between them. Arriving 
at Rome, Octavia learns that her husband has gone back to 
Cleopatra. Caesar and Lepidus, soon breaking peace with 
Pompey, conquer him, and Caesar soon after has Lepidus put 
in prison. Welcoming the excuse of his sister’s desertion to 
put Antony, his only remaining rival, out of the way, Caesar 
sends a hostile fleet to Actium where it engages Antony in 
battle. Partly through Cleopatra’s well-meaning interference, 
Antony is defeated, and after trying in vain to make terms 
with the victor, he becomes defiant and under Cleopatra’s 
influence gives himself up to the revelry of a “gaudy night.” 

IV. In a continued battle on land, Antony is at first vic- 
torious, but later the surrender of the Egyptian fleet leaves 
him defeated. Realizing suddenly that he has been beguiled 
into all this by “this false soul of Egypt,” his sudden wrath 
turns against Cleopatra. Hearing of this, she takes refuge in 
the monument, and sends out the report that she has died, 
with Antony’s name on her lips. Upon hearing this report, 
Antony, saying it is a disgrace to live with Cleopatra gone, 
falls on his sword.. While yet alive, he learns that Cleopatra 
has not died. He insists on being taken to her and he dies in 
her arms. 
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‘V. The conquered Cleopatra, learning that Caesar is planning 
to take her to Rome, to lead her as captive in his triumphal 
procession, orders her attendants, Charmian and Iris, to dress 
her as she was when she first met Antony. As the trumpets 
are proclaiming the arrival of Caesar she takes a deadly asp 
from a basket of figs brought in by a “rural fellow,” and, 
applying it to her breast, she dies. Her two devoted attend- 
ants die in like manner with her. Caesar, entering in triumph, 
finds the three bodies, and orders the queen to be buried beside 
Antony, adding that ‘“‘no grave upon earth shall clip in it a pair 
so famous.” 

PERICLES 

I. Pericles, prince of Tyre, is one of the suitors for the hand 
of the beautiful daughter of Antiochus, king of Antioch. The 
condition that her suitors guess a riddle propounded to them 
under penalty of death does not deter Pericles, who, when the 
riddle is propounded, guesses its horrible import, and so answers 
that only the guilty father and his daughter may know that 
he has learned their shameful relation. Fearing for his life, 
now that he knows the king’s guilty secret, Pericles hastens 
home. Still fearing Antiochus’ wrath will follow him, he puts 
to sea just before a messenger from Antioch appears with 
orders to kill him. ~ Learning that Tarsus is famine-stricken, 
he touches there with a shipload of provisions. 

II. In a storm, Pericles, the only survivor of his wrecked 
ship, is cast on the shore of Pentapolis, the kingdom of the 
good king Simonides. Hearing that the king is about to give 
a tournament in honor of his beautiful daughter Thaisa, he is 
regretting that the loss of his armour will prevent him from 
entering, when the fishermen who rescued him pull up his armour 
entangled in their fish nets. Exchanging a jewel for a horse, 
he enters the tourney last of all the knights. The princess falls 
deeply in love with him and swears that she will marry no 
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one else. Her father approves her choice, gains the un- 
known knight’s joyous consent, and the wedding is formally 
announced. Mlae Kan eini 

III. After Pericles and his bride have been living quietly at 
the palace for some time, Helicanus, who has been ruling 
wisely in Tyre in the absence of Pericles, finds out where he 
is and sends word to him that as Antiochus is now dead, he is 
needed at home unless he is going to forfeit his crown. Reveal- 
ing at last his identity to his delighted wife and her father, he 
plans to start for home at once. His wife insists on accompany- 
ing him, and on the stormy voyage to Tyre she dies in giving 
birth to a daughter. Yielding to the sailors’ superstitions, her 
grieving husband has her body at once placed in a box and put 
overboard, where it is soon cast ashore on the coast of Ephesus. 
A physician who opens it brings to life the woman, who had 
only swooned. With his help she becomes a priestess of Diana. 
Meanwhile Pericles leaves his daughter, Marina, with the gov- 
ernor of Tarsus, Cleon, to be reared by him and his wife, and 
continues on to Tyre. 

IV. After living with Cleon fourteen years Marina has grown 
so beautiful that jealousy of her own daughter causes Cleon’s 
wife to arrange for the murder of Marina. She is at the last 
moment captured by pirates who bear her to Mytilene, where 
she preserves her innocence in a house of ill-fame. Her father, 
meantime, visits Tarsus, and is so grief-stricken at news of 

her death that he refuses to speak for months. 

V. The sorrowing Pericles, sailing for Tyre, is blown by the 
wind to Mytilene, where the beautiful Marina, who is now 
delighting the city with her dancing and singing, is produced 
to cheer this dejected king. With surprise and great joy he 
recognizes in her his lost daughter, and soon after, in obedience 
to a vision, he visits Diana’s shrine at Ephesus, where he is 
reunited to his long lost wife. His daughter’s hand he bestows 
upon Lysimachus, the good governor of Mytilene. 
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CORIOLANUS 


I. As Marcius, a noble but haughty Roman general, is ad- 
dressing an angry mob which is shouting that the waste of 
the patricians would keep them in plenty, a messenger hurriedly 
summons him to war against the Volscians, who are com- 
manded by the brave Aufidius. Before the city of Corioli there 
is a battle in which the Romans, at first defeated, are so spurred 
on by the incredibly heroic deeds of Marcius that they finally 
win the day. In their enthusiasm they hail the modest hero 
as ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ 

II. On his return to Rome, Coriolanus is met by his proud 
mother, Volumnia, and his wife Virgilia. In honor of his 
services the senate elects him consul. Since this election is 
conditional on the vote of the people, he is reluctantly obliged 
to appear before them and humbly beg their favor. His awk- 
ward and proud manner of addressing them repels the people, 
who are further so subtly influenced against him by the jealous 
tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, that they decide to go to the 
Senate to denounce him as their enemy. 

III. In the ensuing scene Coriolanus, enraged at the fickle 
mob, so irritates them that not even the intervention of his 
friend, the well-liked Menenius, can prevent their demand for 
his death or banishment. As Coriolanus departs, under penalty 
of death, he cries that the city is now defenceless. 

IV. Taking a fond farewell of his wife and mother and 
little son, Coriolanus goes to Antium, where his former enemy, 
Aufidius, is preparing to advance upon Rome. Entering his 
house in the guise of a beggar, Coriolanus, revenging himself 
upon his ungrateful city, offers his services to the Volscians. 
The general is delighted with his new ally, and together they 
advance upon Rome, to the utter consternation of the Romans. 

V. Coriolanus remains obdurate to entreaties from his best 
friends to spare the city. It is only when his own family come 
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to his tent and plead with him that he relent and raises the 
siege. Although he at first succeeds in justifying his action 
to Aufidius, later developments cause the Volscian leader to 
denounce him as a traitor, and in the ensuing scene the con- 
spirators hired by Aufidius, take advantage of the confusion in 
the Volscian mob, shouting that he has killed many of their 
kin, to stab him. Aufidius, promising an explanation, orders a 
burial with honor, saying that “though in this city he hath 
widow’d and unchilded many a one... yet he shall have a 
noble memory.” 


CYMBELINE 


I. Cymbeline, King of Britain, angered because his daughter 
Imogen has secretly married Posthumus, a poor but worthy 
gentleman, instead of Cloten, the queen’s son by a former 
marriage, banishes Posthumus. In Rome, Posthumus meets 
the evil and crafty Iachimo, who, scoffing at the virtue of all 
women, leads Posthumus on to wager his diamond ring that 
his wife would never be inconstant. Armed with a letter of 
introduction from Posthumus, Iachimo, therefore, seeks an 
interview with Imogen, in which, seeing at once that she can 
never be won, he resorts to strategy to get into her room at 
night. 

II. Hidden in a chest which he has asked Imogen to keep 
for him over night, Iachimo, after she is asleep, steals out of 
his chest, takes careful notes of her room and her person, and 
carries away the bracelet which was on her arm, her husband’s 
gift to her. With this he returns to Posthumus, who is frantic 
over the apparently incontestable evidence of his wife’s incon- 
stancy. 

III. In despair, Posthumus sends orders to his faithful 
servant Pisanio to put Imogen to death. Knowing that she 
must be innocent, Pisanio, instead, persuades her to leave the 
court and thus escape from the hatred of the queen and the 
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unwelcome attentions of her stupid son. Disguised as a page, 
she comes to the cave where lives Belarius, a banished noble- 
man, who, in the réle of a peasant, is bringing up as his own 
the two children of Cymbeline whom he had stolen from 
their nursery twenty years before. They pity the solitary little 
page, for whom they feel an unaccountable affection, and 
entertain her royally. 

IV. Recognizing Cloten, who is coming in pursuit of Imogen, 
clothed like Posthumus, Belarius orders one of the sons to cut 
off the prince’s head. Imogen, meanwhile, resting in the cave, 
takes some of the medicine which the queen, thinking it was a 
deadly poison which would soon put an unwelcome servant 
out of the way, had given to Pisanio, recommending it as a 
wonderful cordial, and which he had innocently presented to 
Imogen. Returning to the cave the brothers are horrified to 
find their beloved page apparently dead. Taking her tenderly 
to the forest they cover her with fresh flowers, and, remember- 
ing Cloten, they lay his body beside hers. Since this drug is 
a sleeping potion, and not a poison, Imogen soon wakes, and, 
seeing the headless body of what she believes to be her husband, 
falls in a faint. The Roman ambassador approaches as she is 
recovering, and she takes service with him as a page. 

Meanwhile, since Cymbeline, who has refused to pay further 
tribute to Rome, is preparing for war, the noble brothers plan 
to join the king’s forces, accompanied by Belarius, who be- 
lieves he is now safe from recognition. 

V. These three men, in the battle, rescue Cymbeline from 
the Romans and capture the Roman ambassador and his page. 
Posthumus, having fought as a Briton, is in despair over 
Imogen’s supposed death, and seeks death for himself, in 
Roman garb, as a prisoner of war. The king learns of his wife’s 
death and her confession of her treachery. In subsequent 
interviews before the king the page forces from Iachimo the 
confession of his treachery to her, and then reveals her identity 
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to her surprised and overjoyed husband, while Belarius reveals 
the two princes to their father. Belarius and the Roman 
ambassador are pardoned, and peace with Rome is restored. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


I. Polixenes, King of Bohemia, has been visiting his child- 
hood friend Leontes, King of Sicilia. After Leontes has been 
unable to persuade his friend to prolong his visit, his good 
and hospitable wife Hermione, adding her tactful entreaties to 
her husband’s, succeeds in making Polixenes agree to remain 
somewhat longer. Her success somehow makes Leontes un- 
reasonably jealous of Hermione and Polixenes, and, sending 
for his courtier, Camillo, he orders him to poison his former 
friend. Camillo, knowing Polixenes’ innocence of any wrong- 
doing, tells him of his danger, and offers to flee at once with 
him to Bohemia. 

II. The flight of Polixenes confirms Leontes’ suspicions of 
Hermione, and he has his wife, though protesting her inno- 
cence, put in prison. A daughter is soon born to her, and her 
friend, Paulina, thinking that the sight of the child may soften 
the king, takes it to him. He, however, disowns it, and orders 
it taken away to some desert place. 

III. Hermione is brought to public trial, at which the 
messengers Leontes had sent to Delphi appear with the sealed 
oracle: ‘Hermione is chaste, Polixenes blameless, Camillo a 
true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly 
begotten; and the king shall live without an heir, if that which 
is lost be not found.” The further news that Leontes’ son, 
Mamuillius, has just died of grief over his mother’s lamentable 
plight, added to the news of Hermione’s death at the shock of 
hearing of her son’s death, makes Leontes suddenly realize 
the enormity of his acts. 

The babe, called Perdita, meanwhile, has been left on the 
isolated shore of Bohemia, where she is found and reared by a 
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kind shepherd. Since the courtier who left her is killed on his 
return to Sicilia, no news of the babe reaches Leontes. 

IV. Sixteen years later, in Bohemia, Polixenes is discussing 
with Camillo the report that his son, Florizel, is paying serious 
court to a shepherd girl. In the sheep-shearing scene the in- 
comparable gay rogue, Autolycus, animates the action. Visiting 
the shepherd’s cottage in disguise to see this girl, Camillo and 
Polixenes find Florizel there, on the point of formally betroth- 
ing Perdita. Revealing himself, the king stops the betrothal. 
But Camillo, charmed by the girl’s beauty and dignity, secretly 
effers to take them on a visit to Sicilia which he is planning 
to make at once. 

V. Florizel and Perdita are welcomed at Leontes’ court, 
whither they are followed immediately by Polixenes. The 
shepherd brings forth Perdita’s baby clothes and jewels, and 
thus establishes her identity as Hermione’s lost daughter. 
Leontes’ joy at her recovery and her subsequent betrothal to 
the son of his old friend is marred only by the remembrance of 
his lost wife. Paulina then asks the company to visit a perfect 
statue of her. As they gaze at it in admiration it moves and 
turns into the real Hermione who has been living in seclusion 
all this time, refusing to be known as alive until her daughter 
should be restored. 


THE TEMPEST 


I. On an island of enchantment live Prospero and _ his 
daughter Miranda, alone save for a misshapen half-human 
monster called Caliban and a sprite Ariel, whom Prospero 
had freed from the spell of the old witch Sycorax, the former 
occupant of the island. 

During a storm in which a vessel is shipwrecked on the 
island, Prospero tells his daughter, who has never known any 
life but this, that twelve years ago he was the Duke of Milan. 
His trusted younger brother had conspired with the King of 
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Naples to deprive him of his kingdom. Not daring to kill him 
outright they had put him adrift with his three-year-old 
daughter in a small boat in which Gonzalo, a kind friend, had 
thoughtfully put food and water and some books. Thanks to 
this forethought they reached this island safely, and here he 
had educated Miranda. Now the storm is wrecking on his 
island a vessel containing his former enemies. 

Ariel comes to report that all from the vessel are saved. 
He entices Ferdinand, the king’s son, to Prospero’s cave by 
invisible music, where Miranda, seeing a young man for the 
first time, falls in love with him. 

II. Alonso, King of Naples, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo 
and the rest are put to sleep by Ariel’s soft music, with the 
exception of Sebastian and Antonio, who plot together to kill 
the king. Stephano and Trinculo, drunken sailors, in another 
part of the island, meet and make merry with Caliban. 

III. To test Ferdinand and Miranda’s love for him, Prospero 
sets him the heavy task of hauling and piling logs, and watches 
with satisfaction the will with which he works and the interest 
his daughter takes in him. 

Ariel overhears Caliban plotting with Stephano and Trinculo 
to seize the island for themselves, and after mystifying them by 
his words and music, decides to report this plot to his master. 

Ariel then tantalizes the king and his companions, who are 
wandering around the island, weary and hungry, with visions 
of a banquet which disappears as they touch it. 

IV. Prospero, complimenting Ferdinand, gives him his 
daughter’s hand, and to entertain the lovers, conjures up for 
them the spirits of Iris, Juno and Ceres. Suddenly recollecting 
Caliban’s plot, he confers with Ariel, and has the three intruders 
met by spirits in the shape of hounds, who ‘hunt them about” 
and punish them severely. 

V. Ariel brings the king and his company to Prospero, who 
reveals himself to them, and, touched by their sufferings, 
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pardons them. The king and Antonio beg his forgiveness, . 
restore his dukedom, and he, renouncing magic, plans to 
return with them to Naples to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter. He charges Ariel to insure them calm seas, and then, 
with affection, sets the faithful sprite free. 


HENRY VIII 


I. Soon after the return of the English court from the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, Cardinal Wolsey, who exerts a great 
influence over Henry VIII, succeeds in having arrested on a 
charge of treason the Duke of Buckingham, of whom he is 
jealous. The honorable duke, rightly judging that Wolsey is 
behind this, sees the futility of fighting the charge. 

At a masked ball given by the Cardinal, the king meets 
Anne Bullen, a maid of honor to the queen, and is greatly 
attracted by her beauty. 

II. Buckingham is brought to trial, condemned to death for 
high treason, and executed. 

Wolsey, hoping for an alliance between the king and a 
French princess, persuades the king that his marriage to 
Katherine, his brother’s widow, twenty years before, was 
illegal. Henry, secretly seeing here his chance to obtain Anne 
Bullen, resolves to divorce his wife. A legate arrives from 
the Pope, and Katherine is brought to trial before the Cardinal. 
Protesting her innocence of any wrong, Katherine suddenly 
accuses Wolsey of fomenting trouble between her and her 
husband, and leaving the court, she refuses to accept the 
Cardinal as judge, and decides to appeal directly to the Pope. 

The king shows his favor to Anne Bullen by creating her 
Marchioness of Pembroke. 

III. When he sees the king’s purpose in seeking the divorce, 
the Cardinal, dismayed at the prospect of the king’s union with 
a protestant, now takes Katherine’s side, and, although still 
suspected by her, succeeds in delaying her divorce proceedings 
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at Rome. The king, impatient at this delay, marries Anne 
Bullen secretly. Getting possession by chance of some papers 
belonging to the Cardinal, Henry learns of Wolsey’s attempt 
to delay his divorce, and also finds out the exact amount of 
his vast wealth, which had been extorted in taxes from the 
people. Confronted with this discovery, the Cardinal realizes 
that his day is done. Delivering his possessions to the king, 
he bids farewell to his faithful servant Cromwell, and leaving 
the court forever, he dies soon after, “full of repentance.” 

IV. Anne Bullen is crowned queen. The worthy Cranmer, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, pronounces an eloquent eulogy 
of Wolsey, enumerating the good deeds he had done with his 
wealth. Katherine, after seeing in a vision a prophecy of her 
arrival in heaven, sends an entreaty to the king to bring up 
well their daughter Mary, gives directions for her funeral, and 
dies. 

V. Cranmer exerts such an influence over the king that some 
of the powerful nobles, jealous of his power, conspire against 
him. He is brought to trial, and saved from imprisonment in 
the Tower by the arrival of the king, who has been an unseen 
witness of the disgraceful trial. Angrily berating the appre- 
hensive nobles, he shows his favor to Cranmer by asking him 
to be god-father to the little princess Elizabeth, whose birth 
has just been announced. The christening takes place at once, 
and the Archbishop is eloquent in prophecy of all that “Queen 
Bess” may some day mean to England. 
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one-half of original size. 
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As mutynies ar incident, by his name 

Can still the rout? who will obay a traytor? 

Or howe can well that proclamation sounde, 

When ther is no adicion but a rebell 

To quallyfy a rebell? Youle put downe straingers, 

Kill them, cutt their throts, possesse their howses, 

And leade the ma(ies) tie of lawe in liom, 

To slipp him lyke a hound. Say nowe the king 

As he is clement, yf thoffendor moorne 

Shoold so much com to short of your great trespas 

As but to banysh you, whether woold you go? 

What country, by the nature of your error, 

Shoold geue you harber? go you to Fraunce, or Flanders, 
To any Jarman prouince, to Spaine or Portigall, 

Nay, any where that not adheres to Ingland, — 

Why, you must needes be straingers: woold you be pleasd 
To find a nation of such barbarous temper, 

That breaking out in hiddious violence, 

Woold not afoord you an abode on earth, 

Whett their detested knyues against your throtes, 
Spurne you lyke dogges, and lyke as yf that God 

Owed not nor made not you, nor that the elamentes 
Wer not all appropriat to your comfortes, 

But chartered vnto them, what woold you thinck 

To be thus vsd? this is the straingers case; 

And this your momtanish inhumanytye. 

Fayth, a saies trewe: letts do as we may be doon by. 
Weele be ruld by you, Maister Moor, yf youle stand our 
Freind to procure our pardon. 

Submyt you to theise noble gentlemen, 

Entreate their mediation to the kinge, 

Geue up yoursealfe to forme, obay the maiestrate, 

And thers no doubt but mercy maie be found, Yf you so seek. 


Transcript of the facsimile on opposite page (II, 4, 187-172), with exact 
spelling of the original but with modern punctuation. By the most quali- 
fied authorities, including Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, Dr. A. W. 
Pollard, Mr. J. Dover Wilson, and Mr. Perey Simpson, strong arguments 
are presented for the acceptance of these three leaves as the actual manu- 
script of Shakespeare. If the case should be more fully proved beyond 
reasonable doubt, these pages would be priceless, as they would be the 
only examples of Shakespeare’s handwriting except for the six extant 
signatures. ‘ De : 3 

The first 172 lines of this scene are all in a handwriting quite different 
from that in the rest of the manuscript of this play, and they are much 
superior in dramatic quality, being worthy of Shakespeare. 
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Let us from point to point this story know 
—All’s Well, V, 3, 325. 


now behold 
... the quick forge and working-house of thought 
—Henry V, V, Prologue. 
He was more original than his originals: He breathed upon dead bodies 
and brought them to life —Landor. 


SOURCES OF THE PLAYS 


Love’s Labour’s Lost: No direct source yet discovered. Hints 
from contemporary incidents and perhaps from French 
history. 

The Comedy of Errors: Main plot from comedy Menaechmi, 
and incidents from other comedy, Amphitruo, of Latin 
writer Plautus. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona: Episode in Spanish novel, 
Diana Enamorada, by Jorge de Montemayor. Earlier 
plays on same story may have suggested details. 


Henry VI: For part I, general source is Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
1577. For parts II and III, respectively, two plays, The 
First Part of the Contention between the two Noble Houses 
of York and Lancaster, and The True Tragedy of Richard, 
Duke of York . . . with the whole Contention between the 
Two Houses of Lancaster and York, are earlier versions. 


Richard III: Holinshed. Earlier anonymous plays, The True 
Tragedie of Richard III and Latin Richardus Tertius. 


King John: Earlier anonymous play in two parts (10 acts), 
. The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England, 1591. 


Titus Andronicus: Earlier plays with same plot. 


Romeo and Juliet: Brooke’s poem Romeus and Juliet (1562) 
and older play. Standard plot in Italian and French. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream: No certain source for main 
plot. Incidents from several possible sources: e.g. wedding 
of Theseus and Amazon queen is opening story of Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale. Pyramus and Thisbe originally from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (trans. by Golding, 1565-75). 
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Richard II: Holinshed. Probably suggestion of subject from 
Marlowe’s Edward II. 


The Merchant of Venice: Three old episodes found in various 
versions, combined and elaborated. May have been in- 
spired by lost plot mentioned in Gosson’s School of Abuse, 
1579, as “‘representing the greediness of worldly chusers, 
and bloody minds of Usurers.”’ 


The Taming of the Shrew: Older extant play, The Taming of 
a Shrew, 1594. 


Henry IV, Parts I and II: Holinshed and older play The Famous 
Victories of Henry V. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor: Main plot perhaps suggested by 
The Tale of the Two Lovers of Pisa, similar to Portuguese 
and Italian stories, in Tarlton’s Newes out of Purgatorie, 
1590. 


Henry V: Same as Henry IV. 


Much Ado About Nothing: Main plot in 20th novel of Ban- 
dello, but Shakespeare need not have used this as direct 
source. Deception episode in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
trans. by Sir John Harington, 1591, and in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, III, 4, 17, 1590. A play, Benedicke and 
Betteris, now lost, mayjhave been a source. 


Julius Caesar: Lives of Caesar, Brutus, and Antony in Plu- 
tarch, trans. by Sir Thomas North from Amyot’s version 
(1559) in 1579. 


As You Like It: Lodge’s pastoral novel Rosalynde, 1590. 
Twelfth Night: Apolonius and Silla, a story adapted by Bar- 
nabe Riche from Belleforest’s translation of Bandello’s 


28th novel. An Italian and a German play with same plot 
exist, but need have no connection with Shakespeare’s. 
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Troilus and Cressida: Chaucer’s narrative poem, Troilus and 
Criseyde. Hints from other sources. 


All’s Well That Ends Well: Boccaccio’s Decameron (9th novel 
of 3d day), probably directly from Painter’s translation 
in his Palace of Pleasure, 1566. 


Measure for Measure: George Whetstone’s play Promos and 
Cassandra, before 1578, and prose version in Heptameron 
of Civil Discourses, 1582; plot originally in Hecatommithi, 
collection of one hundred tales, 1565, by Giraldi Cinthio. 


Hamlet: Story first in Historia Danica, by Saxo Grammaticus, 
12th century. Retold in French in Belleforest’s Histoires 
Tragiques, 1570. Likely that Shakespeare drew directly 
from older lost play, probably by Thomas Kyd. 


Othello: Cinthio’s Hecatommithi (7th novel of 3d decade). 
Shakespeare may have seen French translation, 1583-4. 


Lear: In its germ the old story of Cinderella. Related to 
legendary character of Lear first in Historia Regum Brit- 
anniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1147, and thence trans- 
mitted through many chroniclers including Holinshed. 
Shakespeare probably used the last named, the account in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and the play, The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir and his Three Daughters. A play, 
King Leir, was acted in 1594, and the same or another 
version entered in the Stationers’ Register 1605. The 
sub-plot is derived from the story of the blind king of 
Paphlagonia in Sir Philip Sidney’s pastoral romance, 
Arcadia, 1590. 


Macbeth: Holinshed. 


Timon of Athens: Main foundation probably in short account 
of Timon in Plutarch’s life of Antony. Shakespeare may 
have seen same story in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 
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Antony and Cleopatra: Life of Mark Antony in Plutarch, trans. | 
- by Sir Thomas North from Amyot’s French version (1559) 
in 1579. 


Pericles: The versions of widely current story of Apollonius 
of Tyre in Bk. VIII, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, long poem 
embodying more than a hundred stories, c. 1386, and in 
Laurence Twine’s Pattern of Painful Adventures (Stationers’ 
Register, 1576) seem to be the sources. 


Coriolanus: Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus. 


Cymbeline: Some principal names and the slight supposed 
historical setting from Holinshed. Similar story in De- 
cameron (9th novel of 2nd day). Direct source not proved. 


The Winter’s Tale: Robert Greene’s romance, Pandosto: The 
Triumph of Time, 1588; later name, The History of Doras- 
tus and Fawnia. 


The Tempest: No source for main plot known. Description of 
island and storm from accounts of wreck on the Bermudas 
of one of the ships of expedition to Virginia under Somers 
and Gates in 1609, written by Sylvester Jourdan and 
William Strachey. Gonzalo’s commonwealth suggested by 
two passages in Montaigne’s Essays, trans. by Florio, 
1603. Names taken from various places. 


Henry VIII: Holinshed’ chief Source. Scenes dealing with 
Cranmer (V, 1, 2, 3) from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 1554 
(in Latin), 1563 (in English). 
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THE PLACES WHERE THE SCENES ARE LAID 


the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit; 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 


To give you gentle pass. 
—Henry V, Il, Prologue. 


THE PLACES WHERE THE SCENES ARE LAID 


Actium, A&G. III, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Agincourt, H5. III, 7; IV, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Alexandria, A&C. I. 1, 2, 3, 5; Tl, 5; TH, 3, 11, 13; IV, 1-15; 
V1.2. 

Angiers, 1H6. V, 3; John, eye 

Anjou, 1H6. V, 2, 4. 

Antioch, Per. I, Prologue, 1. 

Antium, Cor. IV, 3, 4, 5. 

Arden, The Forest of, AYVLILT, 1, 4,5, 6; 7; 111, 2-5; IV;-1, 
2,3;V,14. — 

Athens, A&C. III, 4, 5; MND. I, 1-end; TofA. I, 1-end. 

Auvergne, 1H6. I, 3. 

Bangor, 1H4. III, 1. 

Barnet, 3H6. V, 2, 3. 

Baynard’s Castle, R3. ad hey gs 

Belmont, Merch. I, 2; I, 1, 7, 9; III, 2, 4; V, 1. 

Birnam Wood, Meb. V, 4. 

Blackfriars, H8. II, 4. 

Blackheath, 2H6. IV, 2, 3; V,1. 

Bohemia, WT. III, 3; IV, 

Bosworth Field, R3. V, 3, 4, 5 

Bourdeaux, 1H6. IV, 2, 5, 6, 7. 

Bristol, R2. III, 1. 

Britain, Cym. I, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6; IL, 1, 2, 3; I, 1, 2, 5; IV, 3; V, 
1-5; Lear, I, 1-end. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 2H6. III, 1, 2. 

Cannon Street (London), 2H6. IV, 6. 

Corioli, Cor. I, 2, 5-9; V, 6. 

Coventry, 1H4. IV, 2; 3H6. Vii; RoeL. 
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Cyprus, Oth. II-end. 

Dartford, 2H6. V, 1- 

Denmark, Hml. I, 1-end. See also Elsinore. 

Dover, Lear IV, 3, 4, 6; V, 1, 2, 3. 

Dunsinane, Meb. V, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7. 

Eastcheap, 1H4. II, 4; III, 3; 2H4. IT, 4. 

Egypt, A&C. III, 12. See also Alexandria. 

Elsinore, Hml. I, 1-end, except IV, 4. 

England, John I, 1; IV, 1, 2, 3; V, 1; Meb. IV, 3. See aso 
Barnet, Blackfriars, Blackheath, Bristol, Britain, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Cannon Street, Coventry, Dartford, Dover, 
Eastcheap, Flint, Gadshill, Gaultree Forest, Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire, Kenilworth, Kent, London, Middle- 
ham, Mortimer’s Cross, North, Pomfret, Rochester, St. 
Albans, St. Edmundsbury, Salisbury, Sandal, Saxton, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, Swinstead, Tewksbury, Tow- 

:ton, Wakefield, Warkworth, Warwick, Warwickshire, 
Westminster, Windsor, York, and Yorkshire. 

Ephesus, CofE. I, 1-end; Per. III, oy 2 VS 2 

Fife, Mcb. IV, 2. 

Flint, R2. III, 3. 

Florence, AWEW. III, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7; IV, 1-4. 

Forres, Mcb. I, 2, 4; III, 1+, 6. 

France, H5. II, 4; III, 4, 5 ; V, 1, 2; 3H6. ITI, 3. See also Agin- 
court, Angiers, Anjou, Auvergne, Bourdeaux, Gascony, 
Harfleur, Marseilles, Orleans, Paris, Picardy, and Rou- 
sillon. 

Frogmore, MW. III, 1. 

Gadshill, 1H4. IT, 3. 

Gascony, 1H6. IV, 3, 4. 

Gaultree Forest, 2H4. LV, T2538. ‘ 

Gloucestershire, 2H4. IIT, 2 iY, ter R21 Ss 

Harfleur, H5. III, 1, 2,3. 

Herefordshire, 3H6. II, 1. 
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Illyria, TwN. I, 1-end. 

Inverness, Meb. I, 5, 6, 7; II, 14. 

Island (Prospero’s), Tmp. I, 2-end 

Kenilworth, 2H6. IV, 9. 

Kent, 2H6. IV, 10. See also Blackheath, Gadshill, and Dover. 

Kimbolton, H8. IV, 2. 

Langley, R2. III, 4. 

London, 1H4. I, 1, 2, 3; TI, 2; 2H4, I, 2; II, 1, 2; V, 4; H6. 
Tys3; 41.1, 3; 1H6. I,-3; Ill, 1; V,4,-4; 206. 11-4; 
II, 2, 3, 4; IV, 4; 3H6. 1, 1; IIL, 2: IV, 1, 4, 8; V, 7; H8. 1, 
1-3; II, 2, 3; III, 1, 2; V, 1-5; R2. I, 1, 2, 4; II, 1; V, 1, 2; 
R3. I, 1-3; II, 1-4; III, 1, 2, 6; IV; 2-4. See also Baynard’s 
Castle, Blackfriars, Cannon Street, Eastcheap, Smithfield, 
Southwark, Temple Gardens, Tower, Westminster, and 
York Place. 

Mantua, R&J. V, 1; TGV. IV, 1; V, 3, 4. 

Marseilles, AWEW. V, 1. 

Messina, A&C. II, 1; MaAdo. I, 1-end. 

Middleham Castle, 3H6. IV, 5. 

Milan, TGV. II, 1, 4, 5, 6; III, 1, 2; IV, 2, 3, 4; V, 1, 2. 

Milford Haven, Cym. III, 4. 

Misenum, A&C. II, 6, 7. 

Mortimer’s Cross, 3H6. II, 1. 

Mytilene, Per. IV, 2, 5; gk 

Navarre, LLL. I, 1-end. 

North of England, a Forest in the, 3H6. III, 1. 

Orleans, 1H6. I, 2, 4, 5, 6; ua, 1) 2: 

Padua (and Petruchio’s country house), TofS. I, 1-end. 

Paris, AWEW. I, 2; I, 1, 3, 4, 5; 1H6. III, 4; IV, 1. 

Pentapolis, Per. II, 1, 2, oss 

Philippi, JC. V, 1-5. 

Picardy, H5. IT, 6. 

Pomfret Castle (i.e. Pontefract), R2. V, 5; R3. HI, 3. 

Rochester, 1H4. II, 1. 
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Rome, A&C. I, 4; I, 2, 3, 4; ILI, 2, 6; Cor. I, 1, 3; II, 1, 2, 3; 
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Rouen, 1H6. III, 2, 3. 

Rousillon, AWEW. I, 1, 3; II, 2; IIT, 2, 4; IV, 5; V, 2, 3. 

Salisbury, R3. V, 1. 

Sandal Castle, 3H6. I, 2, 3, 4. 

Sardis, JC. IV, 2, 3. 

Saxton, 3H6. II, 3-6. 

St. Albans, 2H6. II, 1; V, 2, 3. 

St. Edmundsbury, John, V, 2-5. 

Scotland, Mcb. I, 1, 3; III, 5; IV, 1. See also Birnam, Dunsi- 
nane, Fife, Forres, and Inverness. 

Shipboard, on. A&C. II, 7; Per. III, 1; V, 1; Tmp. I, 1. 

Shrewsbury, 1H4. IV, 1, 3; V, 1-5. 

Sicilia, WT. 1:1; 2; 48, 172; Sele to ¥, i 2; 3. 

Smithfield, 2H6. IV, 7. 

Southampton, H5. IT, 2. 

Southwark, 2H6. IV, 8. 

Swinstead Abbey, John V, 6, 7. 

Syria, A&C. ITI, 1. 

Tamworth, R3. V, 2. 

Tarsus, Per, I, 4; ITI, 3; IV, 3. 

Temple Garden, 1H6. II, 4. 

Tewksbury, 3H6. V, 4, 5. 

Tower of London, 1H6. I, 3; II, 5; 2H6. IV, 5; 3H6. IV, 6; 
V, 6; RB. I, 4; IIL, 4, 5; IV, 1. 

Towton, 3H6. II, 3-6. 

Troy (and the Grecian Camp before it), T&C. I, 1-end. 

Lyre, Peri, 2) 3340 a, 

Venice, Merch. I, 1, 3; II, 2-6, 8; III, 1, 3; IV, 1, 2; Oth. I, 
123s: 

Merona. R&J. I, 1-end, except V, 1; TGV. I, 1, 2, 3; I, 2,3, 7. 

Vienna, Meas. I, 1-end. 
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Wakefield, 3H6. I, 3, 4. 

Wales, Cym. III, 3, 6; IV, 1, 2, 4; R2. II, 4; III, 2,3. See also 
Bangor, Flint, and Milford Haven. 

Warkworth, 1H4. II, 3; 2H4. Induction, I, 1; I, 3. 

Warwick, 3H6. IV, 3. 

Warwickshire, 3H6. IV, 2, 3. 

Westminster, 2H4. III, 1; IV, 4; V, 2, 5; H8. I, 1; IV, 1 

Westminster Abbey, 1H6. I, 1. 

Westminster Hall, R2. IV, 1. 

Windsor, MW. I, 1-end. See also Frogmore. 

Windsor Castle, R2. II, 2; V, 3, 4, 6. 

Windsor Park, MW. V, 2, 4, 5. 

York, 1H4. IV, 4; 2H4. I, 2; 3H6. I, 2; IV, 7. 

York Place, H8. I, 4. 

Yorkshire, 2H4. IV, 1, 2, 3; 3H6. II, 3-6; IV, 5. See also 
Gaultree Forest, Middleham, Pomfret, Sandal, Saxton, 
Towton, Wakefield, and York. 
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THE CHARACTERS IN THE PLAYS 


. .. think ye see 
The very persons of our noble story 


As they were living. 
—Henry VIII, Prologue. 
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INDEX OF THE CHARACTERS IN THE PLAYS 


A star (*) indicates that the character is merely referred to. 

A dagger (t) indicates that the character appears on the 
stage but speaks no lines. 

The figures in parentheses indicate the total number of lines 
spoken by the character. These figures are taken from W. J. 
Rolfe’s separate volume edition of the plays. 

For the pronunciation of the more difficult names see list, 
pp. 196 ff. 


Aaron, a Moor beloved by Tamora, TA. I, f1; I, 1, 3; III, 
1; IV, 2; V, 1,3. (855) 
Abbess, in CofE., see Aemilia. 
Abergavenny, Lord, son-in-law to the Duke of Buckingham, 
H8. 1,1. (18) 
Abhorson, an executioner, Meas. IV, 2, 3. (23) 
Abraham, servant to Montague, R&J.I, 1. (5) 
Accost, Mistress, in TwN. Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s mistaken 
name for Maria, q.v. 
Achilles, T&C. II, 1, 3; III, 3; IV, 5; V, 1, 5-8. (195) 
*Adallas, the Thracian king, A&C. III, 6. 
Adam, AYLI. I, 1; II, 3, 6, 7. (66) 
*Adam, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV 1. 
Adrian, in Cor., see a Volsce. 
Adrian, Tmp. II, 1; III, 3; V, fl. (12) 
Adriana, wife to Antipholus of Ephesus, CofE. I, 1, 2; Fi bgt & 
IV. 2,4; V, 1. (260) 
Mdile, a Roman, Cor. III, 1, 3; IV, 727 O41) 
Ageon, a merchant of Syracuse, CofE. I, 1; V, 1. (148) 


*Aigle, MND. II, 1. 
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Aimilia, wife to Aigeon, an Abbess at Ephesus, CofE. V, 1. (73) 
Mmilius, a noble Roman, TA. IV, 4; V, 1, 3. (21) 
Aineas, TEC. I, 1, 3; IV, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; V, 2,10. (148) 
Agamemnon, T&C. I, 3; II, 3; III, 3; IV, 5; V, 1, 5, 9. 
(195) 
Agrippa, friend to Caesar, A&C. II, 2, 4, 7; III, 2, 6; iV;:t1: 
6,7; V,1. (61) 
Agrippa, Menenius, in Cor., see Menenius Agrippa. 
Aguecheek, Sir Andrew, TwN. I, 3; II, 3, 5; III, 1, 2, 4; IV, 1; 
NW T52(183) 
Ajax, T&C. IT, 1, 3; III, 3; IV, 5; V, 1, 5, 6, 9. (89) 
Alarbus, son to Tamora, TA. I, f1. 
Albany, duke of, married to Goneril, Lear I, 1) 43 TV¥i"2: 
¥, 173.-(156) 
Alcibiades, an Athenian captain, TofA. I, 1, 2; Il, ¢2; III, 5; 
IV, 3; V, 4. (160) 
*Alengon, Duchess of, H8. III, 2. 
*Alengon, Duke, LLL. II, 1. 
*Alengon, Duke of, H5. ITI, 5; IV, 7. 
Alengon, Duke of, 1H6. I, 2, 6; II, 1; III, 2,3 > LV, 125.¥, eee 
(49) 
*Alengon, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1. 
*Alexander, son of Antony, A&C. III, 6. 
Alexander, Cressida’s man, T&C. I, 2. (35) 
Alexas, attendant on Cleopatra, A&C. I, 2, 13,5; I, 75; 
TTT 33 TV 42.32) 
Alice, lady attending on the Princess Katherine, H5. III, 4; 
V2. (83) 
Aliena, i.e. Celia disguised, in AYLI., see Celia. 
Alonso, king of Naples, Tmp. I, 1; Ii, 1; 101, 83.V 2 ep) 
*Aphonso, Don, TGV. I, 3. 
Alton, Lord Verdun of, in 1H6., see Lord Talbot. 
Amazons, queen of the, in MND., see Hippolyta. 
Ambassador of France, First, H5. I, 2. (17) 
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Ambassador, First English, Hml. V, 2. (10) 

Amiens, AYLI., IT, 1, 5, 7; V, 4. (53) 

*Amyntas, king of Lycaeonia, A&C. III, 6. 

Andromache, wife to Hector, T&C. V, 3. (15) 

Andronicus, in TA., see Lavinia, Lucius, Marcus, Mutius, 
Martius, Quintus, and Titus. , 

Angelica, in R&J., see Lady Capulet. 

Angelo, a goldsmith, CofE. III, 1, 2; 1V,1; V,1. (77) 

Angelo, deputy for the Duke, Meas. I, 1; II, 1, 2, 4; IV, 4; 
V,1. (821) 

*Angelo, Oth. I, 3. 
*Angus, Earl of, 1H4. I, 1. 

Angus, Mcb. I, 3, ¢4, 16; V, 2. (21) 

Anjou, Duke of, in 1H6., see Reignier. 

*Anna, TofS. I, 1. 

Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, son to Henry VI, 
afterwards married to Richard, R3. I, 2; IV, 1; see also 
Ghost. (157) 

Anne Bullen, afterwards queen, in H8., see Bullen. 

Another (i.e. attendant on Gloucester), R3. ig ares: 

*Anselme, Count, one of Capulet’s guests, R&J. I, 2. 

Antenor, T&C. I, {2; IV, f1, 3, T4. 

Antigonus, WT. II, 1, 3; III, 3. (110) 

Antiochus, Per. I, 1. (67) 

Antiochus’ Daughter, Per. I, 1. (2) 

*Antiopa, MND. II, 1. 

Antipholus of Ephesus, twin brother of Antipholus of Syra- 
cuse and son to Ageon and Aimilia, CofE. III, 1; IV, 1, 4; 
V1. (242) 

Antipholus of Syracuse, twin brother of Antipholus of Ephesus, 
Cott. I, 2-11, 2;111, 2; IV, 3, 4;-V, 1 (279) 

*Antonio, eldest son of the Duke of Florence, AWEW. III, 5. 

Antonio, a merchant of Venice, Merch. I, 1, 3; 11; 6 311,"3; 
IV, 1; V, 1. (188) 
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Antonio, brother to Leonato, governor of Messina, MAdo. 
+, 2; 11,1; V, 5.4.97) 

*Antonio, father to Petruchio, TofS. I, 2. 

Antonio, brother to Prospero and usurping Duke of Milan, 
Tmp. I, 1; II, 1; Ill, 3; V, 1. (148) 

Antonio, a sea-captain, friend to Sebastian, TwN. ie 
III, 3, 4; V, 1. (107) 

Antonio, father to Proteus, TGV. I, 3. (35) 

Antonio, Marcus, in JC., see Antony. 

Antony, in R&J., see Servingmen. 

Antony, Mark, one of the Triumvirs after the death of Julius 
Caesar, JC. I, 2; II, 2; III, 1, 2; IV, [; Vi, 45. 2@aay 
A&C. I, 1, 2, 3; II, 2, 3, 6, 7; III, 2, 4, 7, OPaly aay; 
2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15. (829) 

Apemantus, a churlish philosopher, TofA. 11,2; 13; ive) 

(264) 
*Apollodorus, A&C. II, 6. 

Apothecary, an, R&J. V, 1. (7) 

Apparition, First, an Armed Head; Second, a Bloody Child; 
Third, a Child Crowned with a tree in his hand ; Fourth, 
of Hight Kings, Mcb. IV, 1. (11) 

Apparitions, to Posthumus, of Sicilius Leonatus, his mother, 
his two brothers the young Leonati, and Jupiter, Cym. 
V, 4. (61) 

Apparitions, see also Ghosts, Spirits. 

Apprentice, see ’Prentice. 

Archbishop, see Canterbury and York. 

*Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, A&C. ITI, 6. 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, in 1H4., see Douglas. 
Archidamus, WT. I, 1. (24) 

*Ariadne, MND. II, 1. 

Ariel, an Airy Spirit, Tmp. I, 2; IT, 1; IIT, 2,3; IV, 1; V, 1. (190) 

Armado, Don Adriano de, a fantastical Spaniard, LLL. I, 2; 
ELT TS Vy 0) Bo (255) 


"Tr 
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*Armagnac, Earl of, 1H6. V, 1, 5. 

Arragon, Prince of, suitor to Portia, Merch. II, 9. (66) 

Arragon, Prince of, in MAdo., see Pedro. 

Artemidorus, of Cnidos, a teacher of rhetoric, JC. II, 3; 
III, 1. (20) 

*Arthur, Prince, H8. III; 2. 

Arthur, Prince, Duke of Bretagne, nephew to the King, 
John II, 1; III, 1, 2, 3; IV, 1, 3. (120) 

Arviragus, son to Cymbeline, disguised under the name of 
Cadwal, supposed son to Morgan (i.e. Belarius, q.v.), 
Cym. III, 3, 6; 1V, 2, 4; V, 2, t3, 5. (148) 

Asmath, in 2H6., see Spirit. 

Athenian, an old, TofA.I, 1. (29) 

Athens, Duke of, in MND., see Theseus. 

*Athol, Earl of, 1H4, I, 1. 

Attendant, Cym. III, 5 (3); A&C. I, 1, 2; H, 5; Til 1313 
Mcb. III, 1. (1) See also Boy, Messenger, Servant, . 
Servingmen. 

Audrey, a country wench, AYLI. III, 3, V, 1, 3, t4. (23) 

Aufidius, Tullius, general of the Volscians, Cor. I, 2, 8, 10; 
IV, 5, 7; V, 2, 3, 6. (274) 

*Augustus, Caesar, the Roman Emperor, Cym. IT, 4; III, 1. 

Aumerle, Duke of, son to the Duke of York, R2. I, 3, 4; 
II, $1; III, 2, 3; IV, 1; V, 2, 3. (85) 

Austria, Duke of, John II, 1; II, 1. (35) 

Autolycus, a rogue, WT. IV, 3, 4; V, 2. (319) 

Auvergne, Countess of, 1H6. II, 3. (45) 

Bagot, servant to King Richard, R2. I, 18, 14; U, fl, 2; 
IV, 1. (22) 

Balthasar, attendant on Don Pedro, MAdo. I, f1; II, 1, 3. (32) 

Balthasar, servant to Portia, Merch. III, 4. (1) 

Balthasar, servant to Romeo, R&J. I, 412 V4) 3» 2) 

Balthasar, Doctor, name under which Portia attends the court 
of justice, in Merch. See Portia. 
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Balthasar, a merchant, CofE. III, 1. (26) 
Bandit, First, Second and Third, TofA. IV, 3. (26) 


*Banister, servant to the late Duke of Buckingham, H8. II, 1. 


Banquo, Meb. I, 3, 4, 6; II, 1, 3; III, 1, 3. (112) See also 
Ghost. 
Baptista (Minola), a rich gentleman of Padua, TofS. I, 1; 
TT,-4; TH, 23. TV 24; Vend2-7f (175) 
*Bar, Edward, Duke of, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 
*Barbara, Oth. IV, 3. 
Bardolph, a companion of the Prince of Wales, afterwards a 
Lieutenant, 1H4. II, 2, 4; III, 3; IV, 2 (31); 2H4. Hid, 
2,4; III, 2; IV, 3; V, 1,3, 5 (57); H5. Il, 1, 3; III, 2 (34); 
MW.1, 1, .3;11, 2; TIS; 1V..2; Seo) 
Bardolph, Lord, 2H4. I, 1, 3. (86) 
Barnardine, a dissolute prisoner, Meas. IV, 3; V, f1. (17) 
*Barnes, George, 2H4. III, 2. 
Bartholomew, page to a lord, TofS. Induction, I, 1. (16) 
*Basimegu, Cade’s name for the Dauphin of France, 2H6. 
LV 52%: 
Bassanio, friend to Antonio and suitor to Portia, Merch. I, 1, 3; 
II,.23; TIT,2; IV):1; V,4. at) 
Basset, of the Red Rose or Lancaster faction, 1H6. II, 4; 
IIT, 4; TV,1. (25) 
Bassianus, brother to Saturninus, TA. I, 1; 11,125.34 (68) 
Bastard of Orleans, 1H6. I, 2; II, 1; II, 2, 3; IV, 7; V, 72, ¢4. 
(29) 
Bastard, Philip the, John I, 1; II, 1; III, 1, 2, 3; IV, 2, 3; 
V, 1, 2, 6, 7. (522) 
Bates, a soldier in King Henry’s army, H5. IV, 1. (21) 
Bawd, A, Per. IV, 2, 6. (117) 
*Bayonne, Bishop of, H8, II, 4. 
Bead, one of the “Fairies” tormenting Falstaff, MW. V, +5. 
Beadle, First, 2H4. V, 4. (11) 
Beadle of St. Albans, A, 2H6. II, 1. (2) 
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Beatrice, niece to Leonato, MAdo. I, 1; II, 1, 3; III, 1, 4; 
IV, 1; V, 2, 4. (309) 
Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal and Bishop of Winchester, in 
1 & 2H6., see Winchester. 
Beaufort, John, in 1H6., see Somerset. 
Beaufort, Thomas, in H5. and 1H6., see Exeter. 
*Beaumond, Lord, R2. II, 2. 
*Beaumont, a French Lord, H5. III, 5. 
Bedford, Duke of, brother to the king, H5. I, 2; II, ¢2; II, 
f1;1 V,-f1, 3; V, 12. (7) 
Bedford, Duke of, uncle to the king, and Regent of France, 
1H6. I, 1; II, 1, 2; III, 2. (76) 
*Bedford, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1. 
Belarius, a banished lord, disguised under the name of Morgan, 
Cym. III, 3, 6; IV, 2, 4; V, 2, 18, 5. (336) 
Belch, Sir Toby, uncle to Olivia, TwN. I, 3, 5; II, 3, 5; ILI, 
bed.-4: TV;.1, 2;'V, 1: <(398) 
*Bellario, Doctor, cousin to Portia, Merch. III, 4; IV, 1; 
Wad: 
Benedick, a young lord of Padua, MAdo. I, 1; II, 1, 3; III, 2; 
IV, 1; V, 1, 2,4. (474) 
Benvolio, nephew to Montague and friend to Romeo, R & J. 
Bot 25d, 6741, 4, 4; 111, 1. (161) 
Berkeley, Lord, R2. II, 3. (8) 
Berkeley, gentleman attending on Lady Anne, R3. I, 72. 
Bernardo, an officer, Hml. I, 1, 2. (38) 
Berri, Duke of, H5. II, +4; II, 5. 
Bertram, Count of Roussillon, AWEW. I, 1, 2; II, 1, 3, 5; 
III, 3, 15, 6; IV, 2, 3; V, 3. (289) 
*Best’s Son, the tanner of Wingham, 2H6. IV, 2. 
Bevis, George, a follower of Cade, 2H6. IV, 2, 7. (18) 
Bianca, mistress to Cassio, Oth. ITI, 4; IV, 1; V, 1. (36) 
Bianca (Minola), daughter to Baptista, TofS. I, 1; IT, 1; 
TH p21, 23:V,, 2, 220€70) 
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Bigot, Lord, John IV, 3; V, {2, 4, t7. (9) 
Biondello, servant to Lucentio, TofS. I, 1, 2; II, 1; III, 2; 
LV, 2; 43-V;4; 225:078) 
Biron, lord attending on the king, LLL. I, 1; II, 1; II, 1; 
TV ,;33.Y,. 2..: (627) 
Blackamoors, with music, LLL. V, 42. 
Blackmere, Lord Strange of, in 1H6., see Lord Talbot. 
*Black Prince, Edward, Prince of Wales, son to Edward III, 
R2. II, 3. 
Blanch, of Spain, niece to King John, John II, 1; III, 1. (42) 
Blout, see Blunt. 
Blunt, 2H4. IV, {3. 
*Blunt, R2. V, 6. 
Blunt, Sir James, R3. V, 2, 3. (8) 
Blunt, Sir Walter, 1H4. I, f1, 3; III, 2; IV 3; V, f1, 3. (41) 
Boatswain, Tmp. I, 1; V, 1. (46) 
*Bocchus, king of Libya, A&C. III, 6. 
Bohun, Edward, in H8., see Buckingham, Duke of. 
Bolingbroke, Henry, Duke of Hereford, son to John of Gaunt 
and afterwards King Henry IV, R2. I, 1, 3; II, 3; III, 1, 
3; IV, 1; V, 3,6. (414) See also Henry IV. 
Bolingbroke, Roger, a conjurer, 2H6. I, 4} II, T3. (24) 
Bon, see Le Bon. 
Bona, sister to the French Queen, 3H6. III, 3. (9) 
*Bona, sister to the king of France, R3. AE arg 
*Bonville, Lord, 3H6. IV, 1. 
Borachio, follower of Don John, MAdo. 1,\35 Tl, 4)-25 Tid: 
IV, 2; V, 1. (140) 
Bottom, Nick, a weaver, MND. I, 2; III, LTV, aves 
(269) 
*Bouciqualt, a French Lord, H5. III, 5. 
Boult, servant to a Pandar, Per. IV, 2, 6. (99) 
Bourbon, Duke of, H5. III, 5; IV, 5. (18) 
Bourbon, Lord, French High Admiral, 3H6. ITI, +3. 
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Bourchier, Cardinal, in R3., see Canterbury, Archbishop of. 
Boy, A, Meas. IV, 1 (6); MAdo, II, 3 (20); A&C. II, 7. (6) 
Boy, son of the Master Gunner of Orleans, 1H6. 1,4. (4) 
Boy, to Falstaff, and after to Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph, 
H5. Il, 1, 3; Il], 2; IV, 4. (80) 
Boy, to Troilus, T&C. I, 2; III, 2. (5) 
Boyet, Lord attending on the Princess of France. LLL. II, 1; 
IV, 1; V, 2. (234) 
*Boys, Sir Rowland de, AYLI. I, 1, 2, 3; 115-3; 73-¥7 24: 
Boys, in AYLI., see also Jaques, Oliver and Orlando. 
*Brabant, Anthony, Duke of, H5. Il, 4; Tit, 5; 1V¥8. 
Brabantio, a Venetian Senator (Father of Desdemona), Oth. 
Ei, 2, 8.44139) 
*Bracy, Sir John, 1H4. I, 4. 
Brakenbury, Sir Robert, Lieutenant of the Tower, R3. I, 1, 4; 
IV, 1. (39) 
‘Brandon, H8.1,1. (14) 
Brandon, Sir William, R3. V, 73. 
*Brentford, the Fat Woman of, MW. IV, 2. 
*Bretagne, Duke of, H5. II, 4; 286.1, 1 
Bretagne, Duke of, in John, see Arthur, Prince. 
*Bretagne, Duke of, R2. II, 1. 
*Bridget, CofE. ITI, 1. 
*Bridget, Meas. III, 2. 
*Bridget, Mistress, MW. II, 2. 
*Brocas, R2. V, 6. 
Brook (name adopted by Ford) in MW., see Ford 
Brother, First and Second, Cym. V, 4. (22) 
Brother (to Sir Humphrey Stafford), 2H6. IV, 2. (7) 
*Brutus, A&C. IT, 6; III, 2, 11. 
*Brutus, JC. I, 2, 3. 
Brutus, Decius, in JC., see Decius. 
Brutus, Junius, a Tribune of the people, Cor. 4, 1; II, 1, 2, 3; 
III, 1, 3; IV, 2, 6; V, 1. (255) 
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Brutus, Marcus, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. 
I, 2; II, 1, 2; III, 1, 2; IV, 2, 3; V, 1-5. (727) 
*Buckingham, Duke of, 3H6. Bat: 
Buckingham, Duke of, H8. I, 1; II, 1. (192) 
Buckingham, Duke of, R3. I,-3; II, 422} THD, 1) 2,4) 5,7; 
IV, 2; V, 1. (364) See also Ghost. 
*Buckingham, Henry of (father of Duke of Buckingham), H8. 
sy. 
Buckingham, Humphrey, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1, 3, 4; i inne 
II, 1; IV, 4, 8, 9; V, 1. (74) 
Bullcalf, Peter, a recruit, 2H4. III, 2. (14) 
Bullen, Anne, Maid of Honour to Queen Katherine and after- 
wards Queen, H§8. I, 4; II, 3; IV, t1. (58) 
*Bullen, Sir Thomas, father to Anne Bullen, H8. I, 4. 
*Bulmer, Sir William, H8. I, 2. 
Burgundy, Duke of, H5. V, 2. (68) 
Burgundy, Duke of, 1H6. II, 1, 2; III, 2, 3; IV, 7; V, 2. (44) 
Burgundy, Duke of, Lear I, 1. (12) 
Bushy, servant to King Richard, R2. I, 3, 4; IT; f1,°3; THEM. 
(39) 
*Butler, servant to Hotspur, 1H4. ET3: 
Butts, Doctor, H8. V, 2. (9) 
Cade, Jack, a rebel of Ashford, in Kent, 2H6. IV, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 
10. (276) 
*Cadmus, MND. IV, 1. 
Cadwal, in Cym., see Arviragus. 
*Caelius, A&C. III, 7. 
Caesar, Julius, JC. I, 2; IT, 2; III, 1 (151) See also Ghost. 
*Caesar, Julius, A&C. IT, 6; III, 2, 13; Cym. III, 1; R3. TiT,4; 
Caesar, Octavius, in J C., see Octavius, 
Caesar, Octavius, one of the Triumvirs, A&C. I, 450 1E 283; 
6, 7; III, 2, 6, 8, 12; IV, 1, 6, 11; V, 1, 2. (420) 
*Caesarion, supposed son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, A&C. 
ITI, 6, 13. 
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Caithness, Mcb. V, 2. (11) 
Caius, the name of Kent when disguised, in Lear, see Kent. 
Caius, TA. IV, f3. 
Caius, Doctor, MW. I. 4: II. 3: III, 1, 2, 3; IV, f2, 5; V, 3. 
(114) 
Caius Ligartus, in JC., see Ligarius. 
Caius Lucius, in Cym., see Lucius 
*Caius Marcellus, A&C. II, 6. 
Caius Marcius, i.e. Coriolanus, q.v. 
*Calaber, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1. 
Calchas, T&C. III, 3; V, 2. (81) 
Caliban, a savage and deformed slave, Tmp. I, 2; II, 2; III, 2; | 
EY, 1:-V712-(079) 
Calpurnia, wife to Caesar, JC. I, 2; II, 2. (27) 
Cambio, name of Lucentio disguised, in TofS., see Lucentio. 
Cambridge, Richard, Earl of, H5. II, 2. (15) 
*Cambridge, Richard, Earl of, 1H6. II, 4, 5. 
Camillo, a lord of Sicilia, WT. I, 1, 2; IV, 2, 4; V, 3. (305) 
Campeius, Cardinal, H8. II, 2, 4; III, 1. (53) 
Canidius, lieutenant-general to Antony, A&C. III, 7,10. (25) 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, H5. I, 1, 2. (223) 
*Canterbury, Archbishop of, R2. II, 1. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, H8., see Cranmer. 
Canterbury, Cardinal Bourchier, Archbishop of, R3. IIT, 1. (9) 
Caphis, servant to a senator, TofA. II, 1, 2. (21) 
Capilet, Diana, in AWEW., see Diana. 
Captain, a, Lear V, 3 (6); 1H6. II, 2; III, 2; IV, 4 (6); 2H6. 
IV, 1 (64); TA. I, 1 (6); A&C. IV, 4 (1); Cym. IW2; 
V, 3 (20); TwN. I, 2 (32); R2. II, 4 (15); Hml. IV, 4 (12); 
Mob. I, 2. (35) 
Capucius, Ambassador from the Emperor Charles V, H8. IV, 2. 
(11) 
Capulet, head of a house at variance with the Montagues, 
R&J. I, 1, 2, 5; III, f1, 4, 5; IV, 2, 4, 5; V, 3. (269) 
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Capulet, Lady (Angelica), wife to Capulet, R&J. I, 1, 3; 
III, 1, 4, 5; IV, 2-5; V, 3. (115) 
Capulet, Second, R&J. I, 5. (3) 
Capulet, see also Juliet, Old Man and Tybalt. 
Cardinal Beaufort, in 1-2H6., see Winchester. 
Cardinal Bourchier, in R3., see Canterbury, Archbishop of. 
Cardinal Campeius, in H8., see Campeius. 
Cardinal Pandulph, in John, see Pandulph. 
Carlisle, Bishop of, R2. III, 2, t8; IV, 1; V, t6. (63) 
Carrier, First, 1H4. II, 1,4. (25) 
Carrier, Second, 1H4. II, 1. (20) 
Casca, one of the conspirators against Julius Caesar, JC. I, 2, 
Silja $2: HI, 1186} 
‘Cassandra, T&C. II, 2; V, 3. (37) 
*Cassibelan, uncle to Cymbeline, Cym. I, 1; III, 1. 
Cassio, Michael, Othello’s lieutenant, Oth. I, 2; II, 1, 3; 
III, 1, 3, 4; IV, 1; V, 1,2. (289) 
*Cassio, A&C. II, 6; ITI, 11. 
Cassius, Caius, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. 
I, 2, 3; II, 1; III, 1, +2; IV, 2, 3; V, 1, 3. (807) 
Catesby, Sir William, R3, I, 3; III, 1, 2, 5, 7; IV, 2,3, 43 
V, 3,4. (62) 
Catling, Simon, in R&J., see Musician, First. 
*Cato, Marcus, JC. II, 1; V, 4. 
Cato, Young, friend to Brutus and Cassius, JC. V, 3, 4. (8) 
*Cawdor, Macbeth I, 2, 3, 4. 
Cawdor, i.e. Macbeth, q.v. 
Celia, daughter to Frederick, AYLI. I, 2, 3; II, 4 ; III, .2, 4, t5, 
IV, 1,.3.- (804) 
Ceres, one of Prospero’s Spirits as, Tmp. IV. 1. (24) 
Cerimon, a lord of Ephesus, Per. III, 2,4; V, 3. (109) 
Cesario, the name taken by Viola when disguised in TwN., see 
Viola. 
Chamberlain, Lord, H8. I, 3, 4; II, 2, 3; III, 2; V, 3,4. (150) 
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Chamberlain, of the Rochester inn, 1H4. II, 1. (21) 
*Champ, Richard du, Imogen’s feigned name for her master 
when she is disguised as a page, Cym. IV, 2. 
Chancellor, Lord, H8. IV, ¢1; V, 3. (32) 
*Charbon, AWEW. I, 3. 
Charles, wrestler to Frederick, AYLI. I, 1, 2. (45) 
*Charles, father to Ferdinand, LLL. II, 1. 

Charles, Dauphin, and afterwards King of France, 1H6, I, 2, 

Geil, 1-14) 2,.3;,1N5-7; Va 2, 4254138) 
*Charles, King of France, 2H6. I, 1. 
*Charles V, Emperor, H8. I, 1. 

Charles VI, King of France, H5. II, 4; III, 5; V, 2. (96) 

Charmian, attendant on Cleopatra, A&C. I, 2, 3, 5; II, 5; 
III, 3, 11, 13; IV, #2, 4, 13, 15; V, 2. (109) 

*Charolois, a French Lord, H5. III, 5. 

Chatham, Clerk of, 2H6. IV, 2. (8) 

Chatillon, Ambassador from France to King John, John I, 1; 
II, 1. (41) 

*Chatillon, Jacques, Admiral of France, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 

Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord, 2H4. I, 2; II, 1; V, 
2,5. (162) 

Child, A. See Apparitions. 

Child, a black, the infant son of Aaron and Tamora, TA. 
IV, 2; V, 71, T3. 

Chiron, son to Tamora, TA. I, 1; II, 1, t2, 3, 4; IV, 2, 4; V, 
2. (52) 

Chorus, H5. Prologue; II, Prol.; III, Prol.; IV, Prol.; V, Prol.; 
Epilogue. (223); R&J. Prol.; II, Prol. (28) See also 
Gower. 

*Chus, a friend of Shylock, Merch. III, 2. 
*Cicely, CofE. ITI, 2. 

Cicero, a Roman senator, JC. I, t2, 3. (9) 

Cimber, in JC., see Metellus and Publius. 

Cinna, a poet, JC. III, 3. (16) 
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Cinna, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. I, 3; 
eli t2; Tite 418) 
Citizens, John II, 1 (64); Cor. I, 1; II, 3; III, 1, 3; IV, 4, 6 
(202); R&J. I, 1; III, 1 (6); 2H6. IV, 5 (5); R3. II, 3 
(49); JC. III, 2, 3. (93) 
Clarence, George, Duke of, brother to the king, R3. I, 1, 4. 
(164) See also Ghost. 
Clarence, George Plantagenet, Duke of, 3H6. II, 2, 3, 6; 
ILL, 2818; 4, 2;-33; 6,83 VoaFo95;1%o5 (105) 
*Clarence, Lionel, Duke of, third son of Edward III, 1H6. II, 
4, 5; 2H6. II, 2. 
Clarence, Thomas, Duke of, son to the king, 2H4. IV, 4, 5; 
V, 2. (23) : 
Clarence, young daughter of (Margaret), R3. II, 2; IV, f1. (9) 
Clarence, young son of (Little Ned Plantagenet), R3. II, 2. (21) 
*Claribel, Tmp. II, 1; V, 1. 
Claudio, a young gentleman, Meas. I, 2; III, 1; IV, 2; V, f1. 
(115) 
Claudio, a young lord of Florence, MAdo. I, 1; II, 1, 3; III, 2; 
IV, 1;-V, 1, 3, 4. (292) 
*Claudio, servant to the king, Hml. IV, 7. 
Claudius, servant to Brutus, JC. IV, 3. -(4) 
Claudius, King of Denmark, Hml. I, 2; II, 2; ITI, 1, 2, 3; 
LVL pets Vo 222 (551) 
Cleon, Governor of Tarsus, Per. I, 4; II, Prologue (in dumb- 
show); III, 3; IV, 3, 4 (in dumbshow). (110) 
Cleomenes, a lord of Sicilia, WT. III, 1,2; V, 1. (24) 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, A&C. I, 1, 2, 3, 5; II, de 8 Rs 
7, 11, 13; IV, 2, 4, 8, 12, 13, 15; V, 2. (670) 
Clifford, Lord, 2H6. IV, 8, 9; V, 1, 2. (56) 
Clifford, Lord, 3H6. I, 1, 3, 4; II, 2, 4, 6. (140) 
Clifford, Young, 2H6. V, 1, 2. (45) 
*Clifton, one of the leaders in the fight at Shrewsbury, 1H4. 
V, 4. 
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Clitus, servant to Brutus, JC. V, 5. (10) 

Cloten, son to the queen by a former husband, Cym. I, 2; 
1173; DEpags; FV,1,°2.7 275) 

Clown, TA. IV, 3, 4. (24) 

Clown, WT. III, 3; IV, 3, 4; V, 2. (209) 

Clown, a, A&C. V, 2. (31) 

Clown, servant to Othello, Oth. III, 1,4. (80) 

Clown, First, a grave-digger, Hml. V, 1. (107) 

Clown, Second, a grave-digger, Hml. V, 1. (19) 

Clown, in AYLI., see Touchstone; in AWEW., see Lavache; in 
LLL., see Costard; in Merch., see Launcelot Gobbo; in 
TwN., see Feste. 

Cobham, Dame Eleanor, in 2H6., see Gloucester, Duchess of. 

Cobham, Lord, in R2., see Rainold. 

*Cobham, Lord, 3H6. I, 2. 
Cobweb, a fairy, MND. III, 1;IV,1. (4) 
*Coines, Francis, R2. II, 1. 

Colevile, Sir John, 2H4. IV, 3. (9) 

Comfect, Count, Beatrice’s name for Claudio, in MAdo., see 
Claudio. 

Cominius, a general against the Volscians, Cor. [A A6e9: 
II, 1, 2; II, 1, 2, 3; IV, 1,6; V,1. (281) 

Commoner, First and Second Roman, JC. I, 1. (21) 

Conrade, follower of Don John, MAdo. I, 3; iho; IV; 2; 


V, tl. (41) 
Conspirator, First, Second, and Third with Aufidius, Cor. V, 6. 
(33) 


Constable of France, the (Charles Delabreth), H5. II, 4; IH, 
5, 7; IV, 2, 5. (126) 

Constance, mother to Prince Arthur, John Tish iil, 4. 
(263) 

Cordelia, youngest daughter to Lear, Lear Dads Ay,.4y 7; 
V,3. (115) 

Corin, a shepherd, AYLI. II., 4; HI, 2, AA Vy 78) 
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*Coriolanus, TA. IV, 4. 
Coriolanus, Caius Marcius, Cor. I, 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9; II, 1, 2, 3; 
‘HII, 1, 2, 3; IV, 1, 4, 5; V, 2, 3, 6. (886) 
*Cornelia, a midwife, TA. IV, 2. 
Cornelius, a courtier, Hml. I, 2; II, ¢2. (1) 
Cornelius, a physician, Cym. I, 5; V, 5. (73) 
Cornwall, Duke of, married to Regan, Lear, I, 1; II, 1, 2, 4; 
III, 5, 7. (109) 
Costard, a clown, LLL. I, 1, 2; III, 1; IV, 1, 2, 3; V, 1, 2. (202) 
Countess, in AWEW.., see Rousillon. 
Court, Alexander, a soldier in King Henry’s army, H5. IV, 1. 
(2) 
*Courtney, Sir Edward, R3. IV, 4. 
Courtezan, A, CofE. IV, 3, 4; V, 1. (35) 
Cranmer, Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury, H8. ¥ahere 
5. (134) 
*Crassus, Meas. IV, 5. 
Cressida, daughter to Calchas, T&C. I, 2; III, 2; LV}-2j4"5; 
V, 2. (312) 
Cricket, one of the “Fairies” who torment Falstaff, MW. V, t5. 
Crier, a, H8. II, 4. (3) 
*Cromer, Sir James, son-in-law to Lord Say, 2H6. IV, 7. 
Cromwell, servant to Wolsey and later Secretary to the 
Council, H8, ITI, 2; V, 3. (49) 
Cromwell, of Wingfield, Lord, in 1H6., see Lord Talbot. 
Cumberland, Prince of, in Mcb., see Malcolm. 
Cupid, introducing a mask of ladies as Amazons, TofA. I, 
2. (6) 
Curan, a courtier, Lear II, 1. (11) 
Curio, gentleman attending on the Duke, TwN. I, 1, +4; II, 
a) V5 T1247) 
Curtis, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (82) 
Cymbeline, king of Britain, Cym. I, 1; IL, 3; III, 1, 5; TV, 3; 
V, t2, t8, 5. (291) 
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Dancer, a, speaker of the Epilogue, 2H4. Epilogue. (37) 
Danes, followers of Laertes, Hml. IV, 5. (2) 
Dardanius, servant to Brutus, JC. V, 5. (3) 
Dauphin, Lewis the, H5. II, 4; III, 5, 7; IV, 2, 5. (121) 
Dauphin of France, in 1H6., see Charles; in John, see 
‘Lewis. 
Davy, servant to Shallow, 2H4. V, 1, 3. (389) 
DeBurgh, Hubert, in John, see Hubert. 
*DeCassado, Gregory, H8. III, 2. 
Decius Brutus, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. 
I, 12; I, 1, 2; III, 1. (44) 
Deiphobus, T&C. IV, 1, ¢8, 4; V, 710. (2) 
*Delabreth, Charles, in H5., see Constable of France. 
*de la Car, John, chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, H8. 
ee geo 
Demetrius, son to Tamora, TA. I, 1; I, 1, 2, 3, 4; IV, 2, 14; 
r  V,2. (94) 
Demetrius, friend to Antony, A&C. I, 1. (5) 
Demetrius, in love with Hermia, MND. I, 1; 1725 511;2; 
TVs ss V5 Land) 
Denmark, King of, see Claudius and Hamlet. 
Denmark, Prince of, see Hamlet. 
Denmark, Queen of, see Gertrude. 
Dennis, servant to Oliver, AYLI. I, 1. (3) 
Denny, Sir Anthony, H8. V, 1. (4) 
Derby, Earl of (Lord Stanley), R3. 158;41, 4, 72; TTL 22,4; 
IV, 1, 2, 4, 5; V, 3, 5... (107) 
Dercetas, friend to Antony, A&C. IV, 14; V,4.. @1) 
Desdemona, daughter to Brabantio and wife to Othello, Oth. 
I, 3; II, 1, 3; II, 3, 4; IV, 1, 2, 3; V, 2. (388) 
Diana, Per. V, 1. (10) 
Diana, daughter to the widow, AWEW. III, 5; IV, 2, 4; 
With, dr ( 139) 
*Dick, a drawer, 1H4. II, 4. 
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Dick, the butcher of Ashford, a follower of Cade, 2H6. IV, ; 
+ 2,8,6, 7. (42) ; 
*Dighton, one of the murderers of the little Princes in the 
Tower, R3. IV, 3. ; 
Diomedes, T&C. II, 3; III, 3; IV, 1, 73, 4,5; V, 1, 2, 4,5, 6, 9 
(103) 
Diomedes, attendant on Cleopatra, A&C. IV, 14, 15. (19) 
Dion, a lord of Sicilia, WT. III, 1, 2; V, 1. (28) 
Dionyza, wife of Cleon, Per. I, 4; III, 3; IV, 1, 3, 4 (in dumb- 
show). (89) 
Doctor, Lear IV, 4, 7. (18) 
Doctor, to Lady Macbeth, Mcb. V, 1, 3. (47) 
Doctor, a, to the king of England, Mcb. IV, 3. (5) 
Doctor, in Cym., see Cornelius; in H8., see Butts. 
Dogberry, a constable, MAdo. III, 3, 5 ; IV, 2;-V, 1. (198) 
*Doit, John, 2H4. ITI, 2. 
Dolabella, friend to Caesar, A&C. III, 12 ; V, 1,2. (48) 
*Dolphin, Sir Guichard, H5. IV, 8. 
*Dombledom, Master, 2H4. I, 2. 
Domitius Enobarbus, in A&C., see Enobarbus. 
Donalbain, son of Duncan, Mcb. I, t2, 14, 76; II, 3. (9) 
Door-keeper, of the Council Chamber, H8.-V, 2,3. (7) 
Dorcas, a shepherdess, WT. IV, 4. ( 13) 
Doricles, the name adopted by Florizel, in WT. V, 4, see 
Florizel. 
*Dorothy, one of the attendants on Imogen, Cym. II, 3. 
Dorset, the Marchioness, H8. V, +5. 
Dorset, Marquess, H8. IV, 1. 
Dorset, Marquis of, son to Elizabeth, R3. I, 3; II, 1, 2; IV, 1. 
(15) 
*Double, 2H4. III, 2. 
*Douglas, 2H4. I, 1. 
Douglas, Archibald, Earl of, 1H/4. IV,'1, SVE ose (46) 
*Dowsabel, CofE., see Nell. 
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Drawer, First and Second, at the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, 
2H4. II, 4. (25) 

Dromio of Ephesus, twin brother of Dromio of Syracuse, and 
attendant on Antipholus of Ephesus, CofE. I, 2; II, 1; 
A3y. L40V> 1,145, V4... (18) 

Dromio of Syracuse, twin brother of Dromio of Ephesus, and 
attendant on Antipholus of Syracuse, CofK. I, 2; II, 2; 
II, 1, 2; 1V, 1-4; V, 1. (248) 

Drum, Tom, in AWEW., see Parolles. 

Duke (Senior), living in banishment, AYLI. I, 1, TaN 2 
(111) 

Dull, Anthony, a constable, LLL. I, 1, 2; IV, 2, V, 1. (82) 

Dumain, First and Second Lords to the king of France, 
AWEW.., see Lord. 

Dumain, Lord, attending on the king, LLL. I, 1; Wy Ty,343 
Mp8. > (91) 

*Dumbe, a minister, 214. II, 4. 

Duncan, the king of Scotland, Mcb. I, 2, 4,6. (69) 

Edgar, son to Gloucester, Lear I, 2; II, 1, 3; III, 4, 6; IV, 1, 6; 
V, 1, 2,3. (406) 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloucester, Lear Pode ions 2; 
IL, 3, 5, 17; IV, 2; V, 1, 3. (823) 

Edmund of Langley, in R2., see York, Duke of. 

Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Rutland, in 3H6., see Rutland. 

*Edward III, King, H5. I, 1; UJ, 4; 1H6. I, 2; Il, 4, 5; 2H6. 
Vig? me 1234. 

Edward IV, King (see also March, Edward, Earl of), 3H6. 
(ii 0 8, Galle; AN, a3; 9,°4 8; V, 1-5, 7 (429); 
R3. II, 1. (64) 

Edward V, Prince of Wales and afterwards King, 3H6. V, t7; 
R3. Ill, 1. (43) See also Ghosts. 

Edward, son to the Duke of York (afterwards Edward IV, 
q.v.) 2H6. V,1. (1) 

*Edward, the Black Prince, H5. I, 2; Il, 4; IV, 7; 2H6. II, 2. 
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Edward, Prince of Wales, son to King Henry, 3H6. I, 1; 
. II, 2, 5; Ill, 3; V, 4,5. (46) 
*Edward, Prince of Wales, son to King Henry, R3. I, 2, 3. ° 
See also Ghost. 
Egeus, father to Hermia, MND. 1,1; IV, 1. (41) 
Eglamour, agent for Silvia in her escape, TGV. IV, 3; V, 1. 
(29) 
Egyptian, An, A&C. V, 1. (6) 
Elbow, a simple constable, Meas. II, 1; III, 2. (81) 
*Elbow, Mistress, Meas. II, 1. 
Eleanor, in 2H6., the erroneous name for Queen Margaret, q.v. 
Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, in 2H6., see Gloucester, 
Duchess of. 
Elinor, Queen, mother to King John, John I, 1; II, 1; III, 1, 3. 
(55) 
Elizabeth, Princess, infant daughter of the king (afterward 
Queen Elizabeth), H8. V, 75. 
Elizabeth, Queen, wife to Edward IV (Lady Grey), 3H6. III, 
2; IV, 1, 4; V, 7; R38. I, 3; TI, 1>2, 4; IV, 1, 4. (274) 
*Elizabeth, daughter to Edward IV, R3. IV, 2-5; V, 5. 
*Ellen, daughter to Silence and goddaughter to Shallow, 2H4. 
ITI, 2. 
Ely, Bishop of, John Fordham, H5. I, 1, 2. (27); Nicholas 
West, H8. II, +4; John Morton, R3. III, 4. (7) 
Emilia, a lady attending on Hermione, WT. II, 2. (20) 
Emilia, wife to Iago, Oth. IT, 1; II, 1, 3, 4; LY, 2:32 1s 
(245) 
Emmanuel, in 2H6., see Chatham, Clerk of. 
Enobarbus, Domitius, a friend to Antony, A&C. I, 2; I, 
2, 6, 7; IIT, 2, 5, 7, t9, 10, 13; IV, 2, 6, 9. (356) 
Epilogue, Speaker of the, H8. Epilogue. (14) 
Eros, friend to Antony, A&C. III, 5, 11; IV, 4,5,7,14. (49) 
Erpingham, Sir Thomas, officer in King Henry’s army, H5. 
EV5c8; F826) 
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*Escalus, AWEW. III, 5. 
Escalus, an ancient lord, Meas. I, 1; II, 1; III, 2; IV, 4; Vea. 
(205) 7 
Escalus, prince of Verona, R&J. I, 1; III, 1; V, 3. (75) 
Escanes, a lord of Tyre, Per. I, {3; II, 4. (2) 
Essex, Earl of, John I, 1. (3) 
Euphronius, ambassador from Antony to Octavius Caesar, 
A&C. III, 12, 13. (16) 
*Euriphile, wife to Belarius, Cym. ITI, 3; IV, 2; V, 5. 
Evans, Sir Hugh, a Welsh parson, MW. I, 1, QTLs (2,2; 
IV, 1, 2, 4, 5; V, 4,5. (265) 
Executioner, in Meas., see Abhorson. 
Executioner, First, John IV, 1. (2) 
*Exeter, Bishop of, R3. IV, 4. 
*Exeter, Duke of, R2. II, 1. 
Exeter, Duke of, 3H6. I, 1; II, 5; IV, 8. (17) 
Exeter, Thomas Beaufort, Duke of, uncle to King Henry V, 
H5. I, 2; Il, 2, 4; III, t1, t3; IV, 3, 6, 7, 8; V. 2. (130); 
1H6. I, 1; III, 1, 4; IV, 1; V, 1, 5. (59) 
Exton, Sir Pierce of, R2. V, 4, 5, 6. (21) 
Fabian, servant to Olivia, TwN. II, 5; III, 2, 4; IV, 71; V, 1. 
(128) 
Fairies, MND. II, 1, 2. (46) See also Cobweb, Moth, Mus- 
tardseed, Oberon, Peaseblossom, Puck, and Titania. 
Falconbridge, in John, see Faulconbridge. 
*Falconbridge, one of Portia’s suitors, Merch. I, 2. 
*Falconbridge, 3H6. I, 1. 
*Falconbridge, Jaques, LLL. II, 1. 
*Falconbridge, Lord of, in 1H6., see Lord Talbot. 
Falstaff, Sir John, MW. I, 1, 3; II, 2; III, 3, 5; IV, 2, 5; V, 1, 5. 
(488) ; 1H4. I, 2; II, 2, 4; 111/38; IV 2p ;t; 3,4: (688) ; 
oH4. I, 2; Il, 1, 4; III, 2; IV, 3; Voi; 8) 5.-(719) 
*Falstaff, Sir John, H5. II, 1, 3; LVi 7: 
Fang, a sheriff’s officer, 2H4. II, 1. (10) 
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Fastolfe, Sir John, 1H6. III, 2; IV, 1. (8) 
Father, a, that has killed his son, 3H6. II, 5. (27) 
*Fauconberg, a French lord, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 
Faulconbridge, Lady, John I, 1. (15) 
Faulconbridge, Robert, John I, 1. (22) 
*Faulconbridge, Sir Robert, John I, 1. 
Faulconbridge, Philip, in John, see Bastard. 
Feeble, Francis, a recruit, 2H4. III, 2. (13) 
Fenton, a gentleman, MW. I, 4; III, 4; IV, 6; V, 5. (100) 
Ferdinand, king of Navarre, LLL. I, 1; II, 1;1V,3;V,2. (822) 
*Ferdinand, king of Spain, father of Queen Katherine, H8. 
II, 4. 
*Ferdinand, cousin to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. 
Ferdinand, son to Alonso, king of Naples, Tmp. I, f1, 2; 
TV; 1 VV, bap) 
*Ferrers, Walter, Lord, R3. V, 5. 
Feste, a clown, servant to Olivia, TwN. I, 5; II, 3, 4; III, 1; 
IV, 1,2; V, 1. (344) 
Fidele, the name taken by Imogen when disguised, in Cym., 
see Imogen. 
Fiends, appearing to Joan La Pucelle, 1H6. V, 73. 
Fife, Earl of, in 1H4., see Mordake. 
Fishermen, Per. II, 1. (94) 
Fitzwater, Lord, R2. IV, 1; V, 6. (27) 
Flaminius, servant to Timon, TofA. II, 2; III, 1, 4. (80) 
*Flavius, Meas. IV, 5. 
Flavius, one of the Tribunes, JC. I, 1. (26) 
Flavius, steward to Timon, TofA. I, 2; II, 2; III, 4; IV, 2, 3; 
V,1. (204) 
Fleance, son to Banquo, Mcb. I, 1; III, +8. (2) 
Florence, Duke of, AWEW. III, 1, 3. (19) 
Florizel, prince of Bohemia, WT. IV, 4; V, 1, t3. (205) 
Fluellen, Captain, an officer in King Henry’s army, H5. III, 
2,.63- TV, 1,°7, 83 ¥ P12 (310) 
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Flute, Francis, a bellows-mender, MND. I, 2; III, 1; IV, 2; 
V,1. (57) 
*Foix, a French lord, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 
Fontibell, in AWEW., see Diana. 
Fool, a, Lear, I, 4, 5; II, 4; III, 2, 4,6. (252) 
Fool, a, TofA. II, 2. (25) 
Ford, Frank, MW. II, ‘1, 2; III, 2,3, 5; IV, 2, 4; V, 1, 5. 
(339) 
Ford, Mistress, MW. I, ¢1; II, 1; II, 3; IV, 2, 4; V, 3, 5. (209) 
Forester, A., AYLI. IV, 2. (10); LLL. IV, 1. (5) 
*Forrest, one of the murderers of the little princes in the Tower, 
R3. IV, 3. 
Fortinbras, prince of Norway, Hml. IV, 4; V, 2. (27) 
France, King of, AWEW. I, 2; Il, 1, 3; V, 3, Epilogue. (385) 
France, King of, Lear I, 1. (32) 
France, Princess of, LLL. II, 1; IV, 1; V, 2. (289) 
*Frances, LLL. III, 1. 
Francis, a drawer at the “Boar’s Head,” Eastcheap, 1H4. 
II, 4. (18) 
Francis, Friar, MAdo. IV, 1; V, 4. (84) 
Francisca, a nun, Meas. I, 4. (9) 
Francisco, a lord, Tmp. II, 1; III, 3; V, tl. (11) 
Francisco, a soldier, Hml. I, 1. (10) 
*Frederick, Meas. III, 1. 
Frederick, brother of the Duke and usurper of his dominions, 
AYLI. I, 2, 3; I, 2; III, 1. (69) 
Frenchman, a friend to Philario, Cym. I, 4. (25) 
French soldier, in H5., see Soldier. 
Friar, see Francis, John, Laurence, Lodowick, Peter and 
Thomas. 
Froth, a foolish gentleman, Meas. II, 1. (11) 
*Fulvia, wife to Antony, A&C. I, 1, 2; II, 2. 
Furnival of Sheffield, Lord, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
*Gabriel, servant to Petruchio, Tofs. IV, 1. 
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Gadshill, a companion of the Prince of Wales, 1H4. II, 1, 2, 4. 
(47) : 

Gallus, friend to Caesar, A&C. V, f1, 2. 

*Gam, Davy, H5. IV, 8. 

Ganymede, the name of Rosalind when disguised, in AYLI., 
see Rosalind. 

Gaoler, First, Cym. V, 78, 4. (51); Second, Cym. V, 4. (1); 
CofE. I, 1. (1); First (Tower of London) 1H6. II, 5. 
(4); Merch. III, 38; WT. II, 2. (13) 

Gardener, a, R2. III, 4. (52) 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester and secretary to the king, 
H8. II, 2; V, 1, 3. (91) 

Gargrave, Sir Thomas, 1H6. I, 4. (2) 

Garter, King at Arms. H8. IV, 1; V, 5. (4) 

Gaunt, John of, duke of Lancaster, uncle to the king, R2. 
11, Shy 11 is 92) 

*Gaunt, John of, 1H4. II, 2; 2H4. III, 2; 2H6. II, 2; 3H6. 
LA; 

*Gawsey, Sir Nicholas, a leader in the fight at Shrewsbury, 
1H4. V, 4. 

General, French, of Bordeaux, 1H6. IV, 2. (27) 

Gentleman Usher, H8. IT, 74. 

Gentlemen, AWEW. III, 2; V, 1, 3. (45); Cym. I, 1. (79); 
Hml. IV, 5:>—~(23); 2H6. IV, 1.. (8); H8. Il, 1; 11). 1% 
IV,:1;°V, 1 (257); Lear 1, 5; 11/47 TE, 15 2V, S.65¥ea. 
(87); Meas. I, 2. (38); Oth. II, 1; III, 2. (87); Per. III, 2; 
IV, 5; V, 1. (48); R3. 1, 2. (2); WT. V, 2. (119) 

Gentlewoman, attendant on Lady Macbeth, Mcb. V, 1. (27) 

Gentlewoman, attendant on Volumnia, Cor. I, 3. (1) 

*Geoffrey, elder brother of King John and father of Prince 
Arthur, John I, 1; II, 1. 

George Plantagenet, afterwards Duke of Clarence, in 3H6., 
see Clarence. 

George, Duke of Clarence, in R3., see Clarence. 
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*Germans, the, MW. IV, 3, 5. 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark and mother of Hamlet, Hml. 
TPQ; Ty2; 111 1) 234; 1V51;.5, 7;-V, 4-206°0158) 
Ghost of Banquo, Meb. III, 4; IV, 71. 
Ghost of Buckingham, R3. V, 3. (10) 
Ghost of Caesar, JC. IV, 3. (8) 
Ghost of Clarence, R3. V, 3. (10) 
Ghost of Grey, R3. V, 3. (3) 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father, I, 1, t4, 5; ITI, 4. (95) 
Ghost of Hastings, R3. V, 3. (5) 
Ghost of Henry VI, R3. V, 3. (9) 
Ghost of Lady Anne, R3. V, 3. (8) 
Ghost of Prince Edward, son to Henry VI, R3. V, 1. (8) 
Ghost of Rivers, R3. V, 3. (4) 
Ghost of Vaughan, R3. V, 3. (2) 
Ghosts of the two young princes, R3. V, 3. (8) 
*Gilliams, servant to Hotspur, 1H4. I, 3. 
*Gillian, CofE. III, 1. 
*Ginn, CofE. III, 1. 
Glamis, in Mcb., see Macbeth. 
Glansdale, Sir William, 1H6.1, 4. (1) 
Glendower, Owen, 1H4. III, 1. (80) 
*Glendower, Owen, 2H4. I, 3; III, 1; 2H6. 12s R200 
Gloucester, Duchess of, R2. 1, 2. (58) 
Gloucester, Eleanor, Duchess of, 2H6. I, 2, 3, 4; II, 3, 4. (119) 
Gloucester, Duke of, brother to the king, H5. I, +2; III; +1, 6; 
LV, 1,3, 7, 18; V, 12--©) 
Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, uncle to the king, and Protector 
(see also Gloucester, Prince Humphrey of), 1H6. I, 1, 3; 
Ill, 1, 4;1V,1; V, 1, 5. (183); 2H6. 1442,-3; 11,.4,,3,°4 
III, 1. (306) 
Gloucester, Richard Plantagenet, duke of, 3H6. I, 1, 2; II, 
1-4, 6; III, 2; IV, 1, 13, 5, 7, 8; V, 1, 3, +4, 5, 6, 7. (390) 
afterwards Richard III, q.v. 
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Gloucester, Earl of, Lear I, 1, 2; II, 1, 2, 4; III, 3, 4, 6, 7; 
IV, 1, 6; V, 2. (344) 
Gloucester, Prince Humphrey of, son to the king, 2H4. IV, 
4,5; V,2. (17) 
*Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, R2. I, 2; II, 1. 
Gobbo, in Merch., see Launcelot. 
Gobbo, Old, father to Launcelot, Merch. II, 2. (41) 
Goffe, Matthew, 2H6. IV, 75. 
Goneril, eldest daughter to Lear, married to Albany, Lear I, 
1, 3, 4; II, 4; III, 7; IV, 2; V, 1,3. (201) 
Gonzago, the name of the Player King in Hamlet, see Player 
King. 
Gonzalo, an honest old counsellor, Tmp. I, 1, II, 1; III, 3; 
V, 1. (165) 
*Goodman, John, 2H6. I, 3. 
Goodrig, Lord Talbot of, in 1H6., see Talbot. 
Goth, First, TA. V, 1, 3; Second and Third, V, 1. (36) 
Gower, as chorus, Per. I, Prologue; II, Prologue; III, Prologue; 
IV, Prologue; V, Prologue, 2, 3; Epilogue. (307) 
Gower, 2H4. II, 1. (8) 
Gower, an officer in King Henry’s army, H5. III, 2, 6; IV, 
1 et Bie Meds C75) 
Grandpre, a French lord, H5. IV, 2. (18) 
Gratiano, brother to Brabantio, Oth. V, 1, 2. (26) 
Gratiano, friend to Antonio and Bassanio, Merch. tp tp l3, 
4;-6; Hy 251 Vhs Vee 78) 
Grave-diggers, in Hml., see Clowns. 
Green, servant to the king, R2. I, 3, 4; II, tl, 2; III, 1. (32) 
Gregory, servant to Capulet, R&J, 1, 1. (24) 
*Gregory, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. 
*Gregory, Turk, 1H4. V, 3. 
Gremio, suitor to Bianca, TofS. I, 1, 2; II, 15 TIT, 2; Vj 1) 23172) 
Grey, Lady, afterwards queen to Edward IV, in 3H6., see 
Elizabeth. 
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Grey, Lord, son to Elizabeth, R3. I, 3; II, t1; III, 3. (10) 

Grey, Sir Thomas, H5. II, 2. (13) 

*Grey, Sir Richard, 3H6. ITI, 2. 

Griffith, gentleman-usher to Queen Katherine, H8. II, 4; 
IV, 2. (59) 

*Grindstone, Susan, R&J. I, 5. 

Grooms, 2H4. V, 5 (4);—of the Stable, R2; V, 5. (12) 

Grumio, servant to Petruchio, TofS. I, 2; III, 2; IV, 1, 3. 
V, t1, 12. (187) 

Guard, A&C. IV, 14; V, 2. (28) 

Guardsman, to Cleopatra, A&C. V, 2. (4) 

Guiderius, son to Cymbeline, disguised under the name of 
Polydore, and supposed son to Morgan, Cym. III, 3, 6; 
IV, 2, 4; V, 2, 13, 5. (169) 

Guildenstern, a courtier, Hml. II, 2; III, 1, 2, 3; IV, f1, 2, 
13, t4. (57) 

‘Guildford, Sir Henry, H8. I, 4. (9) 

*Guildfords, the, R3. IV, 4. 

Gunner, a Master, of Orleans, 1H6. I, 4. (18) 

Gurney, James, servant to Lady Faulconbridge, John I, 1. (1) 

Haberdasher, A, TofS. IV, 3. (1) 

*Hacket, Cicely, TofS. Induction, 2. 

*Hacket, Marian, TofS. Induction, 2. 

*Hamlet, King of Denmark, in Hml., see Ghost. 

Hamlet, son to the late and nephew to the present king, Hml. 
I, 2, 4, 5; I, 2; Ill, 1-4; IV, 2, 3, 4; V, 1,2. (1569) 

Harcourt, 2H4. IV, 4. (8) 

Harfleur, Governor of, H5. III, 3. (7) 

*Harpier, Mcb. IV, 1. 

Hastings, Ralph, Lord, 2H4. I, 3; IV, 1, 2. (48) 

Hastings, William, Lord, R3. I, 1, 3; H, 1, 2; IU, 1, 2, 4. 
(144); 3H6. IV, 1, 18, 5, 7; V, 17. (15) See also 
Ghost. 

*Hatfield, William of, in 2H6., see William. 
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Hecate, Mcb. III, 5; IV, 1. (39) 
Hector, son to Priam, T&C. I, }2; II, 2; IV, 5; V, 1, 3, 4, 6, 8. 
(212) 
Helen, wife to Menelaus, T&C. III, 1. (30) 
Helen, lady attending on Imogen, Cym. II, 2. (2) 
*Helena, one of Capulet’s guests, R&J. I, 2. 
Helena, gentlewoman protected by the countess, AWEW. I 
1; 3; II, 1, 3, 4, 5; IIT, 2, 5, a; IV, 4; Ns 1, 3. (479) 
Helena, in love with Demetrius, MND. I, 1; II, 1725417, 2: 
TV, 1; V, tl. (225) 
Helenus, son to Priam, T&C. I, f2; II, 2. (4) 
Helicanus, a lord of Tyre, Per. I, 2, 3; AT, 4; Vy Bueteaz) 
Henry IV, King, 1H4. I, 1, 3; III, 2; v, 1, {8, 4, 5. (341); 
2H4. ITI, 1; IV, 4, 5. (294) 
*Henry IV, King, 1H6. II, 5; 2H6. 1.2; 3H6.4;4: 
Henry V, King, H5. I, 2; II, 2; III, 1; 3, 6; IV, 1, 3, 6, 3: 
V, 2. (1063) 
*Henry V, King, 1H6. I, 1, 5; III, 1; IV, 3; V, 1; 2H6. I, 1; 
IT, SxLV; 23) SHG AIA 
Henry VI, King, 1H6. III, 1, 4; IV, 1; V, 1, 5. (179); 2H6. 
I, 1, 3; IT, 1, 3; HI, 1, 2, 3; IV, 4, 9; V, 1, 2. (314); 3H6. 
ie 1; ai, 2, 5; IIT, 3; k's 6, 8, V, 6. (362) See also Ghost. 
*Henry VI, King, R3. I, 2, 3. 
Henry VII, King, in R3., see Richmond, Henry, Earl of. 
*Henry VII, King, H8. II, 1, 4. 
Henry VIII, King, H8. I, 2, 4; II, 2, 4; 2.934: 253 48: 
(457) 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII, in 
3H6. and R3., see Richmond. 
Henry, Prince, son to the King, John Viiz.0 (29) 
Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V, 1H4. E231, 
2, 4; HI, 2, 3; IV, 2; V, 1, 3, 4, 5. (616); 24, II, 2, 4; 
IV, 5; V, 2, 5. (308.) See also Henry V. 
*Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V, R2. Vi: 


? 
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*Henton, Nicholas, a Chartreux Friar, confessor to the Duke of 
Buckingham, H8. I, 2. 
Herald, 2H6. II, 4. (2); Lear, V, 3. (10); H5. IV, 8. (1); John 
TI, 1. (25); Cor. II, 1. (6); Oth. II, 2. (13); R2. 1, 3. (13) 
Herbert, Sir Walter, R3. V, 2, 3. (1) 
*Hercules, kinsman to Theseus, MND. IV, 1; V, 1. 
Hereford, Earl of, in H8., another title of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, q.v. 
Hereford, Duke of, in R2., see Bolingbroke, Henry. 
Hermia, daughter to Egeus, in love with Lysander, MND. 
Delo oe ay, 15 Vt (173) 
Hermione, queen to Leontes, WT. I, 2; IT, 1; III, 2; V,3. (211) 
Herne the Hunter, in MW., see Falstaff. 
Hero, daughter to Leonato, MAdo. I, 1; II, 1; III, 1, 4; IV, 1; 
V, 4. (135) 
*Herod, of Jewry, A&C. ITI, 3, 6; IV, 6. 
*Hipparchus, enfranchised bondman of Antony’s, A&C. ITI, 13. 
Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus, MND. 
TEV baeVe de (35) 
*Hirtius, A&C. I, 4. 
*Hisperia, AYLI, II, 2. 
Hobgoblin, one of the ‘Fairies’ who torment Falstaff, in 
MW., see Pistol. 
Holland, John, a follower of Cade, 2H6. IV, 2,7. (21) 
Holofernes, a schoolmaster, LLL. IV, 2; V, 1, 2. (200) 
*Hood, Robin, AYLI. I, 1. 
*Hopkins, Nicholas, ‘‘a monk o’ the Chartreux,” H8. I, 1; II, 1. 
Horatio, friend to Hamlet, Hml. I, 1, 2, 4, 5; III, 2; IV, 5, 6; 
V, 1,2. (298) 
Horner, Thomas, an armourer, 2H6. I, 3; II, 3. (22) 
Hortensio, suitor to Bianca, TofS. I, 1, 2; II, 1; III, 1, 2; 
IV, 2, 3, 5; V, 2. . (213) 
Hortensius, servant to one of Timon’s ee TofA. III, 4, 


(11) 
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Host, where Julia lodges, TGV. IV, 2. (26) 

Host of the Garter Inn, MW. I, 3; II, 1, 3; III, 1, Ve 3: 
5, 6. (181) 

Hostess, TofS. Induction, 1. (5) 

Hostess, of a tavern in Eastcheap (Mistress Quickly), 1H4, 
Il, 4; III, 3. (57); 2H4. II, 1, 4; V, 4. (189); married to 
Pistol, H5. II, 1, 3. (47) 

Hostilius, in TofA., see Stranger, Second. 

Hotspur, in R2., see Percy, Henry. 

Hotspur, Henry Percy, son to the Earl of Northumberland 
1N4. 173; 0, 81 Ve d¥ par, 2 ee: (566) 

“Hotspur, Henry Percy, 2H4. I, 1, 3; iS: 
*Hour, Humphrey, R3. IV. 4. 

Hubert de Burgh, John III, +2, 3; IV, 1, 2,3 ; V, 3, 6. (140) 

Hume, John, a priest, 2H6. I, 2, 4; 11, {8. - (32) 

Humphrey of Gloucester, in 2H4.; 1-2 H6., see Gloucester. 

*Hungary, the King of, Meas. I, 2. 
“Hungerford, Lord, 1H6. I, 1; 3H6. fV,-1. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, H5. V, +2. 

Huntsman, 3H6. IV, 5. (2); First and Second, TofS. Induction, 
I> (12) : 

Hymen, AYLI. V, 4. (24) 

Iachimo, an Italian, friend to Philario, Cym. I, 4, 6; II, 2, 4; 
V, 2,5. (436) 

Iago, Othello’s Ancient, Oth. I, 1, 2, 3; II, 1, 3; II, 14; 
IV, 1, 23;°V, 1, 22 (1117) 

Iden, Alexander, a Kentish gentleman afterwards knighted, 
2H6. IV, 10; V, 1. (51) 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen, Cym. 
I, 1, 3, 6; I, 2, 3; III, 2, 4, 6; IV, 2; V, t2, 5. (596) 

*Innocent, Pope, John III, 1. 

Iras, attendant on Cleopatra, A&C, 1,2, 13, J5y"40) 45 : 
IIL, {3, 11, $13; IV, 42, +13, 15; V, 2. (30) 

Iris, one of Prospero’s spirits, Tmp. IV, 1. (41) 
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Isabel, Queen of France, H5. V, 2. (24) 
Isabella, sister to Claudio, Meas. I, 4; II, 2,4; III, 1;IV,1, 3,6; 
V,1. (426) 
*Isbel, wooed by Lavache the clown, AWEW. I, 3; III, 2. 
*Isidore, one of Timon’s creditors, TofA. II, 1. 
*Tsidore’s servant, TofA. II, 2. 
Jamy, Captain, an officer in King Henry’s army, H5. III, 2. 
(12) 
Jaquenetta, a country wench, LLL. I, 2; IV, 2, 3. (18) 
Jaques, a lord attending on the banished duke, AYLI. II, 5, 7; 
III, 2, 3; IV, 1, 2; V, 4. (285) 
Jaques de Boys, brother to Orlando and Oliver, AYLI. V, 4. 
(17) 
Jerusalem, King of, in 1H6., see Reignier. 
*Jerusalem, King of, in 2H6., see Reignier. 
Jessica, daughter to Shylock, Merch. II, 3, 5, 6; III, 2, 4, 5; 
V,1. (89) 
Jeweller, a, TofA. I, 1. (12) 
Joan of Arc, in 1H6., see Pucelle. 
John, servant to Ford, in MW., see Servant. 
John, Don, bastard brother to Don Pedro, Duke of Arragon, 
MAdo 17 1,3- 11, 1, 2; 111, 21V, 1.° (1259 
John, Friar, a Franciscan, R&J. V, 2. (13) 
John, King, John I, 1; II, 1; III, 1, 2,3; IV, 2; V, 1,3, 7. (435) 
John of Gaunt, see Gaunt. 
John of Lancaster, son to the king, 1H4. I; V, f1, 4, 5, (8); 
in 2H4., see Lancaster. 
Joseph, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (1) 
Jourdain, Margaret or Margery, a witch, 2H6. I, 4; II, f3. (4) 
Jule, in R&J., see Juliet. 
Julia, beloved of Proteus, TGV. I, 2; II, 2, 7; IV, 2, 4; V, 2, 4. 
(323) 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet, R&J. I, 3, 5; II, 2, 5, 6; III, 2, 
5; IV, 1, 2; 3, 15; V, 3. (541) 
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Juliet, beloved of Claudio, Meas. I, }2; II, 3; V, f1. (10) 

Julius Caesar, see Caesar. 

Junius Brutus, in Cor., see Brutus. 

Juno, one of Prospero’s Spirits, Tmp. IV, 1. (7) 

Jupiter, in Cym., see Apparitions. 

*Justeius, Marcus, A&C. III, 7. 

Justice, a, Meas. II, 1. (3) 

Katherina (Minola), the shrew, daughter to Baptista, TofS. 
11; 11.1; 10, 2; IV, 1,3, 5; V) 1, 2: ° (220) 

Katherine, daughter to King Charles and Queen Isabel of 
France, H5. III, 4; V, 2. (73) 

Katherine, lady attending on the princess, LLL. bt Se he Sp 
tl; V, 2. (46) 

Katherine, Queen, wife to Henry VIII, afterwards divorced, 
H8. I, 2; I, 4; III, 1; IV, 2. (374) 

*Keech, Goodwife, a butcher’s wife, 1H4. II, 1. 

Keeper, of Richard I, in Pomfret Castle, R2. V, 5. (6) 

Keepers, 3H6. III, 1. (32) 

*Keepdown, Mistress Kate, Meas. III, 2. 

*Kent, R2. V, 6. . 

Kent, Earl of, Lear I, 1, 4, 5; II, 2, 4; III, I, 2, 4, 6; IV, 3, 7: 
V, 3. (379) 

*Ketly, Sir Richard, H5. IV, 8. 

*Kildare, H8. II, 1. 

Knight, a, Lear I, 4. (16) 

Knight of the Burning Lamp, in 1H4, nickname for Bardolph, 
q.v. 

Knight, First (of Sparta), Second (of Macedon), Third (of 
Antioch, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth (ie. Pericles), Per. II, }2, 
3,5. (9) 

*Labeo, JC. V, 3. 

*Labienus, A&C. I, 2. 

*Lacies, 2H6. IV, 2. 
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Lady, First, of Cymbeline’s court, Cym. I, 3, 5; II, 3; V, 5. 
(15); an old friend to Anne Bullen, H8. II, 3; V, 1. (68); 
attending on the queen, R2. III, 4. (16); First, in the 
Mask of the Amazons, TofA. I, 2. (2); First and Second, 
in Leontes’ palace, WT. II, 1. (13) 

Laertes, son to Polonius, Hml. I, 2,3;IV,5,7;V,1,2. (208) 

*LaFar, Monsieur, the Marshal of France, Lear IV, 3. 

Lafeu, an old lord, AWEW. I, 1, {2; II, 1, 3, 5; IV, 5; V, 2, 3. 
(305) 

*Lamond, a Norman, Hml. IV, 7. 

Lancaster, in 1H4., see John; in 2H6., i.e. Henry VI, q.v. 

Lancaster, Duke of, in R2., see Gaunt. 

*Lancaster, Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of, in 2H6., see Henry IV, 
King; in 1H4., see John. 

Lancaster, Prince John of, 2H4. IV, 2, 3, 5; V, 2, 5. (109) 

Langley, Edmund of, in R2 and in 1—2H6., see York, Duke of. 

*Langton, Archbishop, John III, 1. 

Lartius, Titus, a general against the Volscians, Cor. I, 1, 4, 
Deteo: Ueto uis i (60) 

Launce, a clownish servant to Proteus, TGV. II, 3, 5; III, 1; 

- IV, 4. (242) 

Launcelot Gobbo, the clown, servant to Shylock, Merch. TI, 2, 

3, 4, 5; ITT,-5; V, 1. (188) 
*Laurence, Friar, TGV. V, 2. 

Laurence, Friar, a Franciscan, R&J. II, 3, 6; III, 3; IV, 1, 
5; V; 2; 3." (850) 

Lavache, a clown, servant to the Countess of Rousillon, 
AWEW. I, 3; II, 2, 4; ITI, 2; IV, 5; V, 2. (212) 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus, TA. I, 1; II, 2, 3, 4; III, f1, {2; 
IV, t1; V, 2, 3. (58) 

Lawyer, a (of the York faction), 1H6., II, 4. (4) 

*Leah, wife to Shylock, Merch. III, 1. 

Lear, King of Britain, Lear I, 1, 4, 5; II, 4; III, 2, 4, 6; IV, 

6, 7; V, 3. (770) 
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Le Beau, Monsieur, AYLI. I, 2. (53) 

*Le Bon, Monsieur, one of Portia’s suitors, Merch. I, 2. 

Le Fer, in H5., see Soldier, French. 

Legate, a, 1H6. V, 1. (1) 

Lennox, Meb. I, 2, 4, {6; II, 3; III, f1, 4, 6; IV, 1; V, 2, f4. 
b12he hs 

Leonardo, servant to Bassanio, Merch. II, 2. (2) 

Leonati, the young, brothers of Posthumus, in Cym., see 
Apparitions. 

Leonato, governor of Messina, father to Hero, MAdo. I, 1, 2; 
ID, 1, 33340, 2,5: IVS 1s Vj ae t San) 

Leonatus, in Cym., see Posthumus and Sicilius. 

Leonine, servant to Dionyza, Per. IV. 1. (23) 

Leontes, King of Sicilia, WT. I, 2; II, 1, 3; III, 2; V, 1, 3. 
(681) 

Lepidus, M. Aimil, one of the Triumvirs after the death of 
Caesar, JC. IIT, t1; IV, 1. (4); A&C. I, 4; II, 2, 4, 6, i. 
III, 2. (70) 

Le Roy, Harry (i.e. the King), in H5., see Henry V. 

*Lestrale, a French lord, H5. ITI, 5. 

Lewis XI, King of France, 3H6. III, 3. (66) 

Lewis, the Dauphin, John II, 1; III, 1, 4; V, 2, 5. (154) 

Lewis, the Dauphin, in H5., see Dauphin. 

Licio, the name of Hortensio when disguised, in TofS., see 


Hortensio. 

Lieutenant, to Aufidius, Cor. IV, 7 (10); to Titus Lartius, 
Cor. I, 7. (1) 

Ligarius, Caius, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. 
II, 1, #2. (15) 


Lincoln, Bishop of, H8. II, 4. (8) 

Lion, in MND., see Snug. 

*Lionel, duke of Clarence, in 2H6., see Clarence. 

*Livia, A&C. V, 2; R&J. I, 2. 

Lodovico, kinsman to Brabantio, Oth. IV, 1, 3 > Vy ‘be (76) 
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Lodowick, Friar, the name of Duke Vincentio, when disguised, 
in Meas., see Vincenti. 
London, Lord Mayor of, R3. ITI, 1, 5, 7. (17) 
London, Mayor of, 1H6. I, 3; III, 1 (21); H8. IV, f1; V, f5. 
London, Sheriff of, 1H4. II, 4; (8) 2H6. II, 4. (4) 
*London, Stokesly, Bishop of, H8. IV, 1. 
Longaville, lord attending on the king, LLL. I, 1; II, 1; IV, 3; 
V, 2. (70) 
Lord, First, to the King of France, AWEW. I, 2; II, 1, 3; ITI, 
1, 6; IV, 3 (127); Second to the King of France, AWEW. 
I, 2; II, 1, 3; ITI, 1, 6; IV, 1, 3 (168); Fourth to the King 
of France, AWEW. II, 3 (1); First and Second, of Duke 
Frederick’s, AYLI. II, 2 (13); First, of Duke Senior’s, 
AYLI. II, 1, 7; IV, 2 (42); Second, of Duke Senior, 
AYLI. II, 1 (2); First, Second and Third, of Corioli, Cor. 
V, 5 (25); First, of Cymbeline’s Court, Cym. I, 2; U, 
1, 3; IV, 3; V, 3 (30); Second, of Cymbeline’s Court, 
Cym. I, 2; II, 1, 3; III, 1 (52); a, Hml. V, 2 (10); First, 
to the Princess, LLL. II, 1 (2); a, Mcb. III, 4, 6 (24); 
A, MAdo. V, 3 (41); First, Second and Third of Pen- 
tapolis, Per. II, 2 (10); First of Mytilene, Per. V, 1 (3); 
Of Tarsus, Per. I, 4 (7); First and Second of Tyre, Per. 
I, 2; II, 4 (8); Third of Tyre, Per. II, 4 (1); Another, R2. 
IV, 1 (5); a, TofS. Induction, I, 2 (137); First and 
Second, TofA. I, 1, 2; III, 6 (101); Third, TofA. I, 2; 
III, 6 (15); Fourth, TofA. III, 6 (3); First, in Leontes’ 
Palace, WT. II, 1; III, 2; V, 1. (63.) 
*Lord, Scottish, one of Portia’s suitors, Merch. I, 2. 
Lords, Scottish, Mcb. III, 4 (3); Followers of Richmond, R3. 
Veo.) 
Lorenzo, in love with Jessica, Merch. I, 1; II, 4, 6; III, 2, 4, 5; 
Vel ALB) 
Lovel, Lord, R3. III, 4, 5. (3) 
Lovell, Sir Thomas, H8. I, 2, 3, 4; I, 1; III, {2; V, 1. (68) 
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Luce, servant to Adriana, CofE. III, 1. (8) 
Lucentio, son to Vincentio, in love with Bianca, TofS. | Bye 
2; Il, f1; UI, 1, 2; IV, 2, 4; V, 1, 2. (190) 
Lucetta, waiting-woman to Julia, TGV. I, 2; II, 7. (72) 
Luciana, sister to Adriana, CofE. II, 1, 2; Ill, 2; IV. 2, 4; 
V,1. (96) 
~ Lucianus, nephew to Gonzago, the Player King, Hml. III, 2. (6) 
Lucilius, friend to Brutus and Cassius, JC. IV, 2, 13; V, 1, 3, 
4,5. (26) 
Lucilius, servant to Timon, TofA. PALS) 
*Lucio, one of Capulet’s guests, R&J. I, 2. 
Lucio, a fantastic, Meas. I, 2, 4; II, 2; UY, . 21023375: 
(321) 
Lucius, Caius, general of the Roman forces, Cym. III, 1, 5; 
IV-:2; V,2, 8: (104) 
Lucius, son to Titus, TA. I, 1; IT, 72, 3 > TIT) 1; Vp p82 (196) 
Lucius, young, a boy, son to Lucius, TA. III, 2; IV, 1, 2, 73} 
V, 3. (44) / 
*Lucius, brother to Antony, A&C. I, 2. 
Lucius, servant to Brutus, JC. II, 1, 4; IV, 12, 3. (83) 
Lucius, a flattering lord, TofA. III, 2. (44) 
*Lucius Pella, JC. IV, 3. 
Lucullus, a flattering lord, TofA. III, 1. (38) 
*Lucy, Lady, R3. III, 7. 
Lucy, Sir William, 1H6. IV, 3, 4, 7. (77) 
Lychorida, nurse to Marina, Per. ITI, Prologue (in dumbshow) 
Utd: #8 0) 
Lymoges, Duke of Austria, in John, see Austria. 
Lysander, in love with Hermia, MND. I, 1; II, 2; III, 2; Iv, 
DVL (109) 
Lysimachus, governor of Mytilene, Per. IV, 6; V, 1, 48. (107) 
Macbeth, a general of Duncan’s army, afterwards king, Mcb. 
18,425, 7; 101, 2) Sno ae. ASTV As VOLS eee 
(705) 
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Macbeth, Lady, Mcb. I, 5, 6, 7; II, 2, 3; III, 1, 2, 4; V, 1. 
(261) / 

*Macdonwald, Meb. I, 2. 

Macduff, a nobleman of Scotland, Mcb. I, 6; II, 3, 4; IV, 
3; V, 4, 6, 7, 8. (179) 

Macduff, Lady, Mcb. IV, 2. (42) 

Macduff’s son, Mcb. IV, 2. (21) 

Macmorris, Captain, an officer in King Henry’s army, H5. 
III, 2. (24) 

Maecenas, friend to Octavius Caesar, A&C. IT, 2, 4, 16, f7; 
III, 6; IV, 1; V, 1, 2. (40) 

Maine, Duke of, in 1H6., see Reignier. 

*Malchus, king of Arabia, A&C. III, 6. 

Malcolm, son of Duncan, Mcb. I, 2, 4, +6; II, 3; IV, 3; V, 
4,6, 7,8. (210) 

*Mall, Riistreta, TwN. I, 3. 

Malvolio, steward to Olivia, TwN. I, 5; II, 2, 3, 5; III, 4; IV, 
2; V,1. (806) 

Mamillius, young prince of Sicilia, WT. I, 2; II, 1. (22) 

Marcade, lord attending on the Princess of France, LLL. V, 
2. (A) 

Marcellus, an officer, Hml. I, 1, 2, 4, 5. (67) 

March, Earl of, in 1H4. and -2H6., see Mortimer, Edmund. 

March, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of (son to the Duke of 
York), afterwards Duke of York and King Edward IV, 
q.v. 3H6. I, 1, 2. (14) 

*March, Roger, Farl of, 2H6. II, 2; 3H6. I, 1. 

Marcius, Caius, in Cor., see Coriolanus, Caius Marcius. 

Marcius, Young, son of Coriolanus, Cor. V, 3. (2) 

Marcus Andronicus, Tribune of the people and brother to 
Titus, TA. I, 1; II, 2, 4; IIL, 1, 2; IV, 1, 3; V, 2, 3. (303) 

Marcus Antonius, in JC., see Antony. 

Marcus Brutus, in JC., see Brutus. 

*Marcus Crassus, A&C. ITI, 1. 
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*Marcus Luccicos, Oth. I, 3. 

Mardian, eunuch attendant on Cleopatra, A&C. I, 5; U1, 8: 
IV, 713, 14. (19) | 

Margarelon, a bastard son of Priam, T&C. V, 7. (3) 

Margaret, daughter to Reignier, afterwards married to King 
Henry, 1H6. V, 3. (33) 

Margaret, Queen, wife to Henry VI, 2H6. 1,153; IDS: 
IIL, 1, 2; IV, 4, #9; V, 1, 2 (317): 3H6. I, 1, 4; Il, 2, 5. 
III, 3; V, 4, 5 (279); R3. 1, 3; IV, 4. (218) 

Margaret Bisntawalet: in R3., see Glarende a Young Daughter 
of. 

Margaret, gentlewoman attending on Hero, MAdo. II, 1; 
IT, 1, 4; V, 2, 4. (75) 

SMiniocrs: iis to old Gobbo, Merch. II, 2. 

Maria, lady attending on the princess, LLL. liyisa Ve 1; Vie 

St ASQ) 

Maria, Olivia’s woman, TwN. I, 3, 5; II, 3, 5; ITI, fl, 2, 4; 
IV, 2. (169) 

*Marian, CofE. III, 1. 

Mariana, betrothed to Angelo, Meas. IV, 1, 6; V, 1. (68) 

Mariana, neighbor and friend to the widow, ‘AWEW. III, 5. 
(23) 

Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa, Per. Hi Fl, {35k 
1,2, 6; V,-153.- (190) 

Marinas! a, VE: TI, 3. (11) 

Mariners, Tmp. I, 1. (1) 

*Marle, a French lord, H5, IV, 8. 

Marshal, of Pentapolis, Per. II, 3. (1) 

Marshal, Lord, R2, I, 3. (25) 

Martext, Sir Oliver; a vicar, AYLI. III, 3. (5) 

*Martino, Signior, one of Capulet’s guests, R&J. I, 2. 

Martius, son to Titus Andronicus, TA. i, 1; 01 }2 23550: 
fl. (31) 

Marullus, one of the Tribunes, JC. I, 1. (33) 
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*Mary, Princess, daughter to Henry VIII, H8. II, 4. 
Master, a ship’s, 2H6. IV, 1 (1); Tmp.I,1;V,1. (4) 
Master gunner, A, in 1H6., see Gunner. 
Master’s mate, A, 2H6.IV,1. (1) 
*Maud, CofE. III, 1. 
- *Maudlin, daughter of Lafeu, AWEW. Vea: 
Mayor, of London, in R3., 1H6., and H8., see London. 
Mayor, of St. Albans, in oH6., see St. Albans 
Mayor, of York, in 3H6., see York. 
Melun, Count, a French lord, John V, f2, 4. (39) 
*Menaphon, Duke, CofE. V, 1. 
Menas, friend to Pompey, A&C. II, 1, 6, 7. (68) 
Menecrates, friend to Pompey, A&C. II, 1. (6) 
Menelaus, brother to Agamemnon and husband to Helen, 
P&C. 1,3: T1183 1V 95s Vy-ty-47, 79. 2) 
Menenius Agrippa, friend to Coriolanus, Cor. I, 1; II, 1, 2, 3; 
III, 1, 2, 3; IV, 1, 2, 6; V, 1, 2, 4. (598) 
*Menteith, Earl of, 1H4. I, 1. 
Menteith, Mcb. V, 2, 4. (12) 
*Mercatio, TGV. I, 2. 
Merchant, First, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse, CofE. I, 2. 
(15); Second, to whom Angelo is a debtor, CofE. IV, 1; 
Wd, 484) 38, TofALL 1.3 (Al) 
Mercutio, kinsman to the prince and friend to Romeo, R&J. 
Pog ALS ATT sy {273) 
Messala, friend to Brutus and Cassius, JC. IV, 3; V, 1, f2, 3, 
5. (89) 
Messenger, AWEW. IV, 3 (4); A&C. I, 2, 4; II, 5; IT, 3, 7; 
IV, 6 (83); Cor. I, 1, 4, 6; II, 1; IV, 6; V, 4 (58); Cym. 
II, 3; V, 4 (4); Hml. IV, 7 (5); 1H4. IV, 1; V, 2 (8); 
PH4AG LV, 1(4)s 15. 11; 4; ITI, .7;,0V,246); 106. 1, 4; 
Il, 2, 3; IV, 3 (95); 2H6. I, 2; IV, 4, 6, 7, 9 (31); 3H6. 
I, 2; II, 1, 2; IV, 8; V, 1, 4 (88); H8. IV, 2 (4); John 
IV, 2; V, 3, 5 (28); JC. V,.1 (4); Lear IV, 2, 4 (10); 
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Mob. I, 5; IV, 2; V, 5 (23); Meas. IV, 2 (5); MAdo. i 
III, 5; V, 4 (33); Oth. I, 3 (9); Per. I, 1 (1); R3. II, 4; 
III. 2; IV, 4; V, 3 (50); TofS. Induction 2 (8); TofA. iB 
15, 2.(20); TAL TIES. 9) 
Metellus Cimber, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. 
Tey) 
Michael, a follower of Cade, 2H6. IV, 2. (5) 
Michael, Sir, friend to the Archbishop of York, 1H4. IV, 4. 
(8) 
*Milan, Duchess of, MAdo. III, 4. 
Milan, Duke of, father to Silvia, TGV. II, 4; LIT, A323 WV, 
2,4. (200) 
*Miller, Yead, MW. I, 1. 
Minola, in TofS., see Baptista, Bianca, and Katherine. 
Miranda, daughter to Prospero, Tmp. I, 2; OL 1; IVs As Val 
(142) 
*Mithridates, king of Comagene, A&C. III, 6. 
*Montacute, Lord, H8. I, 1. 
Montague, in R&J., see Benvolio and Romeo. 
Montague, head of a house at variance with the Capulets, 
R&I-T, 15TTT)  Vy82 4) 
Montague, Lady, wife to Montague, R&J. ft pe 
Montague, Marquess of, 3H6. I, 1, 2; II, t1, 12, t6; IV, 1, 6, 
8; V, 1. (15) 
Montano, Othello’s predecessor in the government of Cyprus, 
Oth. II, 1, 3; V,2. (61) 
*Montferrat, Marquis of, Merch. I, 2. 
Montgomery, Sir John, 3H6. IV, 7. (14) 
Montjoy, a French Herald, H5. UT 6) TVs, Ti (54) 
Moonshine, in MND., see Starveling. 
Mopsa, a shepherdess, WT. IV, 4. (21) 
*Mordake, 1H4. I, 1. 
More, Sir Thomas, in H8., see Chancellor, Lord. 
*Morgan, AWEW, IV, 3. 
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Morgan, in Cym., see Belarius. 

Morocco, Prince of, one of the suitors to Portia, Merch. II, 

, 1,7. (103) 

*Mortimer, Anne, married to the Earl of Cambridge, 2H6. II, 
2. 

Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of March, 1H6. II, 5. (88) 

*Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of March, 2H6. II, 2; IV, 2. 

*Mortimer, Eleanor, 2H6. II, 2. 

Mortimer, Sir Hugh, uncle to the Duke of York, 3H6. I, {2., 

Mortimer, John, assumed name of Jack Cade, in 2H6., see 


Cade. 

Mortimer, Sir John, uncle to the Duke of York, 3H6. I, 2. 
(1) 

Mortimer, Lady, daughter to Glendower, 1H4. III, 1. (Speaks 
in Welsh.) 


*Mortimer, Roger, in 2-3H6., see March, Earl of. 

*Mortimer, of Scotland, Lord, 1H4. III, 2. 

Morton, a retainer of the Earl of Northumberland, 2H4. I, 
1478) 

Morton, John, bishop of Ely, in R3., see Ely. 

*Moses, an outlaw, TGV. V, 3. 

Moth, a fairy, MND. III, 1; IV, fl. (3) 

Moth, page to Armado, LLL. I, 2; III, 1; V, 1,2. (168) 

Mother, of Sicilius Leonatus, in ae see A ppaaterants 

Mouldy, Ralph, a recruit, 2H4. III, 2. (13) 

Mountanto, Signior, Beatrice’s nickname for Benedick, MAdo. 
I, 1. See Benedick. 

Mowbray, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, R2. I, 1, 3. (135) 

Mowbray, Lord, 2H4. I, 3; IV, 1, 2. (56) 

Mugs, the name of the First Garren, in 1H4., see Carrier. 

*Muliteus, TA. IV, 2. 

*Mulmutius, Cym. III, 1. 

Murderers, of the Duke of Gloucester, 2H6. III, 2 (7); First, 
of Banquo, Meb. III, 1, 3, 4 (32); Bednnd: of Banquo, 
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Mob. III, 1, 3 (17); Third, of Banquo, Mcb. III, 3 (8); 
First, of the Macduffs, Mcb. IV, 2 (3); First and Second, 
of Clarence, R3. I, 3, 4. (135) 

*Murray, Earl of, 1H4. I, 1. 

Musician, First (Simon Catling), Second (Hugh Rebeck), 
and Third (James Soundpost), R&J. IV, 5 (23); First, 
Oth. IIT, 1 (5); a, Merch. ITI, 2. (9) 

Musicians, Cym. II, 3. (9) 

Mustardseed, a fairy, MND. III, 1; IV, 1. (2) 

Mutius, son to Titus Andronicus, TA. I, 1. (4) 

Myrmidons, Achilles’, T&C. V, ¢7, 8. (1) 

Naples, King of, in 1-2H6., see Reignier. 

*Naples, King of, 3H6. I, 4. 
*Naples, Prince of, one of the suitors to Portia, Merch. I, 2. 
*Naps, John, TofS. Induction, 2. 
*Narbon, Gerarde, a doctor, and father to Helena, AWEW. I, 

Bes As 

Nathaniel, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (5) 

Nathaniel, Sir, a curate, LLL. IV, 2; V, 1, 2. (80) 

*Nedar, father to Helena, MND. I, 1; IV, 1. 
Neighbours, 2H6. II, 3. (7) 
Nell, in 2H6., see Gloucester, Eleanor, Duchess of. 
*Nell, sister to Poins, 2H4. II, 2. 
*Nell, CofE. IIT, 2. 
*Nell, R&J. I, 5. 

Nerissa, waiting maid to Portia, Merch. I, 2; TT, °7t) oe te 
2, 4; IV, 1, 2; V, 1. (110) 

Nestor, a Grecian commander, T&C. I, 3; II, 3; IV, 5; V, 5, 9. 
(158) 

*Nestor, Per. ITI, 1. 

Nevil, in 2H4., see Warwick, Earl of. 

Nevils, in 2H6., see Salisbury and Warwick. 

*Nicander, Per. III, 1. 

Nicanor, in Cor., see Roman, a. 


’ 


i 
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Nicholas, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (1) 

*Nightwork, Jane Old, and Robin, 2H4. III, 2. 

Nob, in John, i.e. Robert Faulconbridge, q.v. 

~ Nobleman, a, 3H6. III, 2. (2) 

*Norbery, Sir John, R2. II, 1. 

*Norfolk, the old Duchess of, H8. IV, 1; V, 3, 5. 

Norfolk, Duke of, 3H6. I, 1; II, {2; H8. I, 1, 2; II, 2; ITI, 2; 
IV, t1; V, 3, t5. (211) 

*Norfolk, Duke of, father to Lord Mowbray, 2H4. IV, 1 
Norfolk, John, Duke of, R3. V, 3, t4. (10) 

Norfolk, Duke of, in R2., see Mowbray, Thomas. 
Northampton, Earl of, in H8., another title of the Duke of 
Buckingham, q.v. 
*Northumberland, Earl of, R3. V, 3; H8. IV, 2. 
Northumberland, Earl of, 3H6. I, 1, 4; II, 2. (80) 
Northumberland, Henry Percy, Earl of, R2. II, 1, 3; III, f1, 
3; IV, 1; V, 1, 6. (142); 1H4. I, 3 (26); 2H4. I, 1; I, 
3. (106) 

Northumberland, Lady, 2H4. II, 3. (5) 

*Norway, King of, Hml. I, 2; II, 2. 

Norway, Prince of, in Hml., see Fortinbras. 

Nurse, a, TA. IV, 2. (19) 

Nurse, to Juliet, R&J. I, 3, 5; II, 2, 4, 5; III, 2, 3, 5; IV, 
2, 13, 4, 5. (260) 

Nym, a sharper attending on Falstaff, H5. II, 1, 3; III, 2. (53); 
MW.I, 1,3; II,1. (87) 

*Oatcake, Hugh, MAdo. III, 3. 

Oberon, King of the Fairies, MND. IJ, 1, 2; III, 2; IV, 1; 
V,1. (214) 

Octavia, sister to Caesar and wife to Antony, A&C. II, 3; 
III, 2, 4, 6. (86) 

Octavius Caesar, in A&C., see Caesar. 

Octavius Caesar, one of the Triumvirs after the death of 
Caesar, JC. IV, 1; V, 1, 5. (47) 
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*Octavius, Marcus, A&C. III, 7. 

Officer, an, CofE. IV, 1, 4. (13); of the Capitol, Cor. II, 2 
(41); to the Mayor of London, 1H6. I, 3 (6); First, 
Oth. I, 2; First, attending on the Venetian Senate, Oth. 
I, 2, 3 (5); First, R&J. I, 1 (2); First, TwN. III, 4; V, 
1 (12); Second, TwN. III, 4 (4); Leontes’, WT. III, 2. 
(27) 

*Oldcastle, 2H4. Epilogue. 

Old Man, Meb. II, 4. (11) 

Old Man, tenant to Gloucester, Lear IV, 1. (12) 

Oliver (de Boys), brother to Jaques and Orlando, AYLI, I, 1; 
III, 1; IV, 3; V, 2, 4. (154) 

Olivia, TwN. I, 5; III, 1, 4; IV, 1,3; V, 1. (821) 

One in sumptuous armour, T&C. V, 76. 

Ophelia, daughter to Polonius, Hml. I, 3; II, 1; II, 1, 2; 
LV, 5. (175) 

Orlando (de Boys), brother to Fafiias and Oliver, AYLI. I, 
1; 2::11,:3; 6, 75 TD SIVA, 2:4. (322) 

Orleans, Bastard of, in 1H6., see Bastard. 

*Orleans, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1; H8. II, 4. 

Orleans, Duke of, H5. III, 7; IV, 2, 5. (49) 

*Orodes, A&C. III, 1. 

Orsino, Duke of Illyria, TwN. I, 1, 4; II, 4; V, 1. (221) 

Osric, a courtier, Hml. V, 2. (56) 

Ostler, an, 1H4. II; 1. (1) 

Oswald, steward to Goneril, Lear I, 3, 4; II, 2, 4; III, 7; 
IV, 2, 5, 6. (80) 

Othello, a noble Moor in the service of the Venetian state, 
Oth. I, 2,3; II, 1, 3; II, 2, 3, 4; IV,1, 2,3; V,1,2. (888) 

Outlaws, TGV. IV, 1; V, 3, 4. (64) 
Overdone, Mistress, a bawd, Meas. I, 2; III, 2. (37) 
*Oxford, R2. V, 6. 

Oxford, Earl of, 3H6. ITI, 3; IV, 3, 6, 8; V, 1, t2, 4, 15. (35); 

R38. V, 2, t3. (2) 
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*Pace, Doctor, one-time secretary to the king, H8. II, 2. 
*Pacorus, A&C. ITI, 1. 
Page, a, AWEW. I, 1 (1); First and Second, to Duke Senior, 
AYLI, V, 3 (58); to Sir John Falstaff, 2H4. I, 2; II, 
t1, 2, 4; V, Tl, 13, 15 (28); to Gardiner, H8. V, 1 (1); 
to King Richard, R3. IV, 2 (6); to Paris, R&J. V, 3 
(1); a, R&J. III, 1 (6); a, TofA. II, 2. (10) 
Page, Anne, MW. I, 1; III, 4; V, 5. (76) 
Page, George or Thomas, MW. I, 1; IJ, 1, 3; II, 1-4; IV, 2, 4; 
V, 2,5. (174) 
Page, Mistress (Meg), MW. I, {1; II, 1; III, 2, 3, 4; IV, 1, 
2,4; V, 3, 5. . (361) 
Page, William, MW. IV, 1. (13) 
Painter, TofA.I,1; V,1. (75) 
*Palatine, Count, one of Portia’s suitors, Merch. I, 2. 
Pandar, a, Per. IV, 2, 6. (32) 
- Pandarus, uncle to Cressida, T&C. I, 1, 2; II, 1, 2; IV, 2, 4; 
V, 3,10. (453) 
Pandulph, Cardinal, John III, 1, 4; V, 1, 2. (165) 
*Pansa, A&C. I, 4. 
Panthino, servant to Antonio, TGV. I, 3; II, 2,3. (46) 
Paris, son to Priam, T&C. I, {2; II, 2; II, 1 1V,-1;23, 4; V; 
+7, 10. (103) 
Paris, young nobleman, kinsman to the Prince, R&J. I, 2; 
III, 4; IV, 1,5; V, 3. (69) 
Paris, Governor of, 1H6. IV, f1. 
Parolles, a follower of Bertram, AWEW. 1,1, 12) 35453458; 
III, +3, 5, 6; IV, 1, 3; V, 2,3. (411) 
Patchbreech, in Per. II, 1, see Fisherman. 
Patience, woman to Queen Katherine, H8. III, 1; IV, 2. (18.) 
Patrician, First Roman, Cor. III, 1, 2 (3); Second Roman, 
Cor, Tilsir? @) 
Patroclus, a Grecian commander, TAO ie Bellas LV 5D; 


V,1. (70) 
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Paulina, wife to Antigonus, WT. II, 2, 3; III, 2; V, 1, 3. 
een (931) 
Peaseblossom, a fairy, MND. III, 1; IV, 1. (4) 
*Peck, Gilbert, chancellor to the Duke of Buckingham, H8. 
Tl ile 
Pedant, a, TofS. IV, 2, 4; V, 1, f2. (54) 
Pedro, Don, Prince of Arragon, MAdo. I, 1; II, 1, 3; III, 2; 
IV, 1; V, 1, 3, 4. (856) 
Pembroke, Earl of, 3H6. IV, f1. 
Pembroke, Earl of, John I, f1; IV, 2, 3; V, f2, 4, 7. (79) 
*Pembroke, Earl of, R3. IV, 5; V, 3. 
Pembroke, Marchioness of, in H8., see Bullen, Anne. 
*Penker, Friar, R3. III, 5. 
Percy, Henry, in 1H4., see Northumberland. 
Percy, Henry, surnamed Hotspur, son to the Earl of North- 
umberland, R2. II, 3; III, f1, 3; IV, 1; V, 3, 6. (45) 
See also Hotspur. 
Percy, Lady (Kate), wife to Hotspur, and sister to Mortimer, 
1H4. I, 3; II, 1. (58); 2H4. II, 3. (46) 
Percy, Thomas, in 1H4., see Worcester. 
Perdita, daughter to Leontes and Hermione, WT. II, 3; 
TTT, es TV, 25°V, Sa a8) 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Per. I, 1, 2, 4; II, Prologue (in dumb- 
show), 1, {2, 3, 5; III, Prologue (in dumbshow), 1, 3; V, 
1,3. (603) 
*Perigenia, MND. II, 1. 
*Perigort, Lord, LLL. II, 1. 
*Perkes, Clement, 2H4..V, 1. 
Peter, a Friar, Meas. IV, 5, 6; V, 1. (86) 
Peter of Pomfret, a prophet, John. IV, 2. (1) 
Peter, servant to Juliet’s Nurse, R&J. II, 4, +5; IV, 5. (37) 
Peter, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (2.) 
Peter (Thump), the Armourer’s man, 2H6. I, 3; II, 3. (29) 
Petitioner, First and Second, to the Protector, 2H6. I, 3. (16) 
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Peto, a companion of the Prince of Wales, 1H4. II, 2, 4; 
III, {3 (14); 2H4.11,4. (6€) — 
*Petruchio, R&J. I, 5. 
Petruchio, a gentleman of Verona, suitor to Katherine, TofS. 
Deas Uy le LT, 2: FV 473955 V1, 25: (585) 
Phebe, a shepherdess, AYLI. III, 5; V, 2, 4. (87) 
*Philadelphos, king of Paphlagonia, A&C. ILI, 6. 
Philario, an Italian, friend to Posthumus, Cym. I, 4;II, 4. (44) 
Philarmonus, the soothsayer, in Cym., see Soothsayer. 
Philemon, servant to Cerimon, Per. III, 2. (3) 
Philip, King of France, John II, 1; III, 1, 4. (193) 
Philip, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. (1) 
Philip, the Bastard, in John, see Bastard. 
*Philippe, daughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence, and wife to 
Mortimer, 2H6. II, 2. 
Philo, friend to Antony, A&C. I, 1. (16) 
’ Philostrate, Master of the Revels to Theseus, MND. I, f1; 
V,1. (9) 
*Philoten, daughter of Cleon, Per. IV, Prologue. 
Philotus, servant to one of Timon’s creditors, TofA. IIT, 4. (6) 
*Photinus, an eunuch, A&C. III, 7. 
Phrynia, mistress to Alcibiades, TofA. IV, 3. (5) 
*Pickbone, Francis, 2H4. III, 2. 
Pierce of Exton, Sir, in R2., see Exton. 
Pilch, in Per. II, 1, see Fisherman. 
Pilgrim, Helena disguised as, in AWEW., see Helena. 
*Pimpernell, Henry, TofS. Induction, 2. 
Pinch, a schoolmaster, CofE. IV, 4. (12) 
Pindarus, servant to Cassius, JC. IV, 2; V, 3. (16) 
Pirates, Per. IV, 1,2. (5) 
Pisanio, servant to Posthumus, Cym. I, 1, 3, 5, 6; IJ, 3; II, 
2, 4, 5; IV, 3; V, 13, 5. (217) 
Pistol, MW. I, 1, 3; II, 1, 2; V, 5 (51); 2H4. I, 4; V,3, 5. 
(81), badly 1,39 LET, 2,6; 1V i174; V; 1. (163) 
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*Placentio, Signior, among Capulet’s guests, R&J. I, 2 
Plantagenet, Richard, in 1-2H6., see York. 
Plantagenet, Sir Richard, the name conferred on the Bastard 
by the king, in John, see Bastard. 
Player, a, TofS. Induction, 1. (5) 
Player, First, Hml. II, 2; III, 2. (51) 
Player King, Hml. III, 2. (44) 
Player Queen, Hml. III, 2. (30) 
Poet, a, TofA.I, 1; V, 1 (111); JC. IV, 3. (8). See also 
Cinna. 
Poins, Ned, a companion of the Prince of Wales, 1H4. I, 2; 
Il, 2, 4 (87); 2H4. II, 2,4. (82) 
Pole, William de la, in 1-2H6., see Suffolk, Earl of. 
*Polemon, King of Mede, A&C. ITI, 6. 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, WT. I, 2; IV, 2, 4; V, 3. (277) 
Polonius, lord chamberlain, Hml. I, 2, 3; II, 1, 2; III, 1, 2, 3, 
4, (357) 
Polydore, in Cym., see Guiderius. 
Pomfret, Peter of, in John, see Peter. 
*Pompey the Great, JC. I, 1; V, 1. 
Pompey (Sextus Pompeius), A&C. II, 1, 6, 7. (136) 
*Pompey, Cneius, A&C. ITI, 13. 
Pompey, servant to Mistress Overdone, Meas. I, 2; II, 1; 
III, 2; IV, 2; 3. (176) 
*Pont, the King of, A&C. ITI, 6. 
*Ponton de Santrailles, Lord, 1H6. I, 4. 
Popilius Lena, a Roman Senator, JC. III, 1. (2) 
Porter, to the Earl of Northumberland, 2H4. I, 1 (4); to the 
Countess of Auvergne, 1H6. II, 3 (1); a, H8. V, 4 (86); 
a, Mcb. IT, 3. (40) 
Porter’s man, a, H8. V, 4. (41) 
Portia, a rich heiress, Merch. I, 2; II, 1, 7, 9; ITI, 2, 4; IV, 
1, 2; V, 1. (589) 
Portia, wife to Brutus, JC. I, {2; II, 1, 4. (92) 
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Post, a, from Ireland, 2H6. III, 1 (6); a, 3H6. III, 3; IV, 
1,6. (29) 
Posthumus Leonatus, husband to Imogen, Cym. I, 1, 4; 
II, 4, 5; V, 1, f2, 3, 4, 5. (448) 
Potpan, in R&J., see Servingmen. 
*Poysam, AWEW. I, 3. 
*Prat, Mother (Falstaff in disguise), in MW., see Falstaff. 
’Prentice, First and Second, 2H6. II, 3. (4) 
Priam, King of Troy, T&C. II, 2; V, 3. (20) 
Priest, a, Hml. V, 1 (13); R3. III, 2 (1); TwN. IV, 73; V, 1. 
(8) See also Urswick. 
Princess Dowager, The, the title of Queen Katherine after her 
divorce, in H8., see Katherine, Queen. 
Princess of France, in LLL., see France. 
*Prisoners, Meas. IV, 3. 
Proculeius, friend to Caesar, A&C. V, 1, 2. (32) 

- Prologue, in MND. V, 1, see Quince; to the players, Hml. 
III, 2. (3); speaker of the, H8. Prologue (32); T&C. 
Prologue (31); in Per., see Gower. 

Prospero, rightful Duke of Milan, Tmp. I, 2; II, 1, 3; TV, 1; 
V, 1, Epilogue. (665) 
Protector, the, in 1-2H6, see Gloucester. 
Proteus, one of the two gentlemen, TGV.1, 1; 3; 11, 2,-4.6; 
III, 1, 2; IV, 2, 4; V, 2,4. (465) 
Provost, Meas. I, 2; II, 1, 2, 3; 111,923 IV, 2a, 1 
(171) 
*Ptolemy, son of Antony, A&C. III, 6. 
*Publicola, A&C. ITI, 7. 
Publius, a Roman Senator, JC. II, 2; Livi. 2} 
Publius, son to Marcus Andronicus, PASTAS OV 32) 0415) 

*Publius Cimber, the banished brother of Metellus Cimber, JC. 
LT 

Pucelle, Joan la, commonly called Joan of Arc, 1H6. I, 2, 5, 6; 
II, 1; III, 2, 3; IV, 7; V, 2, 3, 4, (254) 
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Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, MND. II, 1, 2; III, 1, 2; IV, 1; V, 
kite oO) 

Pursuivant, a, R3. III, 2. (8) 

Pyramus, in MND. V, 1, see Bottom. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline, Cym. I, 1, 5; II, 3; III, 1,5. (166) 

Queen, to King Richard, R2. II, 1, 2; III, 4; V,1. (115) 

Quickly, Mistress, MW. I, 4; II, 1, 2; III, 4, 5; LV, 11, 5333 
1, 5. (254); in 1-2H4. and in H5., see Hostess. 

*Quinapalus, an imaginary philosopher, TwN. I, 5. 

Quince, Peter, a carpenter, MND. I, 2; III, 1 IY, 2 
(125) 

Quintus, son to Titus, TA. I, 1; II, 3; III, ¢1. (28) 

*Quoint, Francis, R2. II, 1. 

*Ragozine, Meas. IV, 3. 

*Rainold, Lord Cobham, R2. IT, 1. 

*Ralph, a drawer, 1H4. II, 4. 

*Ralph, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. 

Rambures, a French lord, H5. III, CAV 32; 52418) 

*Ramston, Sir John, R2. II, 1. 

Ratcliff, Sir Richard, R3. H, t2; III, 3, 4, 15; IV, 4; V, 3. (80) 

Reapers, Tmp. IV, {1. 

Rebeck, Hugh, in R&J., see Musician, Second. 

Regan, second daughter of Lear, married to the Duke of 
Cornwall, Lear I, 1; II, 1, 2, &; TITY 7; 1, 5; Viti 
(191) 

Regent of France, in 1H6., see Bedford. 

Reignier, Duke of Anjou and titular King of Naples, 1H6. I, 
2,0; 0, 1} UT, 2 Vo Bk (59) 

*Reignier, king of Naples, Sicilia and Jerusalem, and father of 
Queen Margaret, 2H6. Eis SHbAY; 7. 

Reynaldo, servant to Polonius, Hml. II, 1. (15) 

*Rice Ap Thomas, R3. IV, 5. 

*Richard I, Coeur de Lion, father to the Bastard, John I, 1. 

Richard II, R2, I, 1, 3, 4; II, 1; III, 2, 3; IV,1; V,1,5. (755) 
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*Richard II, 2H4. I, 1,3; III, 1; IV, 1; 1H6. I, 5; 2H6. 1, 2; 
R38. ITT, 3. 

Richard III, Richard Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards king, R3. I, 1, 2, 3; II, 1, 2; III, 1, 4, 5, 7; 1V, 2, 
3, 4; V, 3, 4,5. (1221) 

- *Richard III, H8. II, 1. 

Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, in 3H6., see Glouces- 
ter. 

Richard, duke of York, in R3., see York. 

Richard, son to the Duke of York (afterwards Richard III, 
q.v.), 2H6. V,1,2,3. (24) ~ 

*Richmond, Countess, wife to the Earl of Derby, R3. I, 3. 

Richmond, Earl of, a title of Prince Arthur’s, in John, see 
Arthur. 

Richmond, Henry, Earl of, afterwards Henry VII, 3H6. IV, 
76; R3. V, 2, 3, 5. (136) 

Rinaldo, in AWEW., see Steward. 

Rivers, Lord (Antony Woodville), brother to Lady Grey, 
3H6. IV, 4 (7); R3. I, 3; I, 1, 2; Tl, 3. (51) See also 
Ghost. : 

Robert, servant to Ford, in MW., see Servant. 

Robin, an apprentice, in 2H6., see ’Prentice. 

Robin, page to Falstaff, MW. I, {3; II, 2; III, 2,3. (15) 

Robin Goodfellow, in MND., see Puck. 

*Robin, ostler, 1H4, II, 1. 

Rochester, Bishop of, H8. II, 4. 

*Rochford, Viscount, in H8., see Bullen, Sir Thomas. 

Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman, Oth. I, 1, Orgel Ovi, 
2: V,1. (123) 

Roderigo, the name by which Sebastian called himself, in 
TwN., see Sebastian. 

Rogero, Second Gentleman, in WT., see Gentlemen. 

Roman, a, Cor. IV, 3; First, Second, and Third, in Corioli, 
Cor. I, 5; (37) a, TA. V, 3. 
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“Romano, Julio, WT. V, 2. 
~ Romeo, son to Montague, R&J. I, 1, 2, 4, 5; II, 1+, 6; IIL, 
1, 3,5; V, 1,3. (618) 


Rosalia: Adiudtee to the banished duke, AYLI, I, 2, 3; II, 


4; III, 2, 4, 5; IV, 1, 3; V, 2, 4, Epilogue. (749) 
*Rosaline, niece to Capulet, beloved by Romeo, R&J. I, 2. 


Rosaline, lady attending on the princess, LLL. II, 1; IV, 1; 


SiVy 2° (178) 
Rose, in AYLI., see Rosalind. 


Rosencrantz, a courtier; Hml. II, 2; III, 1, 2, 3; IV, f1, 2, 3, 4. 


(105) 
Ross, Meb. I, 2, 3, t4, 6; II, 8, 4; IV, 2, 3; V, 8. (134) 
Ross, Lord, R2. II, 1, 3; ITI, f1. (22) 
Rotherham, Thomas, Archbishop of York, in R3., see York. 


Rousillon, Countess of, mother to Bertram, AWEW. I, 1, 3; 


Il, 2; ITI, 2, 4; IV, 5; V, 3.°- (306) 
Rousillon, Count of, see Bertram. 
*Roussi, a French lord, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 


Rugby, John, servant to Doctor Caius, MW. I, 4; II, 3; III, 


f1, t2. (11) 
Rumour, 2H4. Induction. (40) 
*Russia, Emperor of, Meas. III, 2. 
Rutland, Earl of, son to the Duke of York, 3H6. I, 3. (24) 
Rutland, in R2., see Aumerle. 


Sailor, a, Hml. IV, 6 (5); a, Oth. I, 3 (4); First and Second, 
Per. III, 1 (16); of Mytilene, Per. V, 71; Tyrian, Per. 


Wiel eo) 
St. Albans, Mayor of, 2H6, II, 1. (1) 
St. Albans, a townsman of, 2H6. II, 1. (4) 
St. Asaph, Bishop of, H8. II, +4. 


Salanio, friend to Antonio and Bassanio, Merch. I, 1b 4 8s 


II, 1. . (87) 
Salarino, friend to Antonio and Sasie) Merch. I, 1; II, 
4, 6, 8; III, 1, 3. (109) 


ee © 


ees 


‘acme from arme that woyce doth vs affray, 
ing chee eck me to the day, ‘ \ 
now be gone, more light itl ght grower. > 
Rem More light bigeaue darke & darke our woes, 
~ Enter Madam and Nut {2, 
Ne. Madam. 
Jal, Nutile- 
Nar.Yous Lady Mother is comming to your vhaaber, 
day is broke,be wary, looke sbour. 
Jal. Thea window icc day in,and lec life out. 
‘Kom. Farewell farewell,orte huff and He defvend, 
} jaf, Artthon gone forLoue, Lorday Husband, Friend, 
soft heare from thee euery day ia the hou 
Foe un a minuce there are atoy dares, 
Ody this count Lfhsll be much ia yeares, 
Ere [ againe behold my Kew. 
Rem. Farewell: 
[will omit oo oportunitie, 
That may conucy my greetings Louc,'o chee. 
Jal. © thinkeft chou we thall ener meet againe ? 
Rem. { doubricnor,and ail chete woes fall ferue 
For (weer difcour‘es in our ume tocorme. i 
Inlet. O God! Ubauc an ill Diuining foule, } 
Methiokes I fee chee now, thou art fo lowe, 
Asone dead in the botrome of a Tombe, 
Either my eye-fight failes,or thou look'ft pale, 
1 Rom, And trult me Loue,in my eye fo do you: 
[Drie forrow drinkes our blood. Adue,adue. Exit. 
Jai, O Fortune,Fortune,all men call thee fickic, 
Ithow art fickle, what deft thou with him 
That'is renown'd for Saich ? be fickle Fortune: 
Forthen | hope thou wilt not keepe him Icag, 
Bur (ena him backe. 


Enter Mother, 

Led, HoDaughter,are you vp? 

Jnl: Who ift that calls? [eic my Lady Mocher. 
Irthe nor downe fo late, of yp {0 early? 
Whar vnaccuftom’d caufe procures her hither ? 
_ Lad, Why how now inlier? 

inf. Madam 1am not well, 

Lad, Earsmore weeping foe your Cozins deal ? 
Whee wilt thou wath him from his grave with teares 2 


; | Tbe Traedin of Remeoand huliet, 


With Remea,cill behold him, Dead ene!!! 
1s my poore heart fo for a kinfmanvexe 127) 
Madam ifyou could find out becaman > “ 
To beare a poylon,! would temper it; 
That Romeo fhould vpongeceict 
Sooue fleepe in quiet. O how my heart shows 
Yo heare hint nam’d and cannot come to him, 
To wreskethe Lowel bore wy Conn, * 
Vpow hia body chat hath ftaughter’d tim. >< 
A fe, Fig chow the meanes, and Lie tnd'tuch ainan. 
But now fle cell chee iopfull tidings Gyrle, 
fal, Andioy comes well,in (ach aneccy dint, 
Whar are they,beicech your Ladyfhip? - 
Ate. Weil,well,thow hatt xcasetull Facher Child? 
One who to pat thee from hy heaumetfe, ” 
Hath forced outa lin! dou day of oy, aS 
That thou expects not,nor I loake nat for, 
fal. Madam ia happy cme, what day is this? 
AL. Marcy my Child early next Thurfday morne, 
The gaflane young and Nobic Geatleman, 
The Courtice Parse at Sarat Paters Charcts: 
Shall happily make thee a soytull Bride aq 
Now by SaicePeters Church, att Pater too, 
He! cmakeine there a ioyfull Bride, 
I wonder atchis buff shared mutt wed 
Ere lic chat fhould be Husband comes to woe > 
pray you ce my Lord and Father Madam, 
J will not marrie yet,and when | doe,] tweare 
Te fhiilbe Kemre,whom you know I hate 
Rather ches Paris. Thefe are newes indeed. 
Mo, Here coms your Father, tell him fo your felfe, 
And {ce how he will take it ac your hands. 


Ener Capulet aud Near fe, 


Cap. Wien the Sun fers the earth doch trizzle dacw 
Buc for che Suntet of my Brothers Soune, 
Ivraines downright. 
How now fA Conduit Gyre, what fiillin ceares ? 
Evermore fhowring if onefitie body ? 
Thou counterfaiss « Barke,2 Seaya Wind: © 


And ifchou could’t,thoe could ft nor make him hiue : 
Therefore houe done,foare griefe fhewes much of Louse, 
Bur much of gfitfe,Chewes (till fome want of wit. 
Iu, Yecler me weepe,for fuch afecling Ioffe. 
Lad. So hall youfeele the loffe,buc noc the Friend 
Which you weepe for. 
Int, Fecling io the loffe, > ; 
Tcaanor chute but euer weepeche Priend. 
Lz. Well Girle,thou weep ft not fo much for his deach, 
Asthat the Villaine tides which Qanghcer'd bin. 
Tul, What Villaine,Madam ? 7 
Lad, Thar fame V itttine Revco. a 
Jal, V \ilalnt and \eesbe many Miles dander: 
God patton, Pddewieh all hea 
And yer no man like heydottt griene'my Reake, 
Lad. Thatis beeaule she Praicor lives? 
Ini, | Madam from the teach of rhefe my hands 
Would none but I might véngeimy Cozitis deach, 
Lad, Weill have vetigeance for ir,feare thou nt, 
Then yeeepe no more, le fond to onetn Afantaa, 
Where chat farire banifhc Run-agere doth fine, 
Shall giue iim fuch an ynaccoftom"d dram, 
That he hail foone keepe Tybuds campany 4” 
Andthen I hepe thou wilt b<farisfied, " — 


ee pee = 
Serr a . 


FACSIMILE OF A PAGE 
in the original copy i 
Library, Oxford, 1623-63. 


the second balcony scene, 
any other in the whole .vo 


not torn. 


I Ni aaa —— - 


For full chy eyes,which f may calltthe Sea, 
Do ebbe and flow with tearés}rhe Barke thy body is 
Saylung in this falt Aloud, the windes thy fighes, 
Who raging with the ceares and they with then, 
Wivhout a fudden ealme will quer fet ms 
Thy tempeft roled Satyr, now wife? —« 
Haue you detiuered co héranr decree? 
, be lke = eee yee 
Bur the will none, fe gines you chankes,' 
J would che foole were married to her grave. 

Cap. Soft,take me with yoo,také me with you wife, 
How, will fhe none?doch fie not give vs thanks? 
1s fhe nat prond?doth (ht nor @eunt her bleft, 
Vuworthy as theis chat we have wtough 
Se worthy 4Gentlenman,to be her Bridegroome 

Jul, Nox proud you haue, as 

Bute full thac-you haue + 
Proud can T neuer be of whack have, ; 
Bucchankfull ewen for hacesthar is meqrit Loud. 

Cup. How now? in : 
How now ¢Chope Logicke twhat is this? «> * 
Proud, and I chanke yearand Tthanke you nor, 
Thanke me no thatikmgsot proud me no prods, 
Bur fettle your fine joines ‘gaint Tharldzy peat, 


Ser le 


OF “ROMEO AND JULIET” 


chained to the shelves in the Bodieian, 


This page, opposite the text of 
Ill, 5, was thumbed more than 
lume. The edge is worn away, 
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Salerio, friend to Antonio and Bassanio, Merch. III, 2; IV, 1. 
(24) . 
Salisbury, Earl of, John I, ¢1; III, 1; IV, 2,3; V,2,4,7. (158) 
Salisbury, Earl of, H5. IV, 3 (9); 1H6.1,4. (15) 
Salisbury, Earl of, 2H6. I, 1, 3; I, 2,3; III, f1, 2,3; V, 1, 
3. (96) 
Salisbury, Earl of, R2. II, 4; III, 2, 78. (20) 
Sampson, servant to Capulet, R&J. 1,1. (41) 
Sands, Lord, H8. I, 3, 4; II, 1. (48) 
Saturninus, son to the late emperor of Rome, afterwards em- 
peror, TA. I, 1; II, 2, 3; IV, 4; V, 3. (209) 
*Saxony, the Duke of Saxony’s nephew, one of Portia’s suitors, 
Merch. I, 2. 
Say, Lord, 2H6. IV, 4, 7. (48) 
Scales, Lord, 2H6. IV, 5. (8) 
*Scales, Lord, 1H6. I, 1; 3H6. IV, 1. 
Searus, friend to Antony, A&C. III, 10; IV, 7, 18, 10, 12. 
(40) ; 
Scout, a French, 1H6. V, 2. (5) 
Scribe, a, H8. II, 4. (4) 
Scrivener, a, R3. III, 6. (14) 
Scroop, Archbishop (Richard) of York, in 1-2H4., see York. 
*Scroop, Lord, brother to the archbishop, 1H4. I, 3. 
Scroop, Lord (Henry of Masham), H5. II, 2,7 (13) 
Scroop, Sir Stephen, R2. ITI, 2, 3. (37) 
*Seacole, Francis, MAdo. III, 5. 
Seacole, George, the Second Watch, in MAdo., see Watch. 
Sebastian, the name of Julia when disguised, TGV., see 
Julia. 
Sebastian, brother to Alonso, king of Naples, Tmp. I, 1; H, 
Pe 7 325V, A 22) 
Sebastian, brother to Viola, TwN. II, 1; TIT, 3+ 1V,1;:3;V;1. 
(128) 
*Sebastian, of Messaline, TwN. II, 1; V, 1. 
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Secretary, First, to Cardinal Wolsey, H8. 1,1. (2) 
*Seeley, Sir Bennet, R2. V, 6. 

Seleucus, attendant on Cleopatra, A&C. V, 2. (5) 

Sempronius, TA. IV, 73. 

Sempronius, a flattering lord, TofA. III, 3. (25) 

Senator, First Roman, Cor. I, 1; II, 2; III, 1, 2,3; V, 5; Second 
Roman, Cor. III, 1; First, of Corioli, Cor. I, 2, 4; Second 
of Corioli, Cor. I, 2 (75); First and Second of Rome, 
Cym. III, 7 (16); First and Second Venetian, Oth. I, 3. 
(33); a, TofA. IT, 1 (35); First and Second, TofA. III, 5; 
V, 1, 2, 4 (150); Third, TofA. III, 5; V, 2. (5) 

Sentinels, Volscian, Cor. V, 2 (49); First, of Orleans, 1H6. II, 
1. (4) 

Sergeant, a bleeding, Mcb. I, 2. (35) 

Sergeant of a band (of Orleans), 1H6. II, 1. (4) 

Sergeant-at-arms, H8. I, 1. (5) ’ 

Servant, A&C. II, 7 (19); CofE. V, 1 (15); Hml. IV, 6 (1); 
1H4. II, 3 (3); 2H4. 1,2 (13); 1H6. IV, t7; H8.1,4 (4); 
JC. II, 2; Ill, 1, 2 (80); Lear III, 7 (19); Meb. III, 2; 
V,3 (5); Meas. II, 2, 4 (6); Merch. I, 2; II, 9; III, 1 (18); 
MW. III, 3; IV, 2 (6); Per. III, 2 (6); R2. II, 2; II, 4; 
V,4 (1); R&J. I, 2, 3, 5; IV, 2, 4 (52); TofS. Induction, 
1,2; 11) 1; TT; 1;2V,2445); ‘TofA1, 2:40 25 aa 
IV, 2 (141);°-T&C. III, 1; V, 5 (21); TwN: II, 4 (4); 
WT. IT, 3; IIT, SLY, 46.454) 

Servilius, servant to Timon, TofA. II,}2; ITI, 2, 4. (20) 

Servingmen, Cor. IV, 5; (140) 2H6. II, 4; III, t1; (2) 1H6. 
1°33 TTT) De IVT. a2) 

Servitors, A&C. IV, f2. 

Sexton, a, MAdo. IV, 2; V, f1. (17) 

Sextus Pompeius, in A&C., see Pompey. 

*Seymour, Lord, R2. II, 3. 

Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth, Mcb. V, 3, 5. (5) 

Shadow, Simon, a recruit, 2H4. III, 2. (2) 
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Shallow, Justice Robert, MW. I, 1; I, 1, 3; III, 1, 2, 4; IV, 2; 
V. 2 (187); 2H4. III, 2; V, 1, 3, 5. (228) 
*Shaw, Doctor, R3. III, 5. 
Sheffield, Lord Furnival of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
Shepherd, old, reputed father of Perdita, WT. III, 3; IV, 4; 
V,2. (144) 
Shepherd, a, father to Joan la Pucelle, 1H6. V, 4. (24) 
Sheriff, see London, Salisbury, and Wiltshire. 
*Shirley, 1H4. V, 4. 
Shipmaster, see Master. 
*Shore, Mistress Jane, R3. I, 1; III, 1, 4, 5. 
*Shortcake, Alice, MW. I, 1. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
Shylock, a rich Jew, Merch. I, 3; I, 5; II, 1, 3; IV, 1. (364) 
Sicilia, King of, in 2-3 H6., see Reignier. 
*Sicilius Leonatus, father to Posthumus, Cym. I, 1. See also 
_ Apparitions. 
Sicinius Velatus, a Tribune of the people, Cor. I, 1; II, 1, 2, 
3; IIL, 1, 3; IV, 2, 6; V, 1,4. (313) 
Silence, a country justice, 2H4. III, 2; V, 3. (47) 
Silius, an officer in Ventidius’ army, A&C. III, 1. (11) 
Silvia, beloved of Valentine, TGV. II, 1, 4; IV, 2, 3, 4; V, 1, 
3,4. (159) 
Silvius, a shepherd, AYLI. II, 4; IL, 5; IV, 3; V, 2,4. (76) 
*Silvius, A&C. II, 1. 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis, Per. II, 2, 3, 5. (153) 
Simpcox, Saunder, an imposter, 2H6. II, 1. (24) 
Simpcox, wife to, 2H6. II, 1. (8) 
Simple, Peter, servant to Slender, MW. I, 1, 2, 4; III, 1; IV, 5. 
(51) 
*Sinel, Mcb. I, 3. 
Siward, Old, Mcb. V, 4, 6, 7, 8. (30) 
Siward, Young, Meb. V, f4, 7. (7) 
*Skogan, 2H4. III, 2. 
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Slender, Abraham, cousin to Shallow, MW. I, 1; II, 3; III, 1, 
6224; V, 225163) 
Sly, Christopher, a tinker, TofS. Induction, 1, 2; I, 1. (68) 
*Sly, Stephen, TofS. Induction, 2. 
*Smile, Jane, AYLI. II, 4. 
*Smile, Sir, WT. I, 2. 
Smith, the weaver, follower of Cade, 2H6. IV, 2, 6,7. (21) 
*Smooth, Master, a silkman, 2H4. IT, 1. 
Snare, a sheriff’s officer, 2H4. II, 1. (8) 
*Sneak, 2H4. II, 4. 
Snout, Tom, the tinker, MND. I, 2; III, 1; IV, {2; V, 1. 
(23) 
Snug, joiner, MND. I, 2; III, t1; IV, 2; V,1. (7) 
Soldier, First Florentine, AWEW. IV, 1, 3 (98); Second Flor- 
entine, AWEW. IV, 1 (2); a, of Caesar’s, A&C. IV, 6 
(10); First, Second and Third, of Caesar’s, A&C. IV, 9 
(27); One of Antony’s, A&C. III, 7; IV, 4, 5 (28); First, 
Second, Third and Fourth, of Alexandria, A&C. IV, 3. 
(31); First and Second Roman, Cor. I, 4 (3); First 
Volscian, Cor. I, 10 (12); a French, H5. IV, 4 (20); 
an English, at Orleans, 1H6. II, 1 (15); a, 2H6. IV, 6. 
(1); First, with La Pucelle, 1H6._III, 2; (8) a, 3H6. 
IV, 7 (3); First and Second of Antony’s, JC. V, 4 (5); 
First, Second and Third, of Brutus’, JC. IV, 2 (8); Seek- 
ing Timon, TofA. V, 3, 4. (15) 
Solinus, Duke of Ephesus, CofE. I, 1; V, 1. (91) 
*Solyman, Sultan, Merch. II, 1. 

Somerset, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1, 3; ITI, 1, 2; IV, 9; V,1,2. (25) 
Somerset, Duke of, 3H6. IV, 1, ¢2, 3, 6; V, 1, 2, 4, 5. (33) 
*Somerset, Duke of, 3H6. I, 1. 

Somerset, John Beaufort, Earl and afterwards Duke of, 1H6. 
II, 4; III, 1, +4; IV, 1, 4. (64) 

Somerville, Sir John, 3H6. V, 1. (5) 

Son, a, that has killed his father, 3H6. II, 5. (22) 


se 
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Soothsayer, a, Cym. IV, 2; V, 5. (43); JC. I, 2; II, 4; III, 1. 
(18); A&C. I, 2; II, 3. (82) 
*Sossius, a lieutenant to Antony, A&C. III, 1. 
*Soto, TofS. Induction, 1. 
Soundpost, James, in R&J., see Musician, Third. 
Southwell, John, a priest, 2H6. I, 4; I, f3. 
Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine, TGV. I, 1; II, 1, 4, 5; 
III, 1; 1V,1. (226) 
Spirit, a (Asmath), 2H6. I, 4. (9) 
Spirits, appearing to Queen Katherine, H8. IV, {2. 
Spirits, see also Apparitions and Ghosts. 
*Spurio, AWEW. II, 1; IV, 3. 
*Squele, Will, 2H4. III, 2. 
*Stafford, 2H4. I, 1. 
Stafford, Earl of, in H8., see Buckingham, Duke of. 
Stafford, Lord, 3H6. IV, f1. 
- Stafford, Sir Humphrey, 2H6. IV, 2. (16) 
*Stafford, the Lord of, 1H4. V, 3, 4. 
Stafford, William, in 2H6., see Brother. 
*Stanley, George, son to Lord Stanley, R3. IV, 4, 5; V, 3, 5. 
Stanley, Lord, in R3., see Derby, Earl of 
Stanley, Sir John, 2H6. II, 4. (7) 
Stanley, Sir William, 3H6. IV, 75. 
*Stanley, Sir William, R3. IV, 5. 
Starveling, Robin, a tailor, MND. I, 2; HI, 1; IV, 2; yt oa 
(10) 
*Statilius, JC. V, 5. 
Stephano, a drunken butler, Tmp. II, 2; FIT 32: LV, 3 6V;, 41; 
(174) 
Stephano, servant to Portia, Merch. V, 1. (8) 
Steward, servant to the Countess of Rousillon, AWEW. I, 3; 
III, 4. (44) 
Steward, in TwN., see Maivolio. 
*Stockfish, Sampson, 2H4. III, 2. 
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*Strachy, TwN. II, 5. 
Strange, of Blacknsre Lord, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
Strangers, TofA. III, 2. (89) 
Strato, servant to Brutus, JC. V, 5. (7) 
Suffolk, Charles, Duke of, H8. I, {2; II, 2; III, 2; IV, f1; 
Wty O50 a(8s) 
*Suffolk, Earl of, H5. IV, 8. 
Suffolk, Earl of, 1H6. II, 4; III, 1, t4; IV, f1; V, 3,5. (174); 
later, Duke of, 2H6. I, 1, 3; IT, 1, 3; ITI, 1,2; IV, 1. (298) 
*Sugarsop, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. 
*Surecard, Master, for whom Falstaff mistakes Silence, 2H4. 
IIT, 2. 
Surrey, Duke of, R2. IV, 1. (10) 
Surrey, Earl of, 2H4. ITI, 71. 
Surrey, Earl of, H8. III, 2; IV, f1; V, 3. (81) 
Surrey, Thomas, Earl of, son to the Duke of Norfolk, R3. 
V;3.-(1) 
Surveyor to the Duke of Buckingham, H8. I, 2. (61) 
*Susan, daughter to Juliet’s nurse, R&J. I, 3. 
*Sweno, King of Norway, Mcb. I, 2. 
*Sycorax, mother to Caliban, Tmp. I, 2; III, 2. 
*Syenna, Cym. IV, 2. 
Tailor, a, TofS. IV, 3. (18) 
Tailor, see also Starveling. 
Talbot, John, son of Lord Talbot, 1H6. IV, 5, 6, ¢7. (50) 
Talbot, Lord, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, 1H6. I, 4, 5; 
Il, 1, 2, 3; III, 2, 3, 4; IV, 1, 2, 5, 6,7. (406) 
*Talbot, Sir Gilbert, R38. IV, 5. 
Tamora, Queen of the Goths, afterwards married to Saturni- 
nus; TA. 1, 1;-I1)-72, 831, 4°V5 2, 3. 257 
*Tarquin, JC. II, 1; Cor. II, 1, 2. 
Taurus, lieutenant-general to Caesar, A&C. III, 8, $10. (1) 
Tearsheet, Doll, 2H4. II, 4; V, 4. (93) 
*Tearsheet, Doll, 2H4. II, I; H5. II, 1. 
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*Tenantius, Cym. I, 1. 
Thaisa, daughter to Simonides, afterwards married to Pericles, 
Per. II, 2, 3, 5; III, Prologue (in dumbshow), 2, 4; V, 3. 
(82) 
Thaliard, a lord of Antioch, Per. I, 1, 3. (28) 
Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian, T&C. II. 1, 3; 
fo, V; 3, 247. 32h) 
Theseus, Duke of Athens, MND. I, 1; IV, 1; V, 1. (220) 
Thisbe, in MND. V, 1, see Flute. 
Thomas, a friar, Meas. I, 3. (6) 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, in 2H4., see Clarence. 
Thump, Peter, in 2H6., see Peter. 
Thurio, a foolish rival to Valentine, TGV. II, 4; III, f1, 2; 
IV, 2; V, 2,4. (56) 
Thyreus, friend to Caesar, A&C. III, 12, 13. (31) 
*Tiberio, R&J. I, 5. 
Timandra, mistress to Alcibiades, TofA. IV, 3. (8) 
Time, as Chorus, WT. IV, 1. (82) 
Timon, a noble Athenian, TofA. I, 1, 2; II, 2; III, 4, 6; IV, 
1, 3;.V, 1. - (863) 
*Tisick, Master, the deputy, 2H4. II, 4. 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies, MND. II, 1, 2; II, 1; IV, 1; 


Wt. (140) 
Titinius, friend to Brutus and Cassius, JC. IV, {2, 3; V, f1, 3. 
(32) 


Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman, TA. I, 1; II, 2, 3; III, 1, 2; 
IW to V2) a (718) 

Titus Lartius, in Cor., see Lartius. 
*Titus, nephew to Duke Orsino, TwN. V, 1. 

Titus, servant to one of Timon’s creditors, TofA. III, 4. (16) 
Toby, Sir, in TwN., see Belch, Sir Toby. 
*Tom, a drawer, 1H4. II, 4. 

Tom, in 2H6., see ’Prentice. 

Tom, Poor, in Lear, see Edgar. 
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Topas, Sir, the curate, Feste the clown disguised as, in TwN., 
see Feste. 

Touchstone, a clown, AYLI. I, 2; II, 4; III, 2, 3; V, 1, 3, 4. 
(316) 

Tower, Lieutenant of the, 3H6. IV, 6; V, 76. (3) 

Tower, Lieutenant of the, in 1H6., see Woodvile; in R3., see 
Brakenbury. 

Townsman, of St. Albans, in 2H6., see St. Albans. 

Tranio, servant to Lucentio, TofS. I, 1, 2; II, 1; II, 2; IV, 2, 
4:V, 1,2. (295) 

Traveller, First, 1H4. II, 2. 

Travellers, a company of, 1H4. II, 2. (6) 

Travers, retainer of the Earl of Northumberland, 2H4. I, 1. 


(16) 
Trebonius, one of the conspirators against Caesar, JC. II, 1, 2; 
III, 1. (8) 


Tressel, gentleman attending on Lady Anne, R3. I, {2. 
Tribune, First, Cym. III, 7 (8); A, TA. I, 1. ©.) 
Trigon, in 2H4., Prince Hal’s name for Bardolph, q.v. 
Trinculo, a jester, Tmp. I, 2; III, 2; IV, 1; V,1. (112) 
Triumvirs, in A&C. and in JC., see Antony, Octavius Caesar, 
and Lepidus. 
Troilus, son to Priam, T&C. I, 1; II, 2; III, 2; IV, 2-5; V, 1-4, 
6,10. (541) 
Tubal, a Jew, friend to Shylock, Merch. III, 1. (16) 
Tullus Aufidius, in Cor., see Aufidius. 
*Turk Gregory, 1H4. V, 3. 
*Turph, Peter, TofS. Induction, 2. 
Tutor, to the Earl of Rutland, 3H6. I, 3. (3) 
Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet, R&J. I, 1, 5; ITI, 1. (36) 
Tyrrel, Sir James, murderer of the little princes in the tower, 
BBTV; 258. 8%) 
Ulysses, one of the Grecian commanders, T&C. I, 3; II, 3; 
ITI, 3; IV, 5; V, 1, 2, 5. (488) 
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*Umfrevile, Sir John, 2H4. I, 1. 
Urchinfield, Lord Talbot of, in 1H6., see Talbot. 
Ursula, gentlewoman attending on Hero, MAdo. II, 1; III, 
1,4; V, 2, t4. (51) 
*Ursula, Mistress, 2H4. I, 2. 
Urswick, Sir Christopher, a priest, R3. IV, 5. (8) 
*Valdes, Per IV, 1. - . 
Valance, Earl of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
Valentine, TA. V, 72. 
*Valentine, brother to Mercutio, R&J. I, 2. 
Valentine, gentleman attending on the duke, TwN. I, 1, 4. 
(14) 
Valentine, one of the two gentlemen, TGV. I, 1; II, 1, 4; 
III, 1; IV, 1; V, 4. (3893) 
*Valentinus, Meas. IV, 5. 
*Valentio, cousin to Tybalt, R&J. I, 2. 
Valeria, friend to Virgilia, Cor. I, 3; II, 1; V, f8, f5. (48) 
*Valerius, one of the outlaws, TGV. V, 3. 
Varrius, Meas. IV, f5; V, f1. 
Varrius, friend to Pompey, A&C. II, 1. (4) 
*Varro, one of Timon’s creditors, TofA. II, 1. 
Varro, servant to Brutus, JC. IV, 3. (6) 
*Vaudemont, a French lord, H5. III, 5; IV, 8. 
Vaughan, Sir Thomas, R3, III, 3. (3) See also Ghost. 
Vaux, 2H6. III, 2. (11) 
Vaux, Sir Nicholas, H8. II, 1. (4) 
Velutus, Sicinius, in Cor., see Sicinius. 
Venice, Duke of, Merch. IV, 1 (57); Oth. I, 3. (73) 
Ventidius, friend to Antony, A&C. II, f2, 3; III, 1. (30) 
Ventidius, one of Timon’s false friends, TofA. I, 2. (9) 
Verdun, of Alton, Lord, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 
*Vere, Lord Aubrey, 3H6. III, 3. 
Verges, a headborough, MAdo. III, 3, 5; 1V, 2; V, 1. (380) 
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Vernon, of the White Rose or York faction, 1H6. II, 4; III, 4; 


IV, 1. (29) 

Vernon, Sir Richard, 1H4. IV, 1, 3; V, f1, 2, f5. (66) 

*Vernon, 1H4. IV, 3. 

*Veroles, Monsieur, Per. IV. 2. 

Verona, Prince of, in R&J., see Escalus. 

Vincentio, the Duke, Meas. I, 1, 3; II, 3; III, 1, 2; IV, 1, 2, 3, 
5; V, 1. (880) 

Vincentio, an old gentleman of Pisa, TofS. IV, 5; V, 1, 2. (51) 

Vintner, a, 1H4. II, 4. (5) 

Viola, TwN. I, 2, 4, 5; II, 2, 4; III, 1, 4; V, 1. (853) 

*Violenta, neighbor and friend to the widow, AWEW. III, 5. 

Virgilia, wife to Coriolanus, Cor. I, 3; II, 1; IV, 1, 2; V, 3, T5. 
(41) 

*Visor, William, 2H4. V, 1. 

*Vitruvio, the widow of, R&J. I, 2. 

Volsce, a (Adrian), Cor. IV, 3. (24) 

Voltimand, a courtier, Hml. I, 2; II, 2. (22) 

Volumnia, mother to Coriolanus, Cor. I, 3; II, 1; III, 2; IV, 
1, 2;-V, 3, 15. (315) 

Volumnius, friend to Brutus and Cassius, JC. V, 5. (3) 

Waiting-Gentlewoman, to Lady Macbeth, Mcb. V, 1. (24) 

Wall, in MND. V, 1, see Snout. 

*Walter, servant to Petruchio, TofS. IV, 1. 

Warder, First and Second, of the Tower of London, 1H6. I, 
3. (4) 

Wart, Thomas, a recruit, 2H4. III, 2. (2) 

Warwick, Earl of, 2H4. III, 1; IV, 4, 5; V, 2 (77); H65. I, }2; 
TV 175 83-¥) 12 CRS. Fis TS 4 TS dae ve 
Lena X72) 

Warwick, Earl of, 2H6. I, 1, 3; II, 2; III, f1, 2, +8; V, 1, 2, 
3 (132); 3H6. I, 1; II, 1, 2, 3; III, 3; IV, 2, 3, 6, 8; V, 
1, 2. (436) 

*Warwick, Earl of, R3. 1, 4; II, 1; IV, 1. 


j 
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Washford, Earl of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 

. Watch, of Rouen, 1H6. III, 2 (1); First and Second, MAdo. 
III, 3; IV, 2, V, 1 (43); First, Second, and Third, R&J. 
Vj 3. (23) 

| Watchmen, 3H6. IV, 3. (24) 

_ Waterford, Earl of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 

*Waterton, Sir Robert, R2., II, 1. 

Westminster, Abbot of, R2. IV, 1. (10) 

Westmoreland, Earl of, 1H4. I, 1, IV, 2, V, 4, 5 (41); 2H4. 
BVP ae V5 2F2 (110) Ss Te 231, 2s, av. 2. 
(27) 

Westmoreland, Earl of, 3H6. I, 1. (11) 

Whitmore, Walter, 2H6. IV, 1. (18) 

Widow, TofS. V, 2. (11) 

Widow, a, of Florence, AWEW. III, 5, 7; IV, 4; V, 1, 3. (66) 

Will, in 2H6., see ’Prentice. 

William, a country fellow in love with Aedes AYLI. V, 1. 
(11) 

*William, cook to Shallow, 2H4. V, 1. 

*William of Hatfield, second son of Edward III, 2H6. II, 2 

*William of Windsor, seventh son of Edward III, 2H6. II, 2. 

*William, son of Silence, 2H4. III, 2. 

Williams, Michael, a soldier in King Henry’s army, H5. IV, 
1,7, 8. (81) 

Willoughby, Lord, R2. II, 1, 3; III, f1. (12) 

*Wiltshire, Earl of, R2. II, 1, 2; III, 2. 

*Wiltshire, Earl of, 3H6. I, 1. 

Wiltshire, Sheriff of, R3. V, 1. (2) 

Winchester, Bishop of, in H8., see Gardiner. 

Winchester, Henry Beaufort, Bishop of, afterwards Cardinal, 
great-uncle to the king, 1H6. I, 1, 3; III, 1; IV, 1; V, 1, 4. 
(96); 2H6. I, 1, 3; II, 1; III, 1, 2, 3. (104) 

Wingfield, Lord William of, in 1H6., see Talbot, Lord. 

Witches, The Three, Mcb. I, 1, 3; III, 5; IV, 1. (178) 
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Wolsey, Cardinal, H8. I, 1, 2, 4; II, 2, 4; III, 1, 2. (486) 
Woodvile, Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 1H6. I, 3. (5) 
Woodville, Anthony, see Rivers, Lord. 

*Worcester, Earl of, R2. II, 2, 3; 2H4. I, 1. 

Worcester, Thomas Percy, Earl of, 1H4. I, 3; III, 1; IV, 1, 3; 
V, 1, 2, 5.1(189) 
*Yaughan (probably the keeper of an ale-house), Hml. V, 1. 
Yedward, in 1H4, i.e., Poins, q.v. 
*Yorick, the king’s ieates Hml. V, 1. 
*York, Archbishop of, brother to the Earl of Warwick, 3H6. 
IV, 3, 4. 

York, Archbishop of, Richard Scroop, 1H4. IV, 4; (34) 2H4. 
I, 3; IV, 1,2. (149) 

York, Archbishop of, Thomas Rotherham, R3. II, 4. (12) 

York, Duchess of, R2. V, 2, 3. (93) 

York, Duchess of, mother to Edward IV, R3. II, 2, 4; IV, 1, 4. 
(140) 

York, Edmund of Langley, Duke of, uncle to the king, R2. 
IL, 1, 2, 3; II, 1, 3; IV) 1: V,-2, 3, +6. (288) 
*York, Edmund of Langley, Duke of, 1H6. II, 5; 2H6. II, 2. 
York, Edward, Duke of, cousin to the king, H5. IV, 3. (2) 
York, Richard, Duke of, son to Edward IV, R3. II, 4; III, 1. 
(47) 

York, Richard, Plantagenet, Duke of, son of Richard, late 
Earl of Cambridge, 1H6. II, 4, 5; III, 1, ¢4; IV, 1, 3; V, 
3, 4 (184); 2H6. I, 1, 3, 4; II, 2, 3; II, 1; V, 1, 2, 3 (880); 
3H6. I, 1; 2; 4.73) 

York, Mayor of, 3H6. IV,-7. (5) 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE NAMES OF 
CHARACTERS 


Key to sounds indicated: &, as in ape; &, as in fat; a, as in 


- . A 2 A e » hd * a - = yv e wy a 
father; 4, as in All; a, as in ask; 6, as in éve; &, as in gét; 6, as 
in térm; 1, as in pine; {, as in pin; 6, as in god; 5, as in hot; 
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6, as in dr; i, as in rile; i, asin but; 66, asin fO0l; 66, as in brook; 
iu, as in few. 9 = the “obscure” vowel sound, as in sofa. 


Amiens, 4’mi-énz Gs 

- Ariel, a’ri-él yu? 
Arviragus, ar-vi-ra’giis ) anh 
Autolycus, 4-t6l/i-kis \ ask” 


Balthasar, bal-tha’zar 

Bassanio, ba-si’/ni-d 

Biron, bé-rd0n’ 

Bolingbroke, bil’lin-briik, or bd’ling-brook 
Borachio, b6-ra’ki-6 

Boyet, boi-ét’ 

Brabantio, bra-ban’shd 

Caius, ca’yts 

Camillo, k§-mil’6 

Cassio, kis’-i-d, the meter sometimes requiring k&s’-y6 
Cassius, kds’i-iis or kdsh’tis 

Charmian, chiar’mi-on 

Cleopatra, klé-6-pat’ro 

Coriolanus, kér’’i-6-la’niis 

Cymbeline, sim’bé-lén 

Diana, di-iin’s 

Diomedes, di’’6-mé’déz 

Egeus, 6’jé-tis 

Faulconbridge, f4’k’n-brij 

Fleance, flé’ons 

Fortinbras, fér’tin-bris 

Gloucester, glés’tér 

Gratiano, gra-shi-a/nd 

Guiderius, gwi-dé’ri-ts 

Hecate, hék’o-té, or hék’-ot, usually a dissyllable 
Helena, hél’s-no 

Hermia, hér’mi-o 
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Hermione, hér-mi’d-né 


Iachimo, yak’i-m6 

Iago, 6-a’g6 

Imogen, im’6-jén 

Iras, i’ras, or i’ros 

Jaques, ja/kwéz 

Juliet, jil’yét, or jial’yét 

Lafeu, 1i-few’ 

Lodovico, 16-d6-vé’ks 

Lucentio, li-chén’sé-6 

Lucio, lii’shi-3 

Maria, m§-ri’o 

Mariana, m4-ré-4’na 

Mercutio, mér-kew’shi-6 

Orleans, ér’lé-onz 

Orsino, ér-sé’nd 

Parolles, pa-rél’és 

Perdita, pér’di-to 

Petruchio, pé-trook’i-d 

Pisanio, pé-z4’ni-d 

Polixenes, po-lix’o-néz 

Posthumus Leonatus, pés’tii-miis 1é-3-ni’tiis 

Proteus, pro’té-tis, or pro’tiiis 

Roderigo, réd-9-ré’g6 

Rosalind, réz’o-lind, but the rhymes in AYLI. III, 2, 93-118, 
call for i in the last syllable 

Rosaline, rdz’o-lin 

Rousillon, ro0-sil’yon 

Salanio, sa-li/ni-d 

Salarino, sa-la-ré’nd 

Stephano, stéf’a-nd 

Theseus, thé’siiis 

Titania, ti-ta’ni-o 

Verges, vér’jés 


eS SS ?. =e Pe 


—— 
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For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, © 
Carry them here and there, jumping o’er times 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 


Into an hour-glass. 
—Henry V, Prologue. 


+ + J — 
S aitngpod?s Quv-« 


: - 
ATs 


3 
Soni Sin 


re wetaiatna.s als, 
‘ U paigeiaad coed 
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Love’s Labour’s Lost 
Pac. 17, LE 
ede A IIL-v. 
The Comedy of Errors 
One day, ending about 5 p.m. I-V. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Day 1. I,1,2. Interval: month, or 16 months rar? 


ble ee BaD 3 poe Fe 
“« 3. II, 2, 3. Int. Proteus’s journey to Milan. 
“4, II, 4, 5. Int. of few days. 
« 5. II, 6, 7; III; IV, 1. Int. incl. Julia’s journey to 
Milan. 
Paha Gre VS 
oe TAN 47 
Henry VI, Part I 

Day. 1. 171-6. Int. 
or <2. IL, 1-5. 
oe Lt. int. 
PA AIL 2. 
ere LL, 3. nt. 
ad Gentil, A< TVX) int, 
RON TV 2-1 t ¥, 1-0. Int: 
Oy wed: 


(Historic period: from death of Henry V, Aug. 31, 1422, to 
treaty of marriage between Henry VI and Margaret, end of 
1444.) 
1Taken from P. A. Daniel’s paper ‘“On the Times or Durations of the 
Action of Shakspere’s Plays,’’ in Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 


1877-79. 
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Henry VI, Part II 


- Day 1. I,1. Int. (?) of 18 months. 
“2. =I, 244. 
“3. II, 1,2. Int. a month at least. 
« 4, II, 3. Int. at least 2 days. 
“« «6. «dT, 4. Int. about 27 days. 
“6. III, 1. Int. a few days. 
“7. III, 2, 3. Int. 3 days or more. 
cereal Wend 
en OTA VG ae 
“ 10. IV, 4-7 
eA LC V1V; 8. 
“12. IV, 9. Int. 3-4 days. 
“ 13. IV, 10. 
fot id Ve 1-8. 


(Historic period: Apr. 22, 1445-May 23, 1455.) 
Henry VI, Part III 
Loh int: 
I, 24. Int. 
iil Sint: 
Il, 2-6. 
III, 1. Int. 
III, 2. Int. 
ITT, 3:~ Int. 
IV, 1. Int. 
IV, 2-3. Int. : 
“ 10. IV,4. Int. 
el, SEV, Dy hn 
Stohakags ok Vp fu. eige 
93° IV, 7. Int, 
«44. IV: 8. Int, oe 
“15. IV, 8a. rat One scene in modern editions. 


«16. V,1. Int. 


Day 


ce 


O90) ee ae 
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Day 17. V, 2,3. Int. 
“ 18. V,4, 5. 

“ 19, V,6. 
aN fr 


(Historic period: day of battle of St. Albans, May 23, 1455, 
to day when Henry VI’s body was exposed in St. Paul’s, 
May 22, 1471.) 


Day 1. I,-1,2. Int. 
I, 3, 4; IT, 1, 2. 
II, 3. Int. 


1V,1; 

IV, 2-5. Int. 

WoL gut: 

“ 10. V, 2, 3 (first half). 

“ 11. V, 3 (second half), 4, 5. 


(Historic period: From exposure of Henry VI’s body in 
St. Paul’s, May 22, 1471, to Battle of Bosworth Field, 
Aug. 22, 1485.) 
King John 
Day 1. I,1. Int. 
II, 1; III, 1-3. Int. 
Ill, 4. Int. 
IV, 1-3. 
V,1. Int. 
V, 2-5. 
V, 6-7. 
(Historic period: 1199-1216; the wnole of King John’s 
reign.) 


Soe 
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Titus Andronicus 
Daye ate 
« 2. It, 2-4; 10,1. Int. 
oe LE ee ant 
erie al Ve Ve 


Romeo and Juliet 
Day 1. (Sunday) I; II, 1, 2. 
“2. (Monday) II, 3-6; III, 1+. 
3. (Tuesday) ITI, 5; IV, 1-4. 
“4, (Wednesday) IV, 5. 
5. (Thursday) V. 
6. (Friday) End of V, 3. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Day 1. I. 
eo 2. IT; TIT; IV, 1. (part off 
. | 8. IV.1 (part of), 271V, Vz 
Richard II 
Day 
(v9 
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(Historic period: April 29, 1398, to beginning of March, 
1400, when body of Richard, or what was declared to be 
such, was brought to London.) 


The Merchant of Venice 


Dey 1. I. Int. perhaps a week. 
2. II, 1-7. Int. one day. 
« 3. II, 8-9. Int. to within a fortnight of the maturity 
of the bond. 
4. III, 1. Int. rather more than a fortnight. 
Me “BST 2-4: 
6. III, 5; IV. 
ar Sy OV. 


Taming of the Shrew 
Way L eae? 
2. II. Int. day or two. Petruchio proposes to go 
to Venice to buy apparel. 
III, 1. Saturday, eve of the wedding. 
III, 2; IV, 1. Sunday, wedding day. Int. (?) 
IV, 2. Int. (?) 
IV, 3, 4,5; V. (? The second Sunday.) 


ae 


Henry IV, Part I 

Day 1. I,1. London, News 

of battle of Holmedon, 

etc. 

Int. a week (?). Hotspur 

comes to Court. I, 2. London, Falstaff, 
Prince Hal and Poins. 

Day 2. I, 3. At Court. Robbery at Gadshill 

The Percys quarrel with planned. 

the King. Their rebellion 

planned. 


Day la 
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Int. some 3 or 4 weeks. 


Day 3. II, 3. Warkworth. 
Hotspur determined to set 
out to join the confeder- 
ates at Bangor. 

Int. a week. Hotspur and 
Worcester both arrive at 
Bangor. 

Day 4. III, 1. Bangor. 
The confederates make 
the final arrangements for 
their outbreak. 


Int. about a fortnight. 


Day 5. III, 2. At Court. 
Prince Hal has an inter- 
view with his father. 
News of the insurgents is 
received. This Day 5 is 
also a continuation of Day 
3a, which commences in 
II, 4. 


Day 6. III, 3. Eastcheap. Prince Hal informs Falstaff of 
his appointment to a charge of foot for the wars. The 


TO SHAKESPEARE 


II, 1. Inn yard at Roches- 
ter. 
II, 2. Gadshill, the rob- 


bery. 


II, 4. Boar’s-Head, East- 
cheap, Prince Hal, Fal- 
staff, etc., at night and 
early morning. 


III, 2. At Court. 


morrow of Day 5. Int. a week. 


Day 7. IV, 1. Rebel camp near Shrewsbury. Int. a few 


days. 


Day 8. IV, 2. Near Coventry. Falstaff with his raEeed 


regiment. 


Day 2a 


Day 3a 


sire thtn hoon 
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Day 9. IV, 3. Rebel camp. Blunt comes with offers of 
peace from the King. 
IV, 4. York. The Archbishop prepares for. the 
good or ill fortune of the morrow. 
Day 10. V, 1-5. The battle of Shrewsbury. 
(Time: ten “historic” days, with three extra Falstaffian 
days, and intervals. Total dramatic time, three months 
at the outside. Historic period: Defeat of Mortimer by 
Glendower, June 22, 1402, to battle of Shrewsbury, July 
21, 1403.) 


Henry IV, Part II 


Day 2 


Day 1. I, 1. Warkworth, 
Lord Bardolph with Nor- 


’ thumberland. 


dolph to join the Arch- 
bishop at York, 
I, 3. York, Lord Bar- 
dolph with the Arch- 
bishop and _ confeder- 
ates. While this scene 
takes place at York we 
may suppose II, 1. Falstaff’s arrest. 
The King and Prince Hal 
arrive from Wales. 
II, 2. Prince Hal and 
Poins, 
II, 3. Northumberland 
resolves for Scotland. 


Int. time for Lord Bar- I, 2. Falstaff in London 8 
s 
Q 


Day 2a 


II, 4. Supper at the 
Int. incl. Falstaffian Days Boar’s Head. 


- la and 2a, during which 


the King arrives in Lon- 
don. 
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Day 3. III, 1. Westminster. The King receives uncertain 
news of the rebellion. This scene must be the morrow of 
' Day 2a. Int. Falstaff’s journey into Gloucestershire. 
Day 4. III, 2. Falstaff takes up recruits. Int. Falstaff’s 
journey to Yorkshire to join the army of Prince John. 
Day 5. IV, 1-3. Yorkshire. Suppression of the rebellion. 
Int. Westmoreland, followed by Prince John, returns to 
London. Falstaff travels into Gloucestershire. 
Day 6. IV, 4, 5. Westminster. Westmoreland and Prince 
John arrive at Court. Mortal sickness of the King. 


V, 1. Falstaff arrives at 
Justice Shallow’s. 
Day 7. V, 2. Westmin- 
ster. Immediately after 
the King’s death; the mor- 
row, probably, of Day 6. 
Int. Funeral of late King. V, 3. Justice Shallow’s. 
Preparations for corona- Pistol arrives with news of 
tion of the new. Within King’s death. 
this interval must be sup- 
posed Falstaff’s arrival at 
Justice Shallow’s, Pistol’s 
journey from London with 
news of the King’s death, 
and the return of Fal- 
staff and company from 
London. 
Day 8. V,4. Mrs. Quickly and Doll Tearsheet in custody. 
Day 9. V, 5. London. Arrival of Falstaff and company. 
Coronation of Henry V. 


* P 
oa. 2 DaMOea, ie 


Day 3a 


(Time: 9 days represented on stage, with three extra 
Falstaffian days, and intervals. Total dramatic time, in- 
cluding intervals, probably about 2 months. 
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Dates of chief historical events dealt with in the play: 
Battle of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. 
Suppression of Archbishop of York’s rebellion, 
1405. 
Final defeat of Northumberland and Lord Bar- 
dolph, Feb. 28, 1408. 
Death of Henry IV, March 20, 1413. 
Coronation of Henry V, April 9, 1413. 
Death of Owen Glendower, Sept. 20, 1415.) 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Day 1. I, 1-4. 
“ 9 JI, 1-3; III, 1+, and the Quickly portion of 5. 
“ 3. Ford portion of III, 5 to end of play. 


Henry V 
1st chorus. Prologue. 
Day 1. I, 1,2. 
2d chorus. Int. 
Day 2. II, 1. Int. 
sed so. Ant. 
Mee Al 41, &. 
8rd chorus. Int. 
Day 5. III, 1-3. Int. 
(III, 4. Some time during interval succeeding 
Day 4.) 
sh Sonate & iets 
“ 7. III, 6, 7 (first part). 
“ g III, 7 (second part). 4th chorus, and IV, 1-8. 
5th chorus. Int. 
(V, 1. Some time in early part of last interval.) 
Day 9. V, 2. 
6th chorus. Epilogue. 
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Much Ado About Nothing 
Day 1.014, 12: 
oS DT BATS: 
“3. “III, 4, 5; IV; V, 1, 2, 3 (part of). 
“« 4. V, 3 (part of), 4 


To make the time analysis agree exactly with Leonato’s 
determination in Act 2 to have the marriage of Claudio 
and Hero take place ‘‘Monday . . . which is hence a just 
seven night,” the following schedule must be assumed: 
Day 1. (Monday) I; II, 1. 

“2. ~« (Tuesday) II, 2. 

“¢ 3. (Wednesday) IT, 3. 

(Thursday, Friday and Saturday blank.) 

«4, (Sunday) III, 1-3. 

«5. (Monday) III, 4, 5; IV, 1, 2; V, 1, 2, 3 (part of). 

“6. (Tuesday) V, 3 (part of), 4 


Julius Caesar 
Day 1. I,1, 2. Int. one month. 
ONS Be 8 
eet fp ee Rey fee 
Seon. en Oe eae ye 
5. IV, 2,3. Int. at least one day. 
CSB RoOVe 


(Historic period: Middle of Feb., 44 8.c., when regal crown 

was offered Caesar at the festival of Lupercalia, to 42 B.c., 

when Brutus and Cassius were defeated near Philippi.) 
As You Like It 


Day tide 1: 

FN DT 2. OF EE es 

é 3. II, 2. (III, 1.) Int. of few days. Journey to 
Arden: 


oy jistdabsteas 
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IT, 4. 
II, 5, 6, 7. Int. of few days. 
III, 2. Int. indefinite. 
111; 3: 
Itt, 4, 5; TV, 1,2, 3; V,1. 
¥, 223; 
1g VA. 
(Note: The two scenes in parentheses are out of order 
according to the time of the scenes.) 


Twelfth Night 
Day 1. I, 1-3. Int. of 3 days. 
“2. +I, 4, 5; II, 1-3. 
De motes, DIAL: FV; Y. 
Troilus and Cressida 
Day 1. I,1, 2. Int. the long-continued truce. 
pe Bi §S> TTT 
«8. IV; V, 1, 2 (first part). 
« 6=— 4, ~V, 2 (latter part); 3-10. 
All’s Well That Ends Well 
Day 1. I, 1. Int. Bertram’s journey to Court. 
“« 2. I, 2,3. Int. Helena’s journey to Court. 
“« 3. II,1,2. Int. 2 days. Cure of King’s malady. 
“ 4, II, 3, 4, 5. Int. Helena’s return to Rousillon. 
Bertram’s journey to Florence. 
Ben diinil; 2: 
6. III, 3,4. Int.—‘‘some two months.” 
eds” LEED. 
8 
9 


$9 SO 0 et ee eee 


TEP LV as a 
IV, 3, 4. Int. Bertram’s return to Rousillon. 
Helena’s return to Marseilles. 
er RO ie Le Be Ve. 1, 
nd Ya ge 
(Total time, about 3 months.) 
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Measure for Measure 
_ Day 1. I, 1. Prelude, after which considerable interval in 
order that the new governors of the city may 
settle to their work. (The rest of the play com- 
prises 3 consecutive days.) 
Day 2. I, 2; II; III; IV, 1, 2 (part of). 
“ 3, IV, 2 (part of), 3, 4. 
Ls Se EV, Spee Ves. 


Hamlet 
Day 
a3 


¢ 
s 
re 

; 


1-1-3: 

I, 4, 5. Int. of over 2 months. 

iT: 

III, 1-4; IV, 1-3. 

IV, 4. Int. of a week (?), or 2 months (?). 
IV, 5-7. 

V, 1-2. (Possibly Days 7-8.) 


DR lh th il on ln 


Day 1. I. In Venice. Int. the voyage to Cyprus. 
« 2. II. In Cyprus. 
« 3. TIT; IV; V. In Cyprus. 


~~ 


Int. less than a fortnight. 


oon Hill con A con Hoon ee a | 
rama NR man 
. mor 


NOOR WNE 
fats, 

~J] ~ 

“i 

_ 


erhaps an int. of a day or two. 


4 
== 
oo bo 

rg 


IV, 4, 5, 6. 
IV 43030 
(Total time, 3 weeks to a month.) 


—_ 
SOW 
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Macbeth 
Day 1. I, 1-3. 

HB TAT: 

«3. + II, 14. Int. of perhaps 2 weeks or so. 

“4. III, 1-5. (III, 6, an impossible time.) 

“5. IV, 1. No int. or possibly an int. of a day or so. 

“« 6. IV, 2. Int. Ross’s journey to England, perhaps 
2 weeks. 

“« 7. IV, 3; V,1. Int. Malcolm’s return to Scotland, 
3 weeks. 

MS fe Y¥, 2,3. 

“« 9. V, 48. 


eal, 12 
weit ¥ 2111. ied. 

« 3. JIT, 4-6; IV, 1-2. Int. 
4. IV,3.4 

aa hua ed 

“ 6 V,3,4. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Day 1. I, 1-4. Int. 40 days (?) 
fom2e 16:11, is. 
a 1.4... Ing. 
4. II, 5-7 (fl, 3) Int. (?) 
« 5, III, 1, 2 (III, 3. See Day 4). Int. 
6. III, 4,5. Int. 
Ter Bhi. 
Reliant 
«“ 9, III, 8-10. Int. 
40 1i1t 11-15; 1V, 1-3. 
it Ly, 4-9. 
« 12. IV, 10-15; V, 1-2. 
(Historic time: about ten years, B.C. 40-30.) 
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Pericles 
. 1st chorus, introducing 
Day 1. I,1. Int. Pericles returns to Tyre. 
“ 2. I, 2,3. Int. Pericles sails to Tarsus. 
ep: Se Ee: § 


2d chorus. Int. Pericles’ sojourn at Tarsus, departure 
therefrom, and arrival at Pentapolis. 


Day 4. II, 1. 
«65. <I, 24. 
otuat bee 8 Aer? 


3d chorus. Int. of 8-9 months. Pericles’ marriage, wedded 
life, and departure from Pentapolis. 


Day 7. III, 1. 
« 8. III, 2. Int. of few days. 
Per LLL, ayes 


4th chorus. Int. of 14 yrs. Education of Marina in Tarsus. 
Day 10. IV, 1. Int. Marina’s voyage from Tarsus to 
Mytilene. 

gates 8 Sen A Bes 
dth chorus. IV, 4. (should be V) Int. of a few days. 
Pericles arrives from Tarsus and departs therefrom on 
learning of his daughter’s supposed death. 
Day 12. IV, 5, 6 (should be V, 1, 2). 
6th chorus. Int. of 3 months between Pericles’ departure 
from Tarsus and arrival at Mytilene. 
Day 13. V, 1 (should be VI, 1). 
7th chorus. Int. Sojourn in Mytilene and voyage to 
Ephesus. 
Day 14. V, 3 (should be VII, 1). 
(Daniel believes that this play should be divided into 
7 acts, as indicated in the parentheses above.) 
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Coriolanus 


Day 


41; 


0. SO ey 


Li. Int. 

je ae bs 

I, 3-10. Int. 

II, 1. Int. 

II, 1a (end of sc. 1 in modern ed.) to IV, 2. Int. 


(Historic period: Secession to Mons Sacer, 491 B.c., to 
death of Coriolanus, wee B.C. 


10. 
aly 4. 
12. 


I, 1-3. Int. Posthumus’ journey to Rome. 

I, 4. Int. Iachimo’s journey to Britain. 

I, 5, 6; II, 1, 2 (part of). 

II, 2 (part of), 3 (III, 1) Int. Iachimo’s return 
to Rome. 

II, 4, 5. Int. Time for Posthumus’ letter from 
Rome to arrive in Britain (III, 1, see Day 4). 

III, 2, 3. Int. incl. one clear day. Imogen and 
Pisanio journey to Wales. 

III, 4. Int. incl. one clear day. Pisanio returns 
to Court. 

III, 5, 6. (III, 7. In Rome. Time, between 
Days 5 and 6.) Int. incl. one clear day. Cloten 
journeys to Wales. 

IV, 1, 2. Int.—a few days perhaps. 

IV, 3. 


V, 1-5. 
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The Winter’s Tale 
"Days... Ipaj 2: 
“ --2. II, 1. Int. of 23 days. 
Stiles tls 
4. III, 2. Int. Antigonus’ voyage to Bohemia. 
“5. III,.3. Int. (IV, 1) of 16 yrs. 
6 
i. 
8 


SIV, 2,3: ; 
. IV,4. Int. Journey to Sicilia. S 
. V, 1-3. 
The Tempest 
The period of time represented is little more than that 
required for the stage performance. 


Henry VIII 

Day 1. I, 1-4. Int. 
sae Soan @ ae Cos 
ee sagt FT A. 
Os SST 1) Mink 
ey ee SCR Fy 
SOL Les int: 
Sate = Wie dok, 


(Historic period: Field of the Cloth of Gold, June, 1520, 
to christening of Elizabeth, Sept., 1533.) 


A VOCABULARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
DIFFICULT WORDS 


Spake he so doubtfully, thou couldst not feel his meaning? 
—Comedy of Errors, II, 1, 51. 


We need more light to find your meaning out 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, 2, 21. 


And now behold the meaning 
—All’s Well, V, 3, 305. 


I have fair meanings, sir—And fair words to them 
—Antony and Cleopatra, II, 6, 67. 


A VOCABULARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
DIFFICULT WORDS 


This list of words which have become obsolete or which have 
changed their meaning since Shakespeare’s day includes in 
general only those which occur at least ten times or in par- 
ticularly well-known passages. It should be remembered that 
many of these words are used also in the senses familiar to us 
today. 

The Grammatical Digest should be constantly consulted for 
interchanges of the parts of speech and for other puzzling 
constructions. 


A—of. Cloth a gold, MAdo. III, 4, 264. 
—in. kept a coil, AWEW. II, 1, 27. 
—he, asin quoth ’a. ’A babbl’d o’ green fields. H5. II, 3, 17. 

Ability—means, wealth. Ability in means and choice of friends. 
MaAdo. IV, 1, 201. 

Able—competent, qualified, equal to the demand or occasion. 
With that, he gave his able horse the head. 2H4. I, 1, 43; 
Provided I be so able as now. Hml. V, 2, 211. 

Absolute—perfect, finished. an absolute gentleman. Hml. V, 
2, 111. 

—decided, opinionated. with an absolute ‘Sir, not I.” 
Meb. III, 6, 40. 

Abuse (v. and n.)—deceive, deceit. Abuses me to damn me. 
Hml. II, 2, 332; the prince and Claudio [have been] 
mightily abused. MAdo. V, 2, 100. 

Also in contemporary senses, and with other meanings as 
disgrace, dishonor, corrupt, pervert. 

Accident—event, occurrence. And nothing pleaseth but rare 


accidents. 1H4. I, 2, 230. 
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Addition—title. In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
Mob. I, 3, 106. 

—peculiar honors belonging to a person. The name, and 
all the addition to a king. Lear I, 1, 138. 

Admire—wonder at (original Latin meaning). These lords At 
this encounter do so much admire. Tmp. V, 1, 154. So 
admired and admiration. 

Affect—love, care for. Dost thou affect her, Claudio? MAdo. 
I, 1, 298. Not to affect many proposed matches. Oth. 
III, 3, 229. 

—n. inclination or disposition. For every man with his 
affects is born. LLL. I, 1, 152. 

So affection. Love! his affections do not that way tend. 
Hymil. TiT;-1,°170: 

Allow—approve, sanction. Doth grace for grace and love for 
love allow. R&J. II, 3, 86. 

So allowed and allowance. 

Annoy (v. and n.)—hurt, sorrow. So annoyance. Remove 
from her the means of all annoyance. Mcb. V, 1, 84. 
Approve—test, justify, confirm. So approved, approof, appro- 
bation. Will bless it and approve it with a text. Merch. 

III, 2, 79. 

Argument—subject, theme, object. become the argument of 
his own scorn by falling in love. MAdo. II, 3, 11. And 
sheathed their swords for lack of argument. H5. ITI, 1, 21. 

Aspect (always accented on last syllable)—Besides our usual 
meaning, reference to the appearance of the planets be- 
lieved to determine or influence men’s fortunes. till the 
heavens look With an aspect more favourable. WT. II, 1, 
107. Cf. Influence. 

Bate—beat with the wings, flutter (term in falconry). hood 
my unmanned blood, bating in my cheeks. R&J. III, 2, 14. 
—abate, reduce, remit. ’Tis a hooded valour; and when it 
appears, it will bate. H5. ITI, 7, 122. 
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Battle—army or some part of an army. Octavius, lead your 
battle softly on. JC. V, 1, 16. (In modern sense as well.) 

Beshrew—curse, generally in mild degress. She will beshrew 
me much that Romeo Hath had no notice of these acci- 
dents. R&J. V, 3, 26. 

Blood—emotion, passion. The hey-day in the blood is tame, 
it’s humble. Hml. III, 4, 69. 

Brave—general term of admiration or praise, fine, handsome. 
this brave o’erhanging firmament. Hml. I, 2, 312. 

Bravery—finery, splendor. His bravery is not of my cost. 

yl a Dy eT? 
—ostentation, display of valour (with some idea of defiance 
involved). come down With fearful bravery. JC. V, 1, 10; 
the bravery of his grief did put me Into a towering passion. 
Hml. V, 2, 79. 

Bug—any frightful thing. such bugs and goblins. Hml. V, 
2, 22. 

Censure (v. and n.)—judge, judgment. Take each man’s 
censure, but reserve thy judgment. Hml. I, 3, 69. 

Character (v.)—inscribe, engrave. And these few precepts in 
thy memory See thou character. Hml. I, 3, 59. 

Check (v.)—reprove. Be check’t for silence, but never tax’d 
for speech. AWEW. I, 1, 76. 

—figure in falconry, recoil from. If he be now return’d 
As checking at this voyage. Hml. IV, 7, 63. 

Choler—in original sense of the fluid bile, an excess of which 
was considered to produce anger. let’s purge this choler 
without letting blood. R2. I, 1, 153. 

Coil—turmoil, confusion. When we have shuffl’d off this mortal 
coil. Hml. III, 1, 67. 

Colour—pretext. seek no colour for your going. A&C. I, 3, 
32. 

—kind, nature. Sport! of what colour? AYLI. I, 2, 107. 
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Complexion—temperament, natural disposition, determined by 
proportion of humours. See humours. By their o’ergrowth 
‘of some complexion. Hml. I, 4, 27. 

Compliment—not distinguished in spelling from complement. 
External show, form. O, he’s the courageous captain of 
compliments. R&J. II, 4, 20. 

Conceit—idea, fancy, image, conception. The horrible conceit 
of death and night. R&J. IV, 3, 37. 

Conceive—besides modern sense, understand. Nay, conceive 
me, conceive me. MW. I, 1, 250. 

Condition—temperament.- If he had the condition of a saint 
and the complexion of a devil. Merch. I, 2, 143. 

—rank. I am in my condition A prince. Tmp. III, 1, 59. 
—quality. which is the hot condition of their blood. 
Merch. V, 1, 74. 

Confound—destroy, waste. He did confound the best part of 
an hour. 1H4. I, 3, 100; as doth a galled rock O’erhang 
and jutty his confounded base, Swilled with the wild and 
wasteful ocean. H5. II, 1, 13. 

Confusion—ruin, overthrow. Confusion now hath made his 
masterpiece. Mcb. II, 3, 71. 

Conscience—consciousness, thinking. Thus conscience doth 
make cowards of us all. Hml. III, 1, 83. (Often in this 
sense as well as in the modern.) 

Continent—that which contains or encloses anything. a plot 
... Which is not tomb enough and continent To hide the 
slain. Hml. IV, 4, 64. 

Convenience—favorable condition, opportune occasion. Weigh 
what convenience both of time and means May fit us to 
our shape. Hml. IV, 7, 150. 

Convenient—suitable. I go with all convenient speed. Merch. 
III, 4, 56. 

Conversation—intercourse. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a 
Iman As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. Hml. III, 2, 60. 
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—behavior. Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conversa- 
tion. A&C. II, 6, 131. 

Convey—manage with secrecy or trickery. you may convey 
your pleasures in a spacious plenty. Mcb. IV, 3, 71. 
—slang for steal. Convey, the wise it call. Steal! foh! 
A fico for the phrase! MW. I, 3, 32. 


Conveyance—jugglery, trickery. Huddling jest upon jest with 
such impossible conveyance upon me. MaAdo. II, 1, 253. 

Counterfeit—imitate, imitation, picture. Fair Portia’s counter- 

- feit. Merch. III, 2, 116. 

Cousin—kinsman in general. 

—title given by king or prince to another sovereign or 
prominent nobleman. Cousin, throw up your gage. R2. 
I, 1, 186. 

Curious—scrupulous, critical, over-nice. what care I What 
curious eye doth quote deformities? R&J. I, 4, 31; You 
shall not find, Though you be therein curious, the least 
cause For what you seem to fear. A&C. III, 2, 35 (here 
almost as strong as anxious). 

—elegant, elaborate. mar a curious tale in telling it. 
Lear, I, 4, 35. 

—hbeing of such a delicate or special nature as to demand 
particular care. I am so fraught with curious business that 
I leave out ceremony. WT. IV, 4, 525. 

Dear—used of any object that concerns one intimately whether 
to advantage or to disadvantage. Cf. Proper. so dangerous 
and dear a trust. 1H4. IV, 1, 34; To make the dear loss. 
Tmp. V, 1, 146; Would I had met my dearest (i.e. worst) 
foe in heaven. Hml. I, 2, 182. 

Defeat (v. and n.)—destroy, destruction. defeat thy favour 
with an usurp’d beard (i.e. disguise your face by growing 
a beard). Oth. I, 3, 345; Upon whose property and most 
dear life A damn’d defeat was made. Hml. II, 2, 598. 
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Defend—forbid. God defend but God should go before such 
villains. MAdo. IV, 2, 21. 

Discourse—conversation, intercourse. your honesty should ad- 
mit no discourse to your beauty. Hml. III, 1, 108. 
—reason, reasoning, power of reason. He that made us 
with such large discourse, Looking before and after. Hml. 
IV, 4, 36. 

Doubt—fear, suspect. I doubt some foul play. Hml. I, 2, 
256. 

Eager—sharp, biting. a nipping and an eager air. Hml. I, 4, 2. 

Ecstasy—any overpowering emotion. Than on the torture of 
the mind to lie In restless ecstasy. Mcb. III, 2, 22. 
—specifically, madness. That unmatched form and fea- 
ture of blown youth Blasted with ecstasy. Hml. III, 1, 
168. 

Election—choice. And comes to his election presently. Merch. 
II, 9, 3. 

Element—besides ancient and modern familiar meanings, the 
sky. The element itself, till seven years’ heat, Shall not 
behold her face. TwN. I, 1, 26. 

Engine—any instrument or device. devise engines for my 
life. Oth. V, 2, 221. 

—specially an instrument of war, a piece of ordnance. 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine would I 
not have. Tmp. II, 1, 161. 

—instrument of torture. Which, like an engine, wrench’d 
my frame of nature from the fix’d place. Lear I, 4, 290. 

Entertain—receive, employ. You, sir, I entertain for one of my 
hundred. Lear III, 6, 83. 

—engage. O noble English, that could entertain With 
half their forces the full pride of France! H5. I, 2, 111. 

Envy—spite, malice, hate. No lawful means can carry me out 
of his envy’s reach. Merch. IV, 1, 10. So often in this 
play. See also envious. 
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Err (and error)—literal meaning of wander. It is the very 
error of the moon. Oth. V, 2, 109. 
Also mistaken identity as in title, “Comedy of Errors.” 

Estate—condition, situation. His letter there Will show you 
his estate. Merch. III, 2, 239. 

Estimation—reputation. He cannot plead his estimation with 
you. Meas. IV, 2, 28. 

Extravagant—wandering, vagrant. The extravagant and erring 
spirit hies To his confine. Hml. I, 1, 137. 

Familiar—supernatural attendant spirit. Love is a familiar. 
BUA 277. . 
—belonging to the house or family. Good wine is a good 
familiar creature. Oth. II, 3, 313. 

Fantastic (al)—imaginary. Are ye fantastical, or that, indeed 
which outwardly ye show? Mcb. I, 3, 53. 

Fantasy—fancy, imagination. Is not this something more than 
fantasy. Hml. I, 1, 54. 

Favour—face, appearance. Were he in favour as in humour 
alter’d. Oth. III, 4, 125. 

Fear (v.)—frighten, terrify. this aspect of mine Hath feared 
the valiant. Merch. II, 1, 9. 

Fearful—timorous, cowardly. Romeo, come forth; come forth, 
thou fearful man. R&J. III, 3, 1. 

Flesh (v.)—initiate in bloodshed. full bravely hast thou 
fleshed Thy maiden sword. 1H4. V, 4, 133. 
—feed with flesh, satiate. the wild dog Shall flesh his 
tooth on every innocent. 2H4. IV, 5, 133. 
—become satiated or brutalized with fighting. The kindred 
of him hath been fleshed upon us. H5. II, 4, 50. 

Fond—foolishly devoted to, foolish. Thou fond mad man. 
R&J. ITI, 3, 52. 

Forfend—forbid, avert.’ heavens forfend! I would not kill thy 
soul. Oth. V, 2, 32. 
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Free—with some phrase understood: Free from guilt: We that 
have free souls, it touches us not. Hml. III, 2, 252. Free 
’ from constraint: and thy free awe Pays homage to us. Hml. 
TV, 3, 63. 
—Liberal, generous, noble. She is of so free, so kind, so 
apt, so blessed a disposition. Oth. II, 3, 325. 


Fret—eat, wear away. With cadent tears fret channels in her 
cheeks. Lear. I, 4, 307. 
—adorn. this majestical roof fretted with golden fire. 
Hml. IT; 2, 312. 

Ghostly—spiritual. Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell. 
R&J. II, 2, 189. ; 

Head—army, armed force. Laertes, in a riotous head, o’erbears 
your officers. Hml. IV, 5, 101. 


Honest—honorable. I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 
Oth. III, 3, 125. 
—chaste. I do not think but Desdemona’s honest. Oth. 
III, 3, 225. 


Humour—moisture. To walk unbraced and suck up the hu- 
mours Of the dank morning. JC. II, 1, 262. 
—one of the four fluids of the body, according to the 
ancient physiology current in Shakespeare’s time, the ex- 
cess of any one of which produced a marked emotional 
condition: blood causing one to be sanguine; bile, chol- 
eric; black bile, melancholy; and phlegm, phlegmatic. 
purge him of that humour That presses him from sleep. 
WT. II, 3, 38; I thank God and my cold blood, I am of 
your humour for that. MdAdo. I, 1, 180. 
—so, temperament in general produced by humours. 
Transition from more specific meaning illustrated by last 
quotation. it jumps with my humour. 1H4. I, 2, 78. 
—whim, caprice. But say it is my humour. Merch. IV, 
1, 43. 
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Idle—empty, foolish, trifling. you answer with an idle tongue 
Hml. III, 4, 11. 

Indifferent (ly)—impartial. Look on my wrongs with an indif- 
ferent eye. R2. II, 3, 116. 

—tolerable. I am myself indifferent honest. Hml. III, 1, 
123. 

Influence—power exerted by a planet. the moist star Upon 
whose influence Neptune’s empire stands. Hml. I, 1, 119. 

Instance—motive. The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift. Hml. III, 2, 192. 
—argument, proof, sign. they will scarcely believe this 
without trial: offer them instances. MAdo. II, 2, 42. 
—adage, perhaps, illustration. full of wise saws and modern 
instances. AYLI. II, 7, 156. 

Jump—agree with. Because I will not jump with common 
spirits. Merch. II, 9, 32. 

—precisely. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead 
hour. Hml. I, 1, 65. 

Kind—nature. If the cat will after kind. AYLI. III, 2, 109. 
—race. the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind. H5. II, 1, 80. 
—sort, fashion. you shall hear in such a kind from me. 
1H4. I, 3, 121. 

Knave—boy, servant, inferior. How absolute the knave is! 
Hml. V, 1, 148. 

Let—hinder. I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me. Hml. 1, 4, 85. 

Level (v. and n.)—aim at, guess. according to my description, 
level at my affection. Merch. I, 2, 41; My life stands in 
the level of your dreams. WT. III, 2, 82. 

(adj.) aligned. As level as the cannon to his blank. Hnml. 
IVE ?, 42. 

Luxury—lust. A couch for luxury and damned incest. Hml. 
I, 5, 83. 

Marry—amild oath or exclamation (from the name of the Virgin 
Mary). 
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Mere—complete, unqualified, sheer. Engag’d my friend to his 
_ mere enemy. Merch. III, 2, 265. 

Modern—common, ordinary. where violent sorrow seems A 
modern ecstasy. Mcb. IV, 3, 170; Full of wise saws and 
modern instances. AYLI. II, 7, 156. 

Modest—moderate. modest wisdom plucks me From over- 
eredulous haste. Mcb. IV, 3, 119. So, correspondingly, 
Modesty. Then in a friend it is cold modesty. JC. II, 
1, 213. 3 

Motion—emotion, impulse. unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion. JC. III, 1, 70. 

Napkin—cloth, handkerchief. He sends this bloody napkin. 
AYLI. IV, 3, 94. 

Naughty—much stronger than at present: wicked, bad. So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world. Merch. V, 1, 91. 

Next—nearest. ’Tis the next way to turn tailor. 1H4. III, 1, 
264. 

Nice—precise, particular. O relation Too nice, and yet too 
true! Mcb. IV, 3, 174. 

—coy, prudish. nice customs curtsy to great kings. H65. 
V, 2, 293. 

—petty, trifling. It is not meet That every nice offence 
should bear his comment. JC. IV, 3, 8. 

10ds—abbreviation of God’s, used in oaths. AYLI. HI, 5, 43. 

Offices—rooms where domestic affairs:of a house are carried 
on, such as the kitchen, etc. Sent forth great largess to 
your offices. Mcb. IU, 1, 14. 

Old—as intensive. We shall have old swearing. Merch. IV, 2, 15. 

Opinion—reputation. Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion. 
1H4. V, 4, 48. : 

Owe—own, possess. The noblest grace she ow’d. Tmp. III, - 
1, 45. 

Practise—plot. he will practise against thee by poison. AYLI. 
I, 1, 156. 
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Pregnant—clever, ingenious (full of meaning). How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are. Hml. II, 2, 212. 
—disposed, prompt, ready. crook the pregnant hinges of 
the knee. Hml. III, 2, 66. 
—evident, clear. it is a most pregnant and unforced posi- 
tion. Oth. II, 1, 239. 


Present, presently—immediate, immediately. Go, presently 
inquire, and so will I. Merch. I, 1, 183. 


Pretence—purpose, intent. against the undivulged pretence I 
fight Of treasonous malice. Mcb. II, 3, 137. 


Pretend—intend, mean. What good could they pretend? Mcb. 
II, 4, 24. 

Prevent—anticipate, hinder. so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery. Hml. II, 2, 305. 


Process—order of events, with idea of narration. Tell her the 
process of Antonio’s end. Merch. IV, 1, 274; so the whole 
ear of Denmark Is by a forged process of my death Rankly 
abus’d. Hml. I, 5, 37. 

—summons, command. thou mayst not coldly set Our 
sovereign process. Hml. IV, 3, 65. 


Proper—one’s own, peculiar to. Thrown out his angle for my 
proper life. Hml. V, 2, 66. 

—handsome. He is a very proper man. MAdo. II, 3, 189. 

Property—nature. Whose violent property fordoes itself. Hml. 
It, 103; 

Purchase—obtain in any way. his silver hairs Will purchase us 
a good opinion. JC. II, 1, 145. 

Quaint—skilful, dainty, clever, according to context, with gen- 
eral sense of fitting, well adapted. Like a fine bragging 
youth, and tell quaint lies. Merch. III, 4, 69; breathe his 
faults so quaintly That they may seem the taints of liberty. 
Hm. II, 1, 31. 
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Qualify—temper, moderate, lessen the power of. till some 
_ little time hath qualified the heat of his displeasure. Lear. 

I, 2, 176; one cup, and that was craftily qualified too. 
Oth. II, 3, 41. 

Quality—nature, character. The quality of mercy is not 
strain’d. Merch. IV, 1, 184. 
—virtue, power (of things); accomplishment, faculty (of 
persons). To thy strong bidding task Ariel and all his 
quality. Tmp. I, 2, 193; give us a taste of your quality. 
Hml. II, 2, 452. 
—profession, specially of acting. Will they pursue the 
quality no longer than they can sing. Hml> II, 2, 363. 
—rank. with such powers As might hold sortance with his 
quality. 2H4. IV, 1, 11. 

Question—consideration. the unquiet time Did push it out of 
farther question. H5. I, 1, 5. 
—talk, conversation. I met the Duke yesterday and had 
much question with him. AYLI. III, 4, 39. 

Quick—alive. not to be buried, But quick and in mine arms. 
WT. IV, 4, 182. 

Quite—entirely, absolutely (the strict meaning at present). 

Reason—talk. I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday. Merch. 
II, 8, 27. 

Remorse—pity, kindliness. The abuse of greatness is when it 
disjoins Remorse from power. JC. II, 1, 19. 

Resolve—free from doubt, perplexity, or ignorance, satisfy, in- 
form. Resolve me... which way thou mightst deserve . . . 
this usage. Lear II, 4, 25; that Antony may safely come 
to him and be resolved How Caesar hath deserved to lie 
in death. JC. III, 1, 131. 


Respect—thought, consideration. You have too much respect - 


upon the world. Merch. I, 1, 74. 
—reason, motive. the instances that second marriage 
move are base respects of thrift. Hml. III, 2, 193. 
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—deliberate plan. To do upon respect such violent out- 
rage. Lear II, 4, 24. 

—reputation, honor. many of the best respect in Rome. 
JC. I, 2, 59. 

—becoming conduct. Talk with respect and swear but 
now and then. Merch. II, 2, 200. 

Round (adj.)—plain, honest. I will a round, unvarnish’d tale 
deliver. Oth. I, 3, 90. 

—plain-spoken, uncompromising, peremptory. Your re- 
proof is something too round. H5. IV, 1, 216; Let her be 
round with him. Hml. III, 1, 191. 

Rub—unevenness of the ground in a bowling green; therefore, 
obstacle. Ay, there’s the rub. Hml. III, 1, 65. 

Sad—serious. tell us what hath chanc’d today That Caesar 
looks so sad. JC. I, 2, 217. 

Sadness—seriousness. Tell me in sadness, who is that you 
love? R&J. I, 1, 205. 

Satisfy—inform fully, convince. you are not satisfied Of these 
events at full. Merch. V, 1, 296. 

’Sblood—abbreviation of God’s blood, one of the many oaths 
made by reference to the parts of Christ’s body; a very 
strong expression. ’Sblood, do you think I am easier to 
be play’d on than a pipe? Hml. ITI, 2, 386. 

Sensible—possessing the power of sensation or perception. his 
hand, Not sensible of fire,remained unscorched. JC. I, 3,18. 
—perceptible, tangible. Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? Mob. II, 1, 36. 

—actually perceptive. I might not this believe Without 
the sensible and true avouch Of mine own eyes. Hm. 
| as Pansy 

Sentence—a pointed saying. Good sentences and well pro- 
noune’d. Merch. I, 2, 11. 

Show—appearance. Despised substance of divinest show! 
R&J. III, 2, 77. 
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Shrewd—accursed, evil. There aré some shrewd contents in 
yon same paper. Merch. III, 2, 246. 
' —geolding, vixenish. shrewd and froward. TofS. I, 2, 90. 


Silly—simple, innocent. It is silly sooth, And dallies with the 


innocence of love. TwN. I, 4, 47. 


—poor, as term of pity or contempt. This is the silliest © 


stuff that ever I heard. MND. V, 1, 212. 

Skill—intelligence, ability, cunning. this vile deed We must 
with all our majesty and skill both countenance and ex- 
cuse. Hml. IV, 1, 31. 

Soft—slowly, with moderation; exclamation of caution or sus- 
pense. But, soft! what light through yonder window 
breaks? R&J. II, 2, 2; But soft, behold! Lo, where it 
comes again? Hml. I, 1, 126. 

Sort (n.)—class of people, rank. Assemble all the poor men of 
your sort. JC. I, 1, 62. 

—company, group. The shallowest thick-skin of that 
barren sort. MND. III, 2, 13. 
—manner. smiles in such a sort. JC. I, 2, 205; unless 
you may be won by some other sort than your father’s 
imposition. Merch. I, 2, 113. 

Sort (v.)—be fit(ting), agree. It sorts well with your fierceness. 
HSS TVS oo: : 

—turn out, occur. I am glad that all things sort so well. 
MAdo. V, 4, 7. 

—contrive, arrange. hath sorted out a sudden day of joy. 
R&J. III, 5, 110. ; 

Spite—ill-fortune. O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set 
it right. Hml. I, 5, 188. 

Still—ever, constantly. Thou still hast been the father of 
good news. Hml. II, 2, 42. 


Stomach—inclination, disposition. Nay, let me praise you | 


while I have the stomach. Merch. III, 5, 92; he which 
hath no stomach to this fight. H5. IV, 3, 35. 
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—courage. which raised in me an undergoing stomach to 
bear up against what should ensue. Tmp. I, 2, 157; some 
enterprise That hath a stomach in it. Hml. I, 1, 100. 

Straight—at once. And not bethink me straight of dangerous 
rocks. Merch. I, 1, 31. 

Subscribe—yield, give up. And the King gone tonight! sub- 
scribed his power! Lear I, 2, 24. 

Success—outcome, achievement, whether good or bad. Mis- 
trust of my success hath done this deed. JC. V, 3, 65; 
my speech should fall into such vile success As my thoughts 
aim not at. Oth. III, 3, 222. 

Take—bewitch, charm, of supernatural influence. then no 
planets strike, No fairy takes. Hml. I, 1, 163. 

Thrift—gain, profit. the instances that second marriage move 
are base respect of thrift. Hml. III, 2, 193. 

—success. I have a mind presages me such thrift. Merch. 
Pe) 175. 

Timeless—untimely. Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end. 
R&J. V, 3, 162. 

Travail and travel—not distinguished in spelling in older edi- 
tions and not distinct in meaning. now they are op- 
press’d with travel. Tmp. III, 3,15. (Shows fusion of the 
meanings.) 

’ Troth—a form of truth, faith. violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us. 1H4. V, 1, 70. 

—a mild oath. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
aweary of this great world. Merch. I, 2, 1. 

Unhappy—unfortunate, wretched. Unhapos Phas T am, I cannot 
heave My heart into my mouth. Lear. I, 1, 93. 

—evil, disastrous. the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 
Merch. V, 1, 238. 

Dnjnetefatthless dishonest. Thou art an unjust man in saying 
so. 1H4. III, 3, 146; discarded unjust serving men. 1H4. 
IV, 2, 30 (here Beene as merely worthless). 
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Unkind—unnatural. nothing could have subdu’d nature To 
_ such a lowness but his unkind daughters. Lear III, 4, 73; 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so unkind As © 


man’s ingratitude. AYLI. II, 7, 175. 

Urge—present (a subject), propose, bring forward. Urge you 
your petitions in the street? JC. III, 1, 11; I urge this 
childhood proof. Merch. I, 1, 144. 

—insist upon, lay stresson. As thou urgest justice. Merch; 
IV, 1, 315. 

Use (n.)—interest, paid on something borrowed. he lent it me 
awhile and I gave him use for it. MAdo. II, 1, 288. 
—usage, custom. How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. Hml. I, 2, 134. 

Use (v.)—practice. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a 
safe conscience. JC. I, 1, 14. 

Vain—-silly, foolish. every beardless vain comparative. 1H4. 
IT, 2, 67. ; 

Villain—in original sense of serf, servant. I am no villain. I am 
the youngest son of Sir Roland. AYLI. I, 1, 58. Often in 
much milder sense than at present, equivalent to fellow. A 
braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of 
arithmetic! Rd&J. III, 1, 105. Even a term of endear- 
ment. Here comes the little villain. TwN. II, 5, 16. 

Vulgar—common. as common As any the most vulgar thing 
to sense. Hml. I, 2, 99. 

Waste—consume, spend. companions That do converse and 
waste the time together. Merch. III, 4, 12. 

Weed—clothes. Weeds of Athens he doth wear. MND. II, 
2, a: 

Well said—well done. Well said, Hal! to it, Hal! 1H4. V, 4, 75. 

Wife—woman. she’s.a civil modest wife. MW. II, 2, 101. 

Will—sexual desire. And reason panders will. Hml. III, 4, 88. 

Wink—to shut the eyes deliberately so as not to see. Heaven 
stops the nose at it, and the moon winks. Oth. IV, 2, 77. 
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I dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine iron. 
H65. II, 1, 8. 
Cf. the striking but still unsatisfactorily explained ex- 

pression, That runaway’s eyes may wink. R&J. III, 2, 6. 
Wit—mental faculty, or the mind in general. a young maid’s 

wits should be as mortal as an old man’s life. Hml. IV, 

5, 159. 

—intellectual power, such as the imaginative or inventive 

faculty. past the wit of man to say what dream it was. 

MND. IV, 1, 211. 

—judgment. Having more man than wit about me. Lear 

II, 4, 42. 

—wisdom. If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit. Oth. 

TI, 1, 130. 

—the faculty of associating ideas in an ingenious and 

pleasing way, the present general meaning. How now, 

wit! whither wander you? AYLI. I, 2, 59. 
Worship—honor, dignity. And in the most exact regard support 

the worships of their name. Lear. I, 4, 288. 

—title of honor used of persons of position, generally by 

inferiors. I cry your worships mercy, heartily. I beseech 

your worship’s name. MND. III, 1, 182. 
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O illegitimate construction! I scorn that with my heels. 
—Much Ado, Ill, 4, 50. 


Construe my speeches better, if you may. 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, 2, 341. 
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The following summary view of peculiarities of construction 
in Shakespeare’s language is designed to call attention in brief 
compass to representative features which depart notably from 
present usage, and is by no means exhaustive even in outline. 
The student is referred to A Shakesperian Grammar, by E. A. 
Abbott, (Macmillan, 1869, and often reprinted) the standard 
work on the subject in English. The valuable compilations in 
the appendix of Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon and specially 
the many classified lists of quotations in The Shakespeare Key, 
by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 1879, should also be 
consulted. 


I. Transformation of one part of speech into another. 
1. Maxine A NOUN 


a. out of a verb: 
I do doubt the hatch and the disclose Will be some 
danger.. Hml. III, 1, 174. 

b. out of an adjective: 


All cruels else subscribe, Lear, III, 7, 65. (acts of 
cruelty) 


c. out of an adverb: 


the dark backward and abysm of time. Tmp. I, 2, 
50. 


d. out of a pronoun: 
Mantua’s law Is death to any he that utters them. 


R&J. V, 1, 67. 
239 


240 


. MAKING A VERB 


a. 


. MAKING AN ADJECTIVE 
a. 


a. 


. out of an adjective: 
This day shall gentle his condition. H5. IV, 3, 63.. 


. out of an adverb: 


. out of a verb: 
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out of a noun: 
That monsters it. Lear I, 1, 223. (makes it mon- 


strous) 
He childed as I father’d. Lear III, 6, 119. 


And feebling such as stand not in their liking. Cor. 
T1201; 


out of a noun: 
rais’d the house with loud and coward cries. Lear, 
II, 4, 43. 


my state, seldom, but sumptuous, show’d like a feast. 
1H4. III, 2, 58. 


I gave him what becomed love I might. R&J. IV, 2, 
26. 


. out of compound words (often formed for the pur- 


pose). the death-practis’d duke. Lear IV, 6, 284. 


. MAKING AN ADVERB 


out of an adjective: 
grow not instant old. Hml. I, 5, 94. 


(Notre: Shakespeare uses adjectives as adverbs at 
will.) 


This interchangeability of the parts of speech is 


one of the most striking aspects of the flexibility of 
Shakespeare’s constructions. 


; 
P 
L 
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II. Peculiarities in uses of the various parts of speech. 


1. THE NOUN AND THE PRONOUN 


a. 


. “noun absolute:’ 


abstract for concrete: 


he that makes his generation (i.e., offspring) messes. 
Lear I, 1, 119. 

and you, enchantment (charmed creature), Worthy 
enough a herdsman. WT. IV, 4, 446. 


* noun or noun phrase standing 


alone for emphasis outside of the regular construction 

of the sentence: 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, . . . So lust 
. will sate itself. Hml. I, 5, 53. 

Look when I vow, I weep; and vows so born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. MND. III, 2, 

124. 


(Note: This construction is similar to the “‘nom- 
inative absolute” or “‘absolute construction,” e.g. 


As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear and to Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon. Lear V, 1, 65-8. 
The omission of the subject they in last line is also il- 
lustrated in this example.) 


. pronoun in ethical dative: 


Claps me his sword upon the table. R&J. III, 1, 7. 


. pronoun as dative of agent: 


I am appointed him (by him) to murder you. WT. 
I, 2, 412. 


. what for why: 


What need we any spur... . JC. II, 1, 123. 
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f. his almost always used for its. 
I will rend an oak And peg thee in his knotty entrails. — 
Tmp. I, 2, 295. : 

(Nore: Its was just coming into use in Shake- 
speare’s time. He uses zt more often than zts. 
The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth. “SS 
III, 2, 101). 

g. omission of the relative: 

The hate of those (who) love not the king. Rz2. II, 
2, 128. 


h. nominative in accusative: 
And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart. R&J. 


III, 5, 84. 

All debts are cleared between you and I. Merch. 
III, 2, 321. 

you have seen Cassio and she together. Oth. IV, 2, 
3. 


(NotE: conversely, the accusative is often used 
for the nominative.) 


2. THE ADJECTIVE 


a. transference from active to passive, or conversely: 
© ‘gornfortable* (comforting) friar. -RéJaV sea 
the sightless (invisible) couriers of the air. Mcb. 
I, 7, 23. 
the unexpressive (inexpressible) she. AYLI. III, 2, 
10. 

a contemptible (contemptuous) spirit. MAdo. II, 3, 
198. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued (invaluable) jewels. . 
R3. I, 4, 27. 

Cf. Milton’s phrase “thy unvalued book” in the 
poem ‘On Shakespeare.” 
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b. 


transference of adjective from one object to another 

(transferred epithet): 

oppress’d with two weak evils, age and hunger. 

AYLI. II, 7, 132 (evils that make the possessor weak). 

lost thy princely privilege With vile participation. 

1H4. III, 2, 87. (companionship with vile persons) 
Cf. III, 1 below. 


. transformation of noun in prepositional phrase into 


adjective: 

Let us . . . on your imaginary forces (powers of 
imagination) work. H5. Prol. 18. 

Cf. converse: They have dealt with me like thieves 
of mercy. Hml. IV, 6, 20 (merciful thieves), and 
III, 1 below. 


. doubling of comparative and of superlative: 


A more larger list of sceptres, A&C. III, 6, 76. 

I am more better than Prospero. Tmp. I, 2, 19. 
To taste of thy most worst. WT. III, 2, 180. 

This was the most unkindest cut of all. JC. III, 2, 
188. 


3. THE VERB 


a. 


conversion of intransitive into transitive: 

to quail ... the orb. A&C. V, 2, 85 (cause to quail) 
Some consequences (will) ... expire the term. 
R&J. I, 4, 109. (bring to an end) 


. conversion of transitive into intransitive: 


my becomings kill me, when they do not Eye well 
to you. A&C. I, 3, 97. 

To wage against the enmity of the air. Lear II, 4, 
212. 


. non-agreement of verb with subject: 


Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
Mob. II, 1, 61. 
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All the power of his wits have given way. Lear III, 
6, 4. 

d. careful use of subjunctive to express condition, 
doubt, etc.: 
were best he speak no harm of Brutus here, JC. Il, 
2, 73. 

e. wide use of infinitive to express various gerundive 
meanings: 
To fright you thus methinks I am too savage. Meb. 
IV, 2, 68. (ie., in or by frightening you) 
You might have saved me my pains to have taken 
away the ring. TwN. I, 2, 6. (i.e., by having 
taken away) 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it. WT. I, 2, 
57.  (i.e., as the consequence of, or for letting it pass.) 
To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 
And profound Solomon to tune a jog, 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys. LLL. 
1V;738, 167-9. 

(Nort: this illustration shows the perfect freedom 

of construction, as “whipping,” “to tune,” and 
“play” are codrdinate.) 


ee i 


f. use of participle in elliptical constructions: 
For I do know Fluellen valiant, 
And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder. Ho. 
IV, 7, 188. (i.e., if, or when roused to anger) 
It must be done . . . something from the palace, 
always thought 
That I require a clearness. Mcb. III, 1,132. (ie. 
it being always borne in mind) 


g. specific and careful uses of “shall” and “will”: 


Nay, it will please him well, Kate, it shall (is sure to) 
please. H5. V, 2, 269. 
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(“shall”” used in all persons to denote inevitable 
futurity) . 

I will be guiltless of the meaning. R3. I, 4, 95. 
(“will” meaning wish, intent, determination in first 
person. Similarly, with “would” and ‘‘should.” 
For varying shades of meaning see Abbott. 1883 ed. 
pp. 223-234.) 


4, THE ADVERB 

a. use of adverb instead of some adjectival or prepo- 
sitional descriptive phrase: (analogous to transferred 
epithet, 2, b, above) 
if a son .. . do sinfully miscarry. H5. IV, 1, 157. 
(miscarry while he is in a state of sin) 
those that she makes honest she makes very ill- 
favouredly. AYLI. I, 2, 42. (homely) 

b. doubling or multiplying negatives for emphasis: 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer. 1H4. I, 3,110. 
He denied you had in him no right. CofE. IV, 2, 7. 


5. PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS 
Norte: Prepositions performed much more varied 
functions in Shakespeare’s language than in ours. 


The following illustrate Elizabethan usage: 

a. against used metaphorically of time: 
I'll charm my eyes against he do appear. MND. 
III, 2, 99. (against the time when he shall appear) 
As against the doom. Hml. III, 4, 50. (as though 
expecting doom’s-day) 

b. for = for lack of: 
cold for action. H5. I, 2, 114. 

c. from = opposed to: 
anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing. 
Hm. III, 2, 23. 
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d. of = on, and in consequence of: 
_A plague of all cowards. 1H4. II, 4, 129. 
Bold of your worthiness. LLL. II, 1, 28. 
e. to = in addition to, and in comparison with: 
seek happy nights to happy days. R&J. I, 3, 106. 
these flaws and starts, Imposters to true fear. 
Mcb. III, 4, 64. 
f. upon = in consequence of: 
And fled is he upon this villainy. MAdo. V, 1, 262. 
g. withal = emphatic form of with: 
Such a fellow is not to be talk’d withal. Meas. V, 1, 
343. 


Conjunctions: 
a. and and an, often in doubled form, and if = 7f: 
Speak, an if you hear. MND. IT, 2, 153. 


b. As shows wide and vague meanings specially in ellip- 
tical expressions and often with a sort of relatival 
use as indicating rather involved transitions. 

If this be so, as, yet, the glass seems true, 

’ I shall have share in this most happy wreck. TwN. 
V, 1, 272. (and indeed, though this seems incred- 
ible, the glass seems to show no illusion) 

Though I die for it, as no less is threatened me. 
Lear IH, 3, 19. (as regards which, or, for indeed) 

c. but = unless 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here. R&J. 
IT, 2,76. 


III. Characteristic peculiarities of syntax and rhetoric. 
1. INVERSIONS 
a. in word oraer: 


I humbly do desire your grace of pardon. Merch. 
IV, 1, 402. 
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Your three motives (the motives of you three). Cym. 
V, 5, 388. (Illustrates also 2, a, below) 

This so never-needed help (never so much needed). 
Cor. V, 1, 34. f 

Our suffering country under a hand accurs’d (our 
country suffering under an accurs’d hand). Mcb. 
III, 6, 49. 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. Oth. 
V, 2, 4. 

His means of death. Hml. IV, 5, 213. 

Note: One form of such transposition appears in 
the transferred epithet. See II, 2, b, and also if 2. 
c, above. 

b. in logical structure, involving complete inversion of 
thought. 
How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. A&C. I, 3, 85. (makes 
his chafed bearing become him) 
More to know never did meddle with my thoughts. 
Tmp. I, 2, 22. (my thoughts never meddled with, 
cared for, knowing more) 
Everything is sealed and done that else leans on 
the affair. Hml. IV, 3, 59. (upon which the affair 
depends) 

Nore: the number and variety of such transposi- 
tions both (a) and (b) are very great, constituting 
one of the most conspicuous features of Shake- 
speare’s usage. 


2. CONDENSED OR ELLIPTICAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


a. simple omissions of word or short phrase: 
I bleed, sir; but (I am) not killed. Oth. V, 2, 288. 
She calls me proud, and (says) that 
She could not love me. AYLI. IV, 3, 17. 
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Of (such) dainty and such picking grievances. 2H4. 


IV, 1, 198. 
His ascent is not. (so easy) as (the ascent of) those — 


who, ete. Cor. II, 2, 30. 

Not like a corse; or if, (he were) not to be buried. 
WT. IV, 4, 131. 

(Neither) He nor that affable familiar ghost. Sonn. 
86. 

IT am not bound to (do) that (which) all slaves are 
free to (do or not to do). Oth. III, 3, 135. 

Haply you shall not see me more, or if, (you see me 
You will see) A mangled shadow. A&C. IV, 2, 27. 


. more extensive and puzzling omissions, as of long 


phrases or clauses: 


(She) . . . hath amaz’d me more Than I dare 
blame my weakness. AWEW. II, 1, 88. (hath 
filled me more with well-grounded amazement 
than with weak credulity deserving blame) 

My lord, my answer is—to Lancaster. R2. II, 3, 70. 

(I will make my answer only when you address me 
as Lancaster.) 

This broken joint between you and her husband 
entreat her to splinter; and . . . this crack of 
your love shall grow stronger than it was before. 
Oth. II, 3, 320-4. 

(The bond broken be the crack in your love shall 
grow all the stronger.) 


3. CONFUSION OF TWO CONSTRUCTIONS 


Why I do trifle thus with his despair 

Is done to cure it. Lear IV, 6,33. 

(combines “My reason for trifling is to cure,” and 
“My trifling is done to cure.”’) 


tim, hee 
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One of the prettiest touches was when, at the relation 


of the queen’s death . . . how attentiveness wounded 
his daughter. WT. V, 2, 94. (shift from time to 
manner) 


Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through our host 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart. H5. IV, 3, 35-6. 


Nore: Such examples which are very common 
shade into deliberate breaks in the very movement 
of the thought, designed to reflect agitation of mind, 
e.g.: 

No, not an oath: if not the face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed. JC. II, 1, 117. 
A man, young lady! Lady, such a man, 

As all the world—why he’s a man of wax. Rd&J. I, 
3, 76. 

These, of course, are legitimate rhetorical devices 
at present. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronoune’dit to you... 
but if you mouth it...I had as lief the town-crier spoke 


my lines. 
—Hamlet, III, 2, 1-4. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION 


I. Words with accent different from that of modern English. 


This summary list of words which show an accent different 
from that of present day usage is designed to assist the reader 
in the metrical rendering of Shakespeare’s verse. In general 
only words unquestionably different in accent are included here. 
Sometimes Shakespeare, like the other Elizabethans, varied the 
accent to suit the needs of the meter. The modern reader 
should therefore be guided in pronunciation by his own sense 
of rhythm—within the limits, naturally, of accepted principles 
of scansion. 

For the following summary the authority of Abbott (Shake- 
spearian Grammar) is followed. 


Ac-cess’—The fairest I have yet beheld, desires access’. WT. 
Vol; s!. 

As-pect/—There would he anchor his aspect’ and die. A&C. 
I, 5, 33. 

Char-ac’ter—And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou charac’ter. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Hn. I, 3, 59. 

Com’pell’d (as adjective)—I talk not of your soul; our com’- 
pell’d sins. Meas. II, 4, 57. 

Com’plete—A maid of grace and com’plete majesty. LLL. I, 
1,137. 

Con’ceal’d—My con’ceal’d lady to our cancell’d love. Rd&. 
III, 3, 98. 

Con’fes-sor—One of our covent, and his con’fessor. Meas. 


IV, 3, 133. 
253 
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Con-sort’/—What say’st thou then? Wilt thou be of our con- 
sort’? TGV. IV, 1, 64. 

Con-tract/—Mark our contract’. Mark your divorce, young sir. 
WT. IV, 4, 428. 

Con-tra’ry—Our wills and fates do so contra’ry run. Hml. III, 
2, 221. 

Com-pact’—But what compact’ mean you to have with us? 
JGSIIL 4,215, 

De’lect-a-ble—Making the hard way sweet and de’lectable. 
R2.1153, 7. 

De’test-a-ble—And I will kiss thy de’testable bones. John III, 
4, 29. - 

Dis’tinct—To offend and judge are dis’tinct offices. Merch. r 
II, 9, 61. } 

E-dict/—It stands as an edict’ in destiny. MND. I, 1, 151. 

En’gi-ner—see Pi’oner below. 

En-vy’ (verb; noun—en’vy)—Is it for him you do envy’ me so? 
Ofo: it) -18: 

Exile’—Grief of my son’s exile’ hath stopp’d her breath. Rd&J. 

V, 3, 211. 

Forlorn—variable. To hovel thee with’ swine and rogues for- 
lorn’. Lear IV, 7, 39; Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy 
for’lorn swain. TGV. V, 4, 12. 

Hu’mane—It is the hu’mane way. The other course. Cor. 
IYI,:1, 827, f 

In-stinct’—Hath by instinct’ knowledge from others’ eyes 
2H4. I, 1, 86. 

Ob-du’rate—His rigorous course; but since he stands obdu’rate. 
Merch. IV, 1, 8. 

Ob’scure (adj.; as verb, obscure’)—His means of death, his 
ob’scure burial. Hml. IV, 5, 213. 

Op-por’tune—The most oppor’tune place, the strong’st sug- 
gestion. Tmp. IV, 1, 26. 
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Per-sev’er—Bounty, persev’(e)rance, mercy, lowliness. Mcb. 
IV, 3, 93. 

Pi’o-ner—A worthy pi’oner! Once more remove, good friends. 
Hml. I, 5, 162. 

Ple’be-ians (usually)—The ple’beians have got your fellow- 
tribune. Cor. V, 4, 39. 

Por-tents’/—These are portents’; but yet I hope, I hope. Oth. 
V, 2, 45. 

Pur’sue—We trifle time. I pray thee, pur’sue sentence. Merch. 
IV, 1, 298. 

Pur’vey-or—To be his pur’veyor; but he rides well. Mcb. I, 
6, 22. 

Quin’tes-sence—The quin’tessence of every sprite. AYLI. 
Til, 2, 147. 

Re-cord’—O that record’ is lively in my soul. TwN. V, 1, 253. 

Se’cure—Upon my se’cure hour thy uncle stole. Hml. I, 5, 61. 

Se-pul’chre—Banish’d this frail sepul’chre of our flesh. R2. 
I, 3, 194. 

Sin-is’ter—’Tis no sinis’ter nor no awkward claim. H5. II, 4, 85. 

Wel-come’—Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome’ you are. 
R2. I, 3, 170. 


II. Lengthening and shortening of words 

Slurring over syllables and words in poetry is of course not 
peculiar to the Elizabethans. But this practise was more fre- 
quent than in later times. In Shakespeare, moreover, the 
definite lengthening of words in verse departs from the subse- 
quent general practise. 


1. Lengthening of words 
a. The termination -ion frequently pronounced as two 
syllables. 
This day shall gentle his conditi-on’. H65. IV, 3, 63. 
With observati-on’ the which he vents. AYLI. Lies, 
41. 
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b. In a final syllable of a two-syllable word 7 or e often’ 
pronounced separately, making a three-syllable word. 
Your mind is tossing on the oce-an’. Merch. I, 1, 8. 
How poor are they that have not pati-ence’. Oth. 
II, 3, 376. 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldz-er’. JC. IV, 1, 28. 
So also courtier, marriage, conscience, partial, less 
often in surgeon, vengeance, pageant, and in such words 
as creature, pleasure, and treasure. 


c. r,l,m and n often seem to ‘generate’ a vowel preceding. 
The parts and graces of the wrest(e)ler. AYLI. II, 2. 
13. 
In second accent of his ord(z)nance. H5. II, 4,126 
Than Bolingbroke’s return to Eng(e)land. R2. IV, 1 
17. 
That croaks the fatal ent(e)rance of Duncan. Mcb. 
I, 5, 40. 


d. final r, specially -er, and monosyllabic words ending in r 
or -re, often seem to produce an indistinct (the so-called 
obscure vowel) sound and so create a following syllable. 

And thereupon give me your daughter. H65. V, 2, 375 
Frighted each other. Why should he follow? A&C 
Til, 13,6. 

Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet sister. TwN. 
V, 1, 393. 

Hear, Nature! he’ar, de’ar goddess, he’ar! Lear i 
4, 297. 

If more, the more thou hast wronged me, Lear V, 3. 
168. 


e. e mute given the value of an indistinct separate syllable. 


She never had so sweet a changeling, MND. Wee BE 2, 
Send Colevile with his confedrates. 2H4. IV, 3, 79. 
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Note that “aches” is a dissyllable, pronounced like the 
plural of h. 
Till all thy bones with aches make thee roar. Imp. 
I, 2, 370. 
f. prolongation of monosyllables. 

While this feature of versification is of course more 
or less pervasive in poetry, attention should be called to 
its widespread use in Shakespeare. 

Of goodly thousands. Bud for all this. Mcb. IV, 3, 

44. 

Just as you left them, all prisoners, sir. Tmp. V, 1, 8. 

Yea, look’st thou pale? Let me see the writing. R2. 


V, 2, 57. 

’Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend. Mob. I, 
2, 5. 

The curtain’d sleep. Witchcraft celebrates. Mcb. 
LES isle 


Yet but three. Come one more, 
Two of both kinds make up four. MND. III, 2, 437. 


2. Shortening of words 
The general rule of slurring over any unaccented syllable 
in poetry holds good in Shakespeare. For comprehensive 
classification of typical cases see Abbott. 
Hold thee, from this, forever. The barbarous Scythian. 
Lear I, 1, 118. 
Our purpose necessary and not envious. JC. II, 1, 178. 
Neither have I money nor commodity. Merch. I, 1, 178. 
I have cast off for ever; thou shalt, I warrant thee. Lear 
I, 4, 332. 
This letter he early bade me give his father. R&J. V, 3, 
275. 
He is, Sir John; I fear we shall stay too long. 1H4. IV, 
2, 82. (so often shall and will) 
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The evils she hatched were not effected, so. Cym. V, 
5, 60. : 
That evil was so pronounced is shown by the puzzling 
' passage, 
The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal. Hml. I, 4, 36-8. 


The past participle in -ed is pronounced entirely to suit 
the meter. The following line is a striking example: 

Despi’s’d, | distre’ss|ed, ha’t|ed, ma’r|tyr’d, ki’ll’d. R&J. 
IV, 5, 59. 

Modern editions attempt more and more to show 
when the vowel of the -ed ending is not pronounced, by 
indicating the elision by an apostrophe. 

So also the omission of many prefixes is indicated. 


And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Hml. I, 5, 90. 


Proper names often seem to be slurred over at the end 


of a line. 
To our most fair and princely cousin, Ka’therine. 
H5. V, 2, 4. 
My brother and thy uncle, called Anto’nio. Tmp. I, 
2, 66. 


Upon such sacrifices, my Corde’lia. Lear V, 3, 20. 
When thou liest howling. What! the fair Ophe'lia. 
Hn. V, 1, 265. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PLAYS 


. the proud full sail of his great verse. 
—Sonnet 86. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PLAYS 


R3......| 3599 | 
John... .| 2253 | 


RAS. i: 


MND...| 2251 | 


No. Lines 
Pentameter 


Prose 
No. Lines 


2] Blank V 
o ED erse 


2a A Oa 
cl. |e |i 
“dg ° 3) a8 
ga | 8, | 32. [sa 
Ag me age 63 
wee | wa | Sas [2B 
Heme ee 
16.6 | 129 | 06 | 0 
184 | 124°] - 584 20 
19.5 | 13.1 | 29 | 4 
6.3.) We eT 
82:7] 1427| 149 f° 7 
73 | 1305) 17.2 ope 
110 | 199°[-7.3 (7 4 
17.60 | 2Eba) 222 ae 
Sie | ORB g sls eee 
16.3 |. 2h42fci6.87 et 
97.2 | 20.1 | 2051 4 
20.5 | 21.8 | 183 | 2 
22.9 | 19.3 | 20.7 | 2 
19.7 | 19.3 | 20.8 | 10 
25.6 | 17.1 | 216 | 2 
25.6 | 14.7 | 363 | 4 
23.8 | 274 | 31.3 | 6 
29.4 | 284 | 74.4 | 13 
22.6 | 23.1 | 51.6 | 8 
26.1 | 23.0 | 51.4 | 7 
98.1 | 19.5 | 41.4 | 2 
28.5 | 29.3 | 60.9 | 6 
26.3 | 36.6 | 77.2 | 23 
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MerricaL ANALYSIS OF THE PLAys—Continued 
2 a S |38 
2 8 a ee ge | 88 
3g q 2 6 28 M_ es nse - 3 
£2 | 26 | ga | 2s | wh | ch | sha [Ze 
Cor.....| 3392 | 829 | 2521 | 42 | 284 | 45.9 | 79.0 | 104 
Cymb...| 3448 | 638 | 2505 | 107 | 30.7 | 46.0 | 85.0 [130 
WT.....| 2750 | 844 | 1825 [| 0 | 32.9 | 37.5 | 87.6 [100 
Tmp....| 2068 | 458 | 1458 | 2 | 354 | 41.5 | 84.5 | 67 
COLLABORATIVE PLAYS 
1H6.. 3. .|° 2603 |- .0.| 2379 | 314 | 82° 104 7) OS tm 
2H6.....| 3082 | 448 | 2562 | 122 | 13.7 | 114] ‘11 | 83 
3H6.....| 2904 | 0 | 2749 | 155 | 13.7 | 95] 09] 3 
TA......| 2525 {~~ 43 | 2338°| 144] 86 | 220°] 25 [= 5 
TofS....| 2671 | 516 | 1971-| 169 | 17.7 | 81 | 36 | 14 
TofA....| 2358 | 596 | 1560 | 184 | 24.7 | 32.5 | 62.8 | 30 
Par Ae | 2386 | 418 | 1436 | 225 | 20.2 | 182 | 71.0 | 82 
H8......| 2754 | 67 | 2613 | 16 | 47.3 | 463 | 724 | 84 


These figures are taken from the computations of F. G. 
Fleay, J. K. Ingram, and G. Kénig. See Bibliography, VI, 3, b. 


INDEX OF SONGS IN THE PLAYS 


He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes. 
—Winter’s Tale, IV, 4, 191 


Why, this is a more exquisite song than the other. 
Will you hear’t again? 
e —Othello, II, 3, 101. 


INDEX OF SONGS IN THE PLAYS 


A cup of wine that’s brisk and fine. 2H4. V, 3. 
And let me the canakin clink, clink. Oth. II, 3. 
And will he not come again? Hml. IV, 5. 

An old hare hoar. R&J. II, 4. 


Be merry, be merry, my wife has all. 2H4. V, 3. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind. AYLI. II, 7. 
By Gis, and by Saint Charity. Hml. IV, 5. 


Come away, come away. Mcb. ITI, 5. 

Come away, come away, death. TwN. II, 7. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine. A&C. II, 7. 
Come unto these yellow sands. Tmp. I, 2. 


Do me right. 2H4. V, 3. 
Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer. 2H4. V, 3. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. Cym. IV, 2. 
Fie on sinful fantasy! MW. V, 5. 

Fill the cup, and let it come. 2H4. V, 3. 

Flout ’em and scout ’em. Tmp. III, 2. 

Fools had ne’er less grace in a year. Lear I, 4. 
For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. Hml. IV, 5. 
Full fathom five thy father lies. Tmp. I, 2. 


Get you hence, for I must go. WT. IV, 4. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. Cmb. II, 3. 
He is dead and gone, lady. Hui. IV, 5. 
He that has and a little tiny wit. Lear III, 2. 
Honour, riches, marriage-blessing. Tmp. TVs 1. 
How should I your true love know. Hn. IV, 5. 
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I am gone, sir. TwN. IV, 2. 

If it do come to pass. AYLI. II, 6. 

In'youth, when I did love, did love. Hml. V, 1. 
I shall no more to sea, to sea. Tmp. II, 2. 

It was a lover and his lass. AYLI. V, 3. 


Jog, jog on, the foot-path way. WT. IV, 3. 
King Stephen was and a worthy peer. Oth. II, 3. 


Lawn as white as driven snow. WT. IV, 4. 
Love, love, nothing but love, still more! T&C. III, 1. 


No more dams I’ll make for fish. Tmp. II, 2. 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming? TwN. IJ, 3. 


On the ground. MND. IV, 1. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees. H8. III, 1. (by Fletcher?) 


Over hill, over dale. MND. II, 1. 

Pardon, goddess of the night. MAdo. V, 4. 
Round about the cauldron go. Meb. IV, 1. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. MAdo. II, 3. 
Take, O take those lips away. Meas. IV, 1. 


Tell me where is fancy bred. Merch. III, 2. 
The god of love. MAdo. V, 2. 


The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I. Tmp. II, 2. 


The ousel cock so black of hue. MND. III, 2. 


The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. Oth. IV, 3. 


They bore him barefac’d on the bier. Hml. IV, 5. 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day. Hml. IV, 5. 
To shallow rivers, to whose falls. MW. III, 1. 


Under the greenwood tree. AYLI. II, 6. 


3 
9 
. 
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Was this fair face the cause, quoth she. AWEW. I, 3. 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown. AYLI. V, 4. 

What shall he have that killed the deer? AYLI. IV, 2. 
When daffodils begin to peer. WT. IV, 1. 

When daisies pied and violets blue. LLL. V, 2. 
When that I was a little tiny boy. TwN. V, 1. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I. Tmp. V, 1. 

While you here do snoring lie. Tmp. II, 1. 

Who doth ambition shun. AYLI. II, 6. 

Who is Silvia? What is she? TGV. IV, 3. 

Will you buy any tape? WT. IV, 4. 


You spotted snakes with double tongue. MND. II, 2. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 
. .. an inventory to particularize their abundance. 
Coriolanus, I, 1, 21. 


So are you to my thought as food to life. 
—Sonnet 75. 


So full-replete with choice of all delights. 
1 Henry VI, V, 5, 17. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 


. Fat paunches have lean pates. I, 1, 26. 
A man that hath a mint of phrases in his brain. I, 1, 166. 
. A man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight. I, 1, 179. 
Fast and loose. I, 2, 162; also III, 1, 104. 

Devise, wit; write, pen. I, 2, 190. 

None offend where all alike do dote. IV, 3, 126. 

. The true Promethean fire. IV, 3, 351. 

. Justice always whirls in equal measure. IV, 3, 384. 


OCHONATA WN PE 


staple of his argument. V, 1, 19. 
10. Some trencher-knight. V, 2, 464. 


12. Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. V, 2, 867. 


The Comedy of Errors 


13. The always wind-obeying deep. I, 1, 64. 

14. There’s a time for all things. II, 2, 65. 

15. There is something in the wind. III, 1, 69. 

16. Time comes stealing on by night and day. IV, 2, 60. 
17. Unquiet meals make ill digestion. V, 1, 74. 


my face. V, 1, 299. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona 


19. Home-keeping youths have ever homely wit. I, 1, 2. 
20. Fire, that’s closest kept burns most of all. I, 2, 30. 


21. Love is blind. II, 1, 76. ‘ 
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He draws out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 


. Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief. V, 2, 763. 


_ 'Time’sdeformed hand hath written strange defeatures in 
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_ Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy . - . 


For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poet’s sinews. 
III, 2, 78. 


. Make a virtue of necessity. IV, 1, 62. 
. The private wound is deepest. V, 4, 71. 


Henry VI, Part I 


. Glory is like a circle in the water. I, 2, 133. 
. The arbitrator of despairs, 


Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries. II, 5, 28. 


Henry VI, Part I 


. Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. ITT, 1, 53. 
. You but warm the starved snake, 


Who, cherished in your breasts, will sting your hearts. 
III, 1, 348. 


. Where thou art, there is the world itself 


And where thou art not, desolation. III, 2, 364. 


. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. III, 3, 31. 
. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 


Is crept into the bosom of the sea. IV, 1, 1. 


. Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, as this 


multitude. IV, 8, 57. 
Henry VI, Part III 


. The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. II, 2, 17. 
. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. II, 5, 55. 

. Much rain wears the marble. III, 2, 50. 

. A ten days’ wonder!—That’s a day longer than a wonder 


lasts. III, 2, 113. 


. What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 


It boots not to resist both wind and tide. IV, 3, 58. 


. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 


Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. IV, 8, 8. 


59. 


60. 
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King Richard III 


. Now is the winter of our discontent. I, 1, 1. 
. Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front. I, 


ets 


. Weak, piping time of peace: I, 1, 24. 

. No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity. I, 2, 71. 
. ’Tis better to be brief than tedious. I, 4, 88. 

. Certain dregs of conscience are yet within me. I, 4, 124. 
. Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 


And with a virtuous visard hide deep vice. II, 2, 27. 


. Woe to that land that’s governed by a child. I, 3, 11. 
. When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks. 


Geigy) 


. Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. II, 4, 15. 
. True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings. V, 2, 23. 
. The king’s name is a tower of strength. V, 3, 12. 

. The blind cave of eternal night. V, 3, 62. 

. The silent hours steal on, 


And flaky darkness breaks within the east. V, 3, 86. 


_ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse. V, 4, 7 & 13. 


King John 


. Borrowed majesty. I, 1, 3. 
_ Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night. I, 1, 172. 
. Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 


Upon Good Friday,—and ne’er broke his fast. I, 1, 235. 


_ When fortune means to men most good, 


She looks upon them with a threatening eye. III, 4, 119. 


_ Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 


Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. III, 4, 109. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, To throw a perfume 
on the violets... Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
MV No Ah. 

L am stifled with this smell of sin. IV, 3, 113. 
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. Lam amaz’d, methinks, and lose my way 


. Now... doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
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Among the thorns and dangers of this world. IV, 3, 140. 


And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. IV, 3, 149. 


. This England never did, nor never shall, % 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. V, 7, 113. 
Titus Andronicus 


. Fame’s eternal date. I, 1, 168. 
. More water glideth by the mill than wots the miller of. 


II, 1, 85. 


. The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 


And make a checkered shadow on the ground. II, 3, 14. 


. Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 


Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. II, 4, 36. 


. O, why should nature build so foul a den, 


Unless the gods delight in tragedies. IV, 1, 59. 


. The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 


And is not careful what they mean thereby. IV, 4, 83. 


Romeo and Juliet 


. Alas, that love,.so gentle in his view, 


Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! I, 1, 176. 


. He, that hath the steerage of my course, direct my sail. 


T4112: 


. My only love, sprung from my only hate. I, 5, 140. 
. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. II, 2, 1. 
. What’s in a name?—That which we call a rose, 


By any other name would smell as sweet. II, 2, 44. 


. At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove laughs. II, 2, 92. 
. Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books; 


But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 
II, 2, 158. 


. Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. II, 3, 56. 


91... 


92. 
93. 
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Wisely, and slow; they stumble that run fast. II, 3, 94. 


. Violent delights have violent ends. II, 6, 9. 


They are but beggars that can count their worth. II, 6, 32. 


. ’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door; 


but ’tis enough, ’twill serve. III, 1, 99. 


. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, Towards Phoebus’ 


mansion. III, 2, 1. 


. Come, civil night, Thou sober-suited matron, all in black! 


TY, 23/10, 


. Oserpent heart, hid with a flowering face! III, 2, 73 
. It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. III, 5, 4. 


. Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. III, 5, 9. 


. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 


That sees into the bottom of my grief? III, 5, 198. 


. Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 


Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. IV, 5, 28. 


. My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne. V, 1, 3. 
. Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 


Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty. 

Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. V, 3, 92-6. 
. O, here, 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. V, 3, 110-2. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


The course of true love never did run smooth. I, 1, 134. 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. II, 1, 164. 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes. II, 1, 175. 
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95. Lord, what fools these mortals be! III, 2, 115. 
96. The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact! 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. V, 1, 7 ff. 3 
97. Never anything can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it. V, 1, 82. 


King Richard II V 


98. The more fair and crystal is the sky, 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. I, 1, 41. 
99. The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is—spotless reputation; ... 
Take honour from me, and my life is done. I, 1, 177. 
100. Truth hath a quiet breast. I, 3, 96. 
101. Things sweet to taste, prove in digestion sour. I, 3, 236. 
102. Grief makes one hour ten. I, 3, 261. 
103. There is no virtue like necessity. I, 3, 277. 
104. O, but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony. II, 1, 6. 
105. The setting sun and music at the close. I, 1, 12. 
106. With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder. II, 1, 37. 
107. Misery makes sport to mock itself. II, 1, 85. 
108. The ripest fruit falls first. I, 1, 153. 
109. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so. I, 2, 14. 
110. The worst is—death, and death will have his day. III, 2, 
103. 


111. 


112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 


116. 
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As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles, in meeting, 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. III, 2, 8. 
Pride must have a fall. V, 5, 88. 
Thus play I, in one person, many people, and none con- 
tented. V, 5, 32. 


The Merchant of Venice 


Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time. I, 1, 51. 

The world—a stage, where every man must play a part. 
Fi, 78. 

I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 
I, 1, 94. 


. You have too much respect upon the world, 


They lose it, that do buy it with much care. I, 1, 74. 


. They are as sick, that surfeit with too much, as they that 


starve with nothing. I, 2, 7. 


. It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. 


I, 2, 16. 


. Holy men, at their death, have good inspirations. I, 


PE 6 


. God made him, therefore let him pass for a man. I, 2, 61. 
. The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. I, 3, 99. 

. I like not fair terms, and a villain’s mind. I, 3, 181. 

. It is a wise father that knows his own child. II, 2, 81. 
. Love is blind. II, 6, 36. 

. All that glisters is not gold. II, 7, 65. 

. Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. II, 9, 83. 

. The world is still deceived with ornament. III, 2, 74. 
. Green-eyed jealousy. III, 2, 110. 

. O wise and upright judge! IV, 1, 250. 

. Most learned judge! IV, 1, 304. 

. A Daniel come to judgment! IV, 1, 223. 

. The quality of mercy is not strained. IV, 1, 184. 
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135. 


136. 
137. 


138. 
139. 
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How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. V, 1, 90. 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended. V, 1, 102. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. V, 1, 54. 
The man that hath no music in himself 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 

Let no such man be trusted. V, 1, 85. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


Let the world slide. Ind. 1, 6. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life. Ind. 
2, 138. 


_ Do as adversaries do in law,—strive mightily, but eat 


and drink as friends. I, 2, 278. 


. He kills her in her own humor. IV, 1, 183. 

. The way to kill a wife with kindness. IV, 1, 211. 

. ’Tis the mind that makes the body rich. IV, 3, 174. 

. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round. V, 2, 20. 
. A health to all that shot and missed. V, 2, 51. 


Henry IV, Part I 


. Night-tripping fairy. I, 1, 87. 
. Old father antic, the law. I, 2, 69. 
_ Wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man regards it. 


I, 2, 100. 


_ ’Tis no sin for a man to labor in his vocation. I, 2, 116. 
. Give the devil his due! I, 2, 127. 

. Pluck up drowned honor by the locks. I, 3, 205. 

. Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 


II, 3, 10. 


. A plague of all cowards! , 4, 127. 


154. 
155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 


160. 
161. 


162. 
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I was a coward on instinct. II, 4, 300. 
Youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it wears. II, 4, 
442. 
Such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff. ITI, 1, 154. 
Tell truth, and shame the devil. III, 1, 59. 
Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? III, 3, 93. 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. IV, 1, 102. 
Food for powder, food for powder. IV, 2, 71. 
To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 
Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. IV, 2, 86. 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrive of an hour. 
And if we live, we live to tread on kings; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us! V, 1, 82 ff. 


. I could have better spared a better man. V, 4, 104. 
. The better part of valor is discretion. V, 4, 121. 
. But thought’s the slave of life and life time’s fool. V, 4, 81. 


Henry IV, Part II 


. Wake not a sleeping wolf. I, 2, 174. 

. A habitation giddy and unsure. I, 3, 89. 

. Eaten me out of house and home. II, 1, 81. 

. Thus we play the fools with the time; and the spirits of 


the wise sit in the clouds, and mock us. II, 2, 156. 


. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. III, 1, 31. 

. The hatch and brood of time. III, 1, 86. 

. Will fortune never come with both hands full? IV, 4, 103. 
. Thy wish was father to that thought. IV, 5, 91. 

. A merry heart lives long. V, 3, 50. 

. The ill wind that blows no man to good. v, 3, 90. 

. Dead—as nail in door. V, 3, 126., 
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177: 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191, 
192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 


196. 
197. 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor 
There’s pippins and cheese to come. I, 2, 13. 
Abusing of God’s patience, and the king’s English. I, 4, 5. 
Thereby hangs a tale. I, 4, 159. 
The world’s mine oyster. II, 2, 2. 
Experience—a jewel that I have purchased at an infinite 
rate. II, 2, 213. 
Fie on sinful fantasy! V, 5, 99. 


King Henry V Vv 
O, for a muse of fire! Cho. 1. 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. I, 1, 28. 
Men are merriest when they are from home. I, 2, 272. 
Now sits Expectation in the air. II, Cho. 8. 

Trust none; for oaths are straws; men’s faiths are wafer- 
cakes, 

And hold-fast is the only dog. II, 3, 53. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

10.3 w ge Vee 
Fortune is blind. III, 6, 32. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. III, 7, 132. 
That’s a valiant flea, that dare eat his breakfast on the 

lip of a lion. III, 7, 156. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. IV, 1, 5. 
We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. IV, 3, 39. 
The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. IV, 4, 73. 
These fellows of plain and uncoined constancy. V, 2, 160. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


I see the gentleman is not in your books. I, 1, 78. 
My dear lady Disdain! I, 1, 119. 


198. 
199. 


200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 


211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 


216. 
217. 
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Benedick, the married man! I, 1, 270; also V, 1, 186; also 
V, 4, 100. 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy; I were but little 
happy, if I could say how much. II, 1, 317. 

Sits the wind in that corner? II, 3, 102. 

Comparisons are odorous. III, 5, 18. 

Look, the gentle day, before the wheels of Phoebus, round 

about 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. V, 3, 27. 


* Julius Caesar 


These growing feathers plucked from Caesar’s wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. I, 1, 3 
Beware the ides of March! I, 2, 18. 
Men at some time are masters “ their fate, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. I, 2, 141. 
A lean and hungry look; He thinks too much. I, 2, 194. 
It was Greek to me. I, 2, 287. 
A dish fit for the gods. II, 1, 173. 
I never stood on ceremonies. II, 2, 13. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. II, 2, 33. 
When beggars die there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
IT, 2, 30. 
Et tu, Brute? III, 1, 77.- © 
The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. III, 2, 81. 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. ITI, 2, 
78. 
So are they all, all honorable men. III, 2, 87. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. III, 2, 97. 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. III, 2, 173. 
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This was the most unkindest cut of all. III, 2, 187. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! III, 2, 194. 
An itching palm. IV, 3, 10. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune. IV, 3, 218. 


As You Like It 


Let us sit and mock the good housewife, Fortune, from her 
wheel... 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments 
of nature. I, 2, 34. 


. O how full of briars is this working-day world! I, 3, 12. 
. Sweet are the uses of adversity. II, 1, 12. 
. Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything. II, 1, 16. | 


. Here shall he see 


No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. II, 5, 7. 


. Blow, blow thou winter wind 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. II, 7, 174. 


. All the world’s.a stage... 


And one man in his time plays many parts. II, 7, 139. 


. Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? III, 5, 83. 
. Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 


them, but not for love. IV, 1, 108. 


. Men are April when they woo; December, when they wed; 


maids are May when they are maids, but the sky 
changes when they are wives. IV, 1, 150. 


. The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows 


himself to be a fool. V, 1, 35. 


. Retort courteous—Quip modest—Reply churlish— 


Reproof valiant—Countercheck quarrelsome— 
The Lie with circumstance—The Lie direct. V, 4, 97. 
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. Rich honesty dwells like a miser in a poor house, as your 


pearl in your foul oyster. V, 4, 63. 


. A good play needs no epilogue. Epi., 2. 


Twelfth Night 


. If music be the food of love, play on. I, 1, 1. 
. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage. I, 5, 20. 
. Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be 


no more cakes and ale? II, 3, 124. 


. A horse of that color. II, 3, 182. 
. As hungry as the sea! II, 4, 108. 
. Like patience on a monument, smiling at grief. II, 4, 117. 
. Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 


have greatness thrust upon them. II, 5, 158; also III, 
_4, 47; also V, 1, 389. 


. Then westward-ho! III, 1, 146. 
. Very midsummer madness. III, 4, 61. 
. The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. V, 1, 385. 


Troilus and Cressida 


. He that will have a cake out of the wheat, must tarry 


the grinding. I, 1, 15. 


. Astirring dwarf we do allowance give 


Before a sleeping giant. II, 3, 146. 


. Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 


Staying for waftage. III, 2, 10. 


. As false as Cressid. III, 2, 203. 
250. 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. ITI, 3, 146. 
My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred; 

And I myself see not the bottom of it. III, 3, 311. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. III, 3, 


175. 
The busy day, waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald 


crows. IV, 2, 9. 
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The end crowns all. IV, 5, 224. 
Still sweet love is food for fortune’s tooth. IV, 5, 293. 
Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 

Holds honor far more precious-dear than life. V, 3, 28. 


All’s Well that Ends Well 


Full oft we see cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. 
1; 15-116. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. I, 1, 231. 

The web of our life is of mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether. IV, 3, 83. 

All’s well that ends well. IV, 4, 35. 

A noble scar is a good livery of honor. IV, 5, 106. 

The flowery way, that leads to the broad gate, and the 
great fire. IV, 5, 56. 

Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear. V, 3, 
20 


Measure for Measure 


And liberty plucks justice by the nose. I, 3, 29. 
Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good 
We oft might win, by fearing to attempt. I, 4, 77. 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. II, 1, 38. 
... Man, proud man, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep. II, 2, 118 ff. 
Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with 
dearer love. III, 2, 159. 
O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee! IV, 1, 60. 
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Hamlet 


But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. I, 1, 166. 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. I, 2, 65. 
O, that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! I, 2, 132. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! I, 2, 133. 

I shall not look upon his like again. I, 2, 188. 
Hyperion to a satyr! I, 2, 140. 

Like Niobe, all tears. I, 2, 149. 

All that live must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. I, 2, 73. 
Frailty, thy name is woman! I, 2, 146. 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. I, 3, 80. 
The primrose path of dalliance. I, 3, 50. 

Springes to catch woodcocks! I, 3, 115. 
To the manner born. I, 4, 15. 
A custom more honored in the breach than in the ob- 

servance. I, 4; 16. 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon. I, 4, 53. 
Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. I, 4, 90. 
One may smile, and smile, and be a villain. I, 5, 108. 
O, my prophetic soul! my uncle! I, 5, 40. 

The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. I, 5, 89. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. I, 5, 166. 
The time is out of joint. I, 5, 189. 

Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it. II, 2, 

208. 
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. What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! in 


action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a 
god! ‘II, 2, 319. 


. What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? II, 2, 585. 
. ’Twas caviare to the general. II, 2, 457. 

. The play’s the thing. II, 2, 633. 

. Brevity is the soul of wit. II, 2, 90. 

. Happy, in that we are not overhappy; 


On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. II, 2, 233. 


. There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 


it so. II, 2, 256. 


. The devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape. II, 2, 


629. 


. Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 


not escape calumny. III, 1, 141. 


. Madness in great ones must not unwatched go. III, 1, 


196. 


. The law’s delay, 


The insolence of office. III, 1, 73. 


.. The observed of all observers. III, 1, 162. 

. To be, or not to be, that is the question. III, 1, 56. 

. To take arms against a sea of troubles. III, 1, 59. 

. When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. III, 1, 67. 
. The dread of something after death. III, 1, 78 

. The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 


No traveler returns. III, 1, 79. 


. Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. III, 1, 83. 
. The glass of fashion and the mold of form. III, 1, 161. 
. Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh. III, 1, 


166. 


. To split the ears of the groundlings. III, 2, 12. 
. The purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first, and 


now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 
nature. III, 2, 23. 
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. I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made 


men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity 
so abominably. III, 2, 37. 


. Give me that man that is not passion’s slave, 


And I will wear him in my heart’s core. III, 2, 78. 


. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. III, 2, 240. 
. Out-herods Herod! III, 2, 15. 
. Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. III, 


2, 253. 


. Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. III, 3, 98. 
. It smells to Heaven. III, 3, 36. 
. O limed soul, that, struggling to be ny art more en- 


gaged! III, 3, 68. 


. Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. III, 3, 145. 
. That roars so loud, and thunders in the index. III, 4, 52. 
. A king of shreds and patches! III, 4, 102. 

. Hoist with his own petar! III, 4, 207. 

. There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 


remember. IV, 5, 175. 


. There is pansies, that’s for thoughts. IV, 5, 176. 
. There’s rue for you... you may wear your rue with a dif- 


ference. IV, 5, 181. 


. Sweets to the sweet! V, 1, 266. 
. The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. V, 1, 315. 
. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will. V, 2, 10. 


. As the woodcock to mine own springe. V, 2, 317. 
. Absent thee from felicity awhile...to tell my story. 


V, 2, 358. 


. The rest is silence. V, 2, 369. 


Othello 


. Wear my heart upon my sleeve for daws to peck at. 


I, 1, 65. 
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In faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange; 
’Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful. I, 3, 161. 

’Tis in ourselves, that we are thus, or thus. I, 3, 322. 

Put money in thy purse. I, 3, 347. 

There are many events in the womb of time, which will 
be delivered. I, 3, 377. 

I am nothing, if not critical. II, 1, 120. 

O most lame and impotent conclusion! II, 1, 162. 

I have lost my reputation—the immortal part of myself. 
II, 3, 262. 

O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known, let us call thee devil. II, 3, 283. - 

O that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains. II, 3, 92. 

Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it 
be well used. II, 3, 314. 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. II, 3, 357. 

O, thereby hangs a tale. 
Whereby hangs a tale, sir? III, 1, 8. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; .. . 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. III, 3, 157-60. 

Jealousy—the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. III, 3, 166. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, not all the drowsy syrups of 

the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep which 
Thou owd’st yesterday. III, 3, 330. 

Perdition catch my soul! III, 3, 90. 

Chaos is come again. IIT, 3, 92. 

A foregone conclusion. III, 3, 428. 

Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough. III, 3, 172. 
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Yet the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it, Iago! IV, 1, 206. 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. V, 2, 20. 
Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice. V, 2, 

342. 
One that loved not wisely, but too well. V, 2, 344. 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! V, 2, 362. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. V, 2, 7 ff. 


King Lear 


Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend! I, 1, 281. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! I, 4, 310. 

Thou shouldst not have been old, before thou hadst been 
wise. I, 5, 48. 

Ear-kissing arguments. II, 1, 9. 

Threading dark-eyed night. II, 1, 121. 

Fathers that wear rags 
Do make their children blind; 

But fathers that bear bags 
Shall see their children kind. II, 4, 49-52. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a bill cae 
but the great one that goes up the hill, let him draw 
thee after. II, 4, 73. 

Allow not nature more than nature’s needs, 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. II, 4, 270. 

Sa hina to wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. I, 4, 366. 
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O, Heavens, if you do love old men... if yourselves are 

old. II, 4, 193. 
More sinned against than sinning. III, 2, 60. 
O, that way madness lies. III, 4, 21. 
Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 

forked animal as thou art. III, 4, 113. 
Child Rowland to the dark tower came; 

His word was still, ‘Fie, foh, and fum, 

T smell the blood of a British man.” III, 4, 187. 
Take physic, pomp! III, 4, 33. 
... World, world, O world! 

But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 

‘Life would not yield to age. IV, 1, 11. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 

They kill us for their sport. IV, 1, 38. 
It is the stars, the stars above us, govern our conditions. 

IV, 3, 35. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes, and furred gowns, hide all. IV, 6, 168. 
Ay, every inch a king. IV, 6, 109.4 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten 

my imagination. IV, 6, 132. 
... So we'll live, — 
And take upon’s the mystery of things 
As if we we were God’s spies. V, 3, 11 ff. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. V, 3, 170. 
The wheel has come full circle. V, 3, 174. 3. 
. .. O, our lives’ sweetness! 

That we the pain of death would hourly die, ' 

Rather than die at once! V, 3, 185. 
Her voice was ever soft, ; 

Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman. V, 3; 272. 
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Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. V, 3, 313. 


Macbeth 


When shall we three meet again? I, 1, 1. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. I, 1, 12. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. I, 3, 
147. 

There’s no art, 

To find the mina’s construction in the face. I, 4, 12. 
Nothing in his life became him, like the leaving it. I, 4, 8. 
The milk of human kindness. I, 5, 18. 

Look like the innocent flower, but be the serpent under it. 

I, 5, 66. 

This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice, 
To our own lips. I, 7, 11. 
If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. I, 7, 2. 
We’d jump the life to come. I, 7, 7. 
The deep damnation of his taking off. I, 7, 20. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other. I, 7, 27. 

Was the hope drunk, wherein you dressed yourself? I, 7, 35. 
Letting I dare not, wait upon J would. I, 7, 44. 

I dare do all that may become a man. I, 7, 46. 

Screw your courage to the sticking place. I, 7, 60. 
Memory, the warder of the brain. I, 7, 65. 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me? II, 1, 33. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleave of care. II, 2, 37. 
The labor we delight in physics pain. II, 3, 55. 
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The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. II, 3, 21. 
Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. I], 3, 71. 
In the great hand of God I stand. II, 3, 136. 
Daggers in men’s smiles. II, 3, 146. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. III, 2, 23. 
Cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in, to saucy doubts and 
fears. III, 4, 24. 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite. III, 4, 38. 
Stand not upon the order of your going. III, 4, 119. 
To the crack of doom. IV, 1, 117. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
rae wicked this way comes. IV, 1, 44. 
. Give sorrow words; 
“The grief that does oe speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. IV, 
3, 209. 
The night is long that never finds the day. IV, 3, 240. 
Unnatural deeds do breed unnatural troubles; infected 
minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. V, 1, 80. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Visioe iy 
Out, damned spot. V, 1, 39. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? V, 3, 40. 
Applaud thee to the very echo. V, 3, 53. 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. V, 3, 60. 
The sear, the yellow leaf. V, 3, 23. 
Out, out, brief candle. V, 5, 23. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death... 
Life’s . . . a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. V, 5, 19 ff. 
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At least we’ll die with harness on our back. V, 5, 52. 
Lay on, Macduff; and damned be him that first cries 
“Hold, enough.” V, 8, 33. 


Timon of Athens 


How goes the world?—It wears, sir, as it grows. I, 1, 3. 
The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. IV, 1, 36. 
We have seen better days. IV, 2, 27. 

The learned pate ducks to the golden fool. IV, 3, 19. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. I, 1, 15, 

In nature’s infinite book of secrecy, a little I can read. 
I, 2, 9. 

My salad days. I, 5, 73. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite 
variety. II, 2, 240. 

I do not like “‘but yet’’; . . . fie upon “‘but yet” 
“But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth some monstrous 
malefactor. II, 5, 52. 

When valor preys on reason, it eats the sword it fights 
with. III, 13, 199. 

The long day’s task is done, and we must sleep. IV, 14, 35. 

The bright day is done, and we are for the dark. V, 2, 194. 

I am marble-constant! V, 2, 240. 

I am fire and air; my other elements I give to baser life. 
V, 2, 293. 


Pericles 


See where she comes, apparelled like the spring. I, 1, 12, 
He’s no man on whom perfections wait, 

That knowing sin within, will touch the gate. I, 1, 79. 
Vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 

Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself. I, 1, 96. 
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Flattery is the bellows blows up sin. I, 2, 39. 
Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit of the inward man. II, 2, 57. 
Time’s the king of men, 
For he’s their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. II, 
3, 47. 
O you gods! why do you make us love your goodly gifts, — 
And snatch them straight away? III, 1, 23. 
Thou seem’st a palace for the crowned truth to dwell in. 
y, 1, tae. 


Coriolanus 


Action is eloquence, and the eye of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. III, 2, 76. 
Common chances common men can bear; 
When the sea is calm, all boats alike 
Show mastership in floating. IV, 1, 7. 


Cymbeline 
She shines not upon fools, lest the reflection should hurt 
her. I, 2, 35. 
Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. II, 3, 21. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardness is mother. III, 6, 21. 
Falsehood is worse in kings than beggars. III, 6, 13. 
Weariness can snore upon the flint, when restie sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. III, 6, 34. 


The Winter’s Tale 


’Tis safer to avoid what’s grown, than question how ’tis 
born. I, 2, 4383. 

The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. II, 2, 42. 
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. Slander, whose sting is sharper than the sword’s. II, 3, 85. 
. Innocence shall make false accusation blush, 


And tyranny tremble at patience. III, 2, 31. 


. What’s gone and what’s past help, should be past grief. 


III, 2, 223. 


. Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares, and take 


The winds of March with beauty. IV, 4, 118. 


. Queen of curds and cream. IV, 4, 161. 
. He utters them as he had eaten ballads. IV, 4, 186. 
. So we profess ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 


Of every wind that blows. IV, 4, 551. 


. Unpathed waters, undreamed shores. IV, 4, 578. 


The Tempest 


. Play the men. I, 1, 11. 

. Suffer a sea-change. I, 2, 400. 

. In the dark backward and abysm of time. I, 2, 50. 

. Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. IT, 2, 42. 
. We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 


And our little life is rounded with a sleep. IV, 1, 156. 


. How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 


That has such people in’t. V, 1, 183. 


Henry VIII 


. Anger is like a full-hot-horse, who being allowed his way 


Self-mettle tires him, I, 1, 134. 


. To climb steep hills, requires slow pace at first. I, 1, 131. 
. Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 


That it do singe yourself. I, 1, 140. 


. Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge, 


That no king can corrupt. III, 1, 101. 


. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! IIT, 2, 350. 
. Sounded all the depths and shoals of honor. III, 2, 436. 
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Fling away ambition, by that sin fell the angels. III, 2, 
440. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my 
king, 
He would not in mine age have left me naked to mine 
enemies. III, 2, 457. 
Press not a falling man too far. III, 2, 333. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. IV, 2, 45. 
’Tis cruelty to load a falling man. V, 3, 77. 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye. V, 3, 118. 
No day without a deed to crown it. V, 5, 59. 
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THE FIRST GLOBE THEATRE 


Shakespeare was one of the prominent initiators of the enterprise of its 
erection in 1599, and was one of the principal owners. Here he acted and 
here many of his greatest plays were first produced. For several years after 
1596 he lived near the theatre. 

Enlarged from Visscher’s View of London, published in 1616. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN ACTORS 


... the purpose of playing . . . was and is to hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and’ 
pressure. 

—Hamlet, III, 2, 21-26. 


When Burbage played, the stage was bare 

Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle out; 
Two supers made a rabble rout; 

The Throne of Denmark was a chair! 


And Kb. no less, the audience there 
Thrilled through all changes of Despair, 
Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight, and Doubt, 
When Burbage played! 


This is the Actor’s gift; to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Can lead men’s minds the roundabout, 
Stirred as of old those hearers were, 
When Burbage played! 
—Austin Dobson. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ACTORS 


This outline survey attempts to include only the outstanding 
actors and actresses who played more than one or two Shake- 
spearean parts, and to whom Shakespearean rdles were more 
than a temporary or minor feature of their careers. Such names 
as those of Wilson Barrett, Mary Anderson, Forbes Robertson, 
etc., are therefore omitted. 


The Age of Shakespeare 


Ricuarp BurBaGeE (c. 1567-1619), the ‘‘Roscius” or the 
Garrick of his day. Son of James Burbage, famous actor and 
theater-owner, and intimate associate of Shakespeare, he played 
probably nearly all the tragic and heroic réles of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. We have specific contemporary testimony to his 
splendid portrayals of Richard III, Romeo, Hamlet, Othello, 
and Lear. He was the greatest original Shakespearean actor. 

Wit Kemp (dates uncertain), the star comedian of Shake- 
speare’s company, acting Peter, Dogberry, and probably 
Justice Shallow, one of the Dromios, Launce, and Launcelot 
Gobbo, but probably not Falstaff, who may have been played 
by his successor, Robert Armin. 


The Age of Betterton 
(1660-1710) 


THomas BETTERTON (c. 1635-1710), the great tragic actor 
of the Restoration and the first of whom we have much definite 
information. Although suffering under the handicap of playing 
the frightfully “improved” versions of Davenant, Dryden, 


Shadwell, and Tate, he was a wonderful interpreter of Hamlet, 
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Macbeth, Brutus, Othello and other parts. His wife, Mary 
SauNDERSON, shared the honors with him, specially in Ophelia, 
being the first woman to present a series of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines.1 Betterton shines not only for his integrity of character 
in a notoriously loose age, but for his founding of a noteworthy 
school of actors which carried on his traditions. Among these 
were Ropert Wixks in the part of Hamlet, Edgar, and Prince 
Hal; Barron Boor in Othello, Henry VIII, Lear and Hotspur; 
and Cou~LEeyY CIBBER (see below). 


The Age of Cibber 
(1710-1742) 


While not belonging to the succession of great histrionic in- 
terpreters, CoLLEY CiBBER (1671-1757, poet laureate, 1730— 
1757), as the most prominent actor-manager of the time, as 
playwright, as critic, and as lover of Shakespeare, stamps the 
age with hisname. He was noted chiefly for his acting of fops, 
but he played with success Iago, Gloucester, Glendower, Jaques,” 
Shallow, Pandulph,? Wolsey, and particularly Richard III. 
His version of the play of this name held the stage for over a 
century. 

The Age of Garrick 
(1742-1776) 


With a triumphal debut as Richard III in 1741 Davin Gar- 
RICK (1717-1779) opened his career as the supreme Shake- 
spearean actor. His versatility is shown by this complete list 


1The first public performance of any play on the English stage with a 
woman in the cast was that of Othello, December 8, 1660. 

2 As in the case of other acting versions of Shakespeare in the 17th and 
18th centuries, the very names of the plays were changed. Thus Cibber acted 
Jaques in the play called “Love in a Forest,’’ which incorporates the Pyramus 
and Thisbe burlesque, a scene from Richard II, and some of the best lines of 
Benedick! 

So also Pandulph appears in the version of King John called ‘Papal Tyr- 
see in the Reign of King John.’’ Cibber made his last appearance in this 
role. 
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of parts: Richard III, Ghost in Hamlet, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
King John, Othello, Falconbridge, Iago, Hotspur, Chorus in 
Henry V, Benedick, Romeo, Leontes, King Henry IV, Antony, 
Posthumus. Of these his favorites were Hamlet, Lear, Richard, 
and Benedick. He failed in Othello and Iago. 

Although child of his age in retaining, despite his professions, 
the revisions of the plays, he did make some excellent new 
adaptations, notably in the final scene of Romeo and Juliet, in 
which Juliet wakes before her lover dies, and the version of 
The Taming of the Shrew called Katherine and Petruchio, which 
held the stage until 1886. At the end of his career he acted 
Lear for the first time on any stage in appropriate costume. 

The other best remembered actor of the time is CHARLES 
Mackin (real name, McLaughlin, 1699-1797). A few months 
before Garrick’s successful appearance in 1741 he created one 
of the chief sensations in the whole history of Shakespearean 
performance by reviving the original form of The Merchant of 
Venice, lifting the part of Shylock from the degraded farcical 
version of Lord Landsdowne, and established the Jew as a 
powerful figure for all time. Besides acting the part several 
hundred times, he played Iago, Malvolio, Lucio, Mercutio, 
Polonius, Richard III, and Macbeth. In the latter role he in- 
troduced the innovation of accurate Scotch costumes and Scotch 
settings. 

The other leading actors of honored memory are SPRANGER 
Barry (1719-1777), appearing first as Othello in 1746, and 
playing with great success Hamlet, Macbeth, and particularly 
Romeo, more than rivaling Garrick in this part; JAMES QUIN 
(1693-1766), apparently a supreme Falstaff; JOHN HENDERSON 
(1747-1785), a most successful Shylock and Falstaff, exciting 
the jealousy of Garrick. 

Among the actresses should be noted Pea WoFFINGTON (1714- 
1760) as Rosalind, being unequaled in ‘‘breeches parts;” Mrs. 
SusANNAH CispeR (1714-1766) as Cordelia, Isabella, Juliet 
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and particularly as Constance; Mrs. Kirry Cuive (1711-1785), 
excellent as a second to Garrick in comedy réles; and Mrs. 
Hannan Pritcuarp (1711-1768) who played for twenty years 
with Garrick in Rosalind, Isabella, Helena, Imogen, Beatrice, 
Volumnia, Hermione, and most notably in Lady Macbeth. 


The Age of Siddons and Kemble 
(1776-1817) 


Joun Pure Kempe (1757-1823) showed an unequaled 
range in twenty-seven réles,—ten more than Garrick,—Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Richard III, Biron, Antony, Edgar, lago, Shylock, 
Romeo, Henry V, King John, Wolsey, Othello, Posthumus, 
Macduff, Orlando, Bassanio, Petruchio, Lear, Benedick, Mal- 
volio, Hotspur, Leontes, the Duke in Measure for Measure, 
Brutus, Prospero, and in the supreme Coriolanus of all time. 
Though perhaps superior to Garrick and Kean in Macbeth, he 
was hardly their equal in other conspicuous parts, rivaling 
them, however, in Lear, Hamlet, and Wolsey, and succeeding 
least in Shylock and Richard III. 

Saran Sippons (1755-1831), his sister and his support in 
these réles, remains the greatest English actress and probably 
the greatest Shakespearean actress of the world. Her supreme 
role was Lady Macbeth; her portrayal of Volumnia was a con- 
stant triumph; and she remains probably unexcelled as Cor- 
delia, Constance, Desdemona, and Ophelia. Upon the hem of 
her garment in the painting of her by Reynolds as the Tragic 
Muse Dr. Johnson inscribed his name, saying, ‘‘I would not 
lose the honour this opportunity afforded to me for my name 
going down to posterity on the hem of your garment.” 


The Nineteenth Century 


Epmunp Kran (1787-1833), a stormy, reckless character, 
brought unprecedented fire and passion to his portrayals of Shy- 
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lock (epoch-making first performance, Jan. 26, 1814, at Drury 
Lane), Hamlet, Othello, Richard III, Macbeth, and Lear. His 
restoration of the last act of Shakespeare’s Lear in 1823 marks 
the beginning of the new era, all too long deferred, of rendering 
Shakespeare’s own text. To see him act, said Coleridge, was 
like ‘‘reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” 

Dora JorDAN (1762-1816) drew the highest praise from 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt for her playing of Ophelia, 
Helena, Viola, and most notably of Rosalind. 

WItuiaM CuarLes Macriapy (1793-1873), during an hon- 
ored career of over forty years (1810-1851) won the high ap- 
proval of English and American audiences for his artistic and 
conscientious presentation of all the leading tragic characters. 
For his memorable performance of Henry V in 1838 Bulwer, 
Dickens and other distinguished persons assisted in the details 
of production. 

HELEN Faucirt (1820-1898), Macready’s chief associate, was 
a delightful Juliet, Beatrice, Imogen, Hermione, Desdemona, 
Constance, and Lady Macbeth. 

SamuEL Puewps (1804-1878), though not a great actor, de- 
serves a high place as the producer who popularized Shake- 
speare. At the remote Sadler’s Wells Theatre in the suburb of 
Islington he presented all but six of the plays, acting many 
of the leading rédles himself. 

Cuarutes Kuan (1811-1868), son of the more distinguished 
. Edmund, like Phelps was not a great actor, but he inaugurated 
gorgeous productions and spared no effort to reproduce the 
proper settings of some thirteen plays. His own réles included 
Macbeth, Richard II, Wolsey, Leontes, Richard III, Prospero, 
Lear, Shylock, and Henry V. 

CHARLOTTE CusHMAN (1816-1878), acting with Macready on 
his American tour in 1843-4, played with great success in 
London in such parts as Lady Macbeth, Queen Katherine, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, Romeo and Wolsey. 
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Aprtainn Netson (given name, Elizabeth Ann Brown, 
1846-1880) as Rosalind, Beatrice, Viola, Isabella, and Juliet 
was a great favorite, particularly in America. 

Epwin Boots (1833-1893), son of the accomplished English 
actor, Junius Brutus, who moved to America, and brother to 
John Wilkes, shares with Irving the honors of the past century, 
As Macbeth, Lear, Othello, Iago (alternating as Othello with 
Irving in 1881), Shylock, Wolsey, Richard II, Richard III, 
Benedick, Petruchio, Brutus, and Romeo, he attained great 
success, being the first to restore the original text of Shake- 
speare in thorough-going manner. He played Hamlet more 
often, probably, than any other actor in history. 

Sip Henry Irvine (given name John Brodribb, 1838-1905), 
the first actor to be knighted, has established himself as the 
preéminent actor of the last hundred years. He was noted for 
careful study, original interpretations, and the designing of 
lavish scenic effects. His principal réles were Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, Richard III, Shylock, Benedick, Malvolio, 
Romeo, Lear, Wolsey, Iachimo, and Coriolanus. His Hamlet 
in 1874—5 and Macbeth in 1888-9 each ran without a break for 
over 200 nights. His performance of The Merchant of Venice 
for 250 times without interruption was a Shakespearean record 
up to that time, and has been exceeded only by Sir Herbert 
Tree’s production of Henry VIII in 1910-11 for 279 times. 

ELLEN Torry (1848- ) for nearly a quarter of a century 
(1878-1902) contributed largely to Irving’s success in these 
plays. 

The Twentieth Century 

Sir Herspert BEERBOHM TREE (1853-1917) is the natural 
and outstanding successor of Irving, carrying still further 
realistic and splendid production. His “revivals” include 
Hamlet, Falstaff, Antony, Shylock, Malvolio, Richard II, 
Richard III, Wolsey, Macbeth, Leontes, and Prospero. Al- 
most invariably he divides the plays into three acts. 
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Sir Francis Ropert Benson (1858- ) since 1888 has 
devoted himself to the production of Shakespeare, particularly 
at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford. He has rendered great 
service by producing all the plays except Titus Andronicus. 
His aim is ‘‘maximum of text and minimum of scenery and 
accessories.” 

Rospert MAntTeLuL (1854— ), now the veteran Shake- 
spearean, still continues the service which he performed not- 
ably when he was the only American actor who kept the plays 
alive continuously in this country. His best réles are Lear, 
Richard III, and Macbeth, but he for many years has also 
played Hamlet, Shylock, Jaques and Brutus. 

Epwarp Hucu SoTHEerN (1859- ) and his wife, Jura 
MartowE, have for years formed the happiest American alli- 
ance and the most notable one since Irving and Terry. Among 
their productions are those of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth 
Night, The Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, and 
As You Like It. Miss Marlowe’s Juliet is a creation of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Wa.ttTeR HamMpvEN (neé Dougherty, 1879- ), a scholarly 
and brilliant artist, has come into his own as Hamlet and 
Othello, in which réles he ranks with the best, and also as 
Romeo, Petruchio, and Shylock. He bids fair to dominate the 
Shakespearean stage in America, although Fritz Leiber, for ten 
years leading man with Mantell, must be reckoned with. 

It would be a pleasure to note some single productions in 
the genuine widespread Shakespeare revival of the present 
time, but the mention of these, such as the powerful and orig- 
inal portrayal of Hamlet by John Barrymore, lies beyond the 
scope of this outline. As for the present and the future, Shake- 
speare’s fortunes on the stage were never so secure. 


THE PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Thou art a monument, without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy Book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 
—From Ben Jonson’s verses prefixed 
to the First Folio. 


TABLE OF QUARTO EDITIONS BEFORE 1623! 


Datss 
ENTERED IN s 
Sourronmns’ OURCE OF Sourcn or 
REGISTER Q Text Fl Text 
Q1 | Q2 | Q3 | Q4 Q6 
THA tates Feb. 6, 1594 |1594/1600/1611 | | Playhouse Q2 completed 
and corrected 
Re. eas | Aug. 29, 1597 |1597|1598|1608|1615| | | Playhouse | Q4 corrected 
(ie eee | Oct. 19, 1597 |1597|1598|1602|1605|1612|1622| Disputed | Disputed 
R&J... | No entry (geal bees ea 3 | Q1 Reported | Q3 from Q2 
Q2 Playhouse 
1H4....| Feb. 25, 1598 DO aaa Playhouse | Q5 corrected 
LLL....| No entry |1598| | | Playhouse | Ql 
Merch. .| July 22, 1598 
(conditional) 
Oct. 28, 1600 |1600 iat Playhouse Ql 
1619 
EES totate (Aug. 4, 1600) |1600]1602 = Reported Independent 
“to be stayed” 
1619 
MAdo..| (Aug. 4, 1600) | | 
“to be stayed” 
| Aug. 23, 1600 |1600| | | | | | Playhouse | Q1 corrected 
2H4....|. Aug. 23, 1600 |1600| | | | | | Playhouse | Independent 
MND...| Oct. 8, 1600 |1600 ag | Playhouse Q2 corrected 
1619 
Mw....| Jan. 18, 1602 |1602|1619| | | | | Reported | Independent 
Hml....| July 26, 1602 |1603/1604 | | Q1 reported Independent 
1605}1611 Q2 playhouse 
Lear....] Nov. 26, 1607 |1608 ats Disputed Disputed 
1619 
T&C...| Feb. 7, 1603 |1609 Playhouse Independent 
(conditional) 
Je Jan. 20, 1608 
Per. .i...: May 20, 1608 |1609|1611|1619 Reported F3 from Q4 
(not in F1) 
Oth a2 | Oct. 6, 1621 |1922| | | | | | Playhouse | Independent 


en eee ee 
1 Following the convenient arrangement as given in Neilson and Thorn- 
dike’s ‘‘The Facts About Shakespeare.” 
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Facsimile of the record of the entry of the First Folio in the Registers of 
the Stationers’ Company on November 8, 1623, reduced to about one-half of 
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THE PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 
FROM THE FIRST FOLIO TO THE PRESENT 
TIME 


First Folio, “‘Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, & 
Tragedies. Published according to the True Originall 
Copies. (Portrait) London. Printed by Isaac Jaggard, 
and Ed. Blount, 1623.” 

Second Folio, 1632. Reprint of First Folio. 

Third Folio, 1663-4. Containing ‘‘seven Playes never before 
printed in folio, viz.: Pericles, Prince of Tyre, The London 
Prodigal, The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell, Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, The Puritan Widow, A York- 
shire Tragedy, The Tragedy of Locrine.’’ 

Of these only Pericles has been accepted as partly 
Shakespeare’s. 

Fourth Folio, 1685. Reprints Third Folio without change of 
contents. 

Nicholas Rowe, in 6 vols., 1709, first modern edition. Plays 
complete with 7 additional plays of Third and Fourth 
Folios placed together at end. First compilation of dra- 
matis persone; division into acts and scenes; introduction 
of entrances and exits and other stage directions; correction 
and modernization of spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Rowe, second ed., 8 vols., 1714. 

Alexander Pope, 6 vols., 1725. Pericles and the other 6 spurious 
plays omitted. ae with glossary, ed. by Dr. George 
Sewell, in seventh vol. Many ingenious and plausible 
emendations. Introduced name of place for each scene. 

Pope, second ed., 10 vols., 1728, with Sewell’s name also on title 
page, 9th ict Soins Pericles and the 6 spurious plays. 
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Pope-Tonson, 1734. Pope’s text in separate vols., distributed 
_ at low price by book-peddlers throughout country. First 
cheap ed. Imitated by rival publisher, R. Walker, in same 
year. 
Fine reprint at Garrick’s suggestion, Birmingham, 1768., 

Lewis Theobald, 1733, in 7 vols., other eds. 1749, 1752, 1772, 
1773. Preceded by first noteworthy and scientific at- 
tempt to restore text, “Shakespeare Restored. . . ae 
1726, called forth by Pope’s ed. 

Most brilliant of all Shakespearean emendators. Over 
300 readings now part of canon. 

Thomas Hanmer, 1744, in 6 vols., first ed. to ae typographical 
excellence. No recourse to puipiaet texts, but many com- 
mon sense emendations which became permanent. Re- 
printed 1770-1. 

Bishop William Warburton, 1747, revised version of Pope’s 
edition, in 8 vols. Improvements borrowed from Theobald 
and Hanmer. 

Samuel Johnson, 1765, 2d edition, 1768, in 8 vols. Some inde- 
pendent collation of Quartos, but textual results slight. 
Preface important. 

Edward Capell, 1768, in 10 small octavo vols. Notes in sep- 
arate vol. 1774. Most thorough collation of Quartos with 
Folios up to date. 

George Steevens, reprint of 20 plays from Quartos, 1766. Re- 
vision of Johnson’s edition with many improvements, 1773. 
Unexcelled before or since for light on difficult Elizabethan 
expressions. Excluded sonnets and poems. Further edi- 
tions 1778, 1785 (revised by Isaac Reed), and 1793 (in 15 
vols.) 

Edmund Malone, 1790, 10 vols., first ed. to print all the 
poems together with the plays. First to investigate ex- 
haustively chronology of plays. Supplied much valuable 
evidence concerning Shakespeare’s life. 
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First Variorum, 1803, 21 vols., based on Steevens by Isaac 
Reed. 

Second Variorum, 1813, 21 vols., mainly reprint of First. 

Third Variorum, 1821, in 21 vols., based on Malone by James 
Boswell the younger. Most valuable of the three Vario- 
rums, but various discussions and notes break off abruptly 
where Malone left them at his death in 1812. 

Charles Knight, 1838-43, in 8 vols., and often reprinted, pic- 
torial ed., including doubtful plays. 

John Payne Collier, 1853, one vol., incorporating 2750 Ms. 
emendations from the Perkins Folio of 1632. 

H. N. Hudson, 1851-6, in 11 vols. Later revised and now be- 
ing reédited by E. Charlton Black. Long and widely 
popular among students for the notes. 

Alexander Dyce, 1857, 9 vols., many new and valuable notes. 

Nikolaus Delius, 1854-61, in 7 vols. Shows sound, trustworthy 
principles of editing. 

Cambridge, 1863-6, in 9 vols., ed. by W. Aldis Wright. Ex- 
haustive critical and textual apparatus. More recent eds. 

Richard Grant White, 1857-65, in 12 vols. Valuable for com- 
mentary. 

Howard Staunton, 1868-70, in 3 vols. Some excellent emen- 
dations and valuable chapters on stage history. 

New Furness Variorum, 1871 , ed. by Horace Howard 
Furness and continued by his son, H. H. Furness, Jr. All 
variant readings and notes massed on an exhaustive scale. 
18 plays now issued. 

R. M. Alden, The Sonnets of Shakespeare, variorum ed. uni- 
form with the plan of Furness,.1916. 

Bankside edition, 1888:ff., of 20 plays, with Quarto and First 
Folio versions on opposite pages. 

Standard one-volume texts: 

Globe, ed. W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright, 1864, ete. 


Oxford, ed. W. J. Craig, 1904, etc. 
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Cambridge Poets, ed. W. A. Neilson, 1906, etc. The standard 
American text with admirable comprehensive, compact 
introductions. 

Editions devoting a volume to a play: 

Among the numerous editions in 37 to 40 volumes with 
valuable apparatus may be noted the Arden, the Cambridge and 
Oxford (incomplete but fullest helps for study), the “First 
Folio,” ed. C. Porter and H. Clarke, the Yale, and the Tudor, 
these last two embodying the most recent scholarship. 

Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, ed. Tucker Brooke, J. W. 
Cunliffe, and H. N. MacCracken, Century, 1914, etc. Valu- 
able for stage history of the plays. 


A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


We are ready 


To use our utmost studies in your service 
—Henry VIII, ill, 1, 174. 
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A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


I. Bibliography 

Shakespeare Bibliography, William Jaggard, 1911. 

Catalogue of the Barton Collection of the Boston Public 
Library, part I, Shakespeare’s Works and Shakesperiana, 
1878-88. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1865- 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. V, bibli- 
ographies of chaps. VIII—-XII, 1910. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, article on Shakespeare, 11th ed., 1911. 

British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 1897. 

Index to the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birmingham, 1900. 

Guide to the MSS. & Printed Books Exhibited in Celebration 
of The Tercentenary of the First Folio Shakespeare, British 
Museum, Oxford Press, 1923. 

Shakespeare Bibliographies and Reference Books,C. 8. Northup, 
Papers of The Bibliographical Society of America, X, 1916. 


II. England and London in Shakespeare’s Time 


Social England, H. D. Traill, 3d ed., 1904, vols. III and IV. 
* Life in Shakespeare’s England, J. D. Wilson, 1911. 
“ Shakespeare’s England, collection of many valuable essays by 
various contributors, Oxford Press, 1916. 

Geschichte des neueren Dramas, W. Creizenach, 1893, vol. IV 
part I, book III, Religios-sittliche und politische-soziale 
Anschauungen der Theaterdichter. 

An English Garner, new ed. 1903, vols.: Social England Illus- 
trated; Tudor Tracts, 1532-82; Stuart Tracts, 1603-93. 
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Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ge Shakespeare, Sidney Lee, 1907. 
The Progresses and Processions of Queen Elizabeth, J. Nicholls, 
new ed., 3 vols., 1823. 


III. Elizabethan Drama and Stage 


The Elizabethan Stage, E. K. Chambers, 4 vols. Oxford, 1923. 
Exhaustive collections and indices of material of all kinds 
relating to the stage and drama. 


1. The stage 
See Bibliography to Chap. X, Vol. VI, Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit. 
The Shakespearean Stage, V. E. Albright, 1909. 
© Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, 
J. P. Collier, 1846. 
Documents relating to the Office of the Revels in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, A. Feuillerat, 1908. 
A Chronicle History of the London Stage, F. G. Fleay, 1890. 
_Menslowe’s Diary, 2 parts, ed. W. W. Greg, 1907-8. 
~ Henslowe Papers, ed. W. W. Greg, 1907. 
_Shakespeare’s Theatre, A. H. Thorndike, 1916. 


a 


/ Shakespearean Playhouses, J. Q. Adams, 1916. 
2. The drama 


For bibliographies see Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama and 
Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., vols. V and VI. 

Dodstey’s Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 15 vols., 1874- 
76. 

Pre-Shaksperean Drama, J. M. Manly, 2 vols., 1897. 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, W. A. Neilson (30 plays 
in 1 vol.), 1911. , 

Mermaid Series of the Old Dramatists (4 or 5 plays by one 
author in each volume). 

Belles Lettres Edition (with excellent bibliographies), Boston. 
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Materialen zur Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas, W. Bang, 
ed. 1902. 

Die Geschichte des neueren Dramas, W. Creizenach, 5 vols. 
1893-1916; 3 vols. 1911-1923. 

History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne, A. W. Ward, 2d ed., 3 vols., 1899. 

Elizabethan Drama, F. E. Schelling, 2 vols., 1902. Valuable 
bibliographies and a finding list for the plays. 

The Mediaeval Stage, E. K. Chambers, 2 vols., 1903. 

A Bibliographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642, 
F. G. Fleay. 

Shakespeare and his Predecessors, F. 8. Boas, 1896. 

Tudor Drama, C. F. Tucker Brooke, c.d. 1911. 


IV. Shakespeare’s Life 


Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 2 vols., 7th ed., 1887, 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, with illustrations, facsimiles, and 
.a full collection of documents. 

Shakespeare Documents, D. H. Lambert, 1904. A chronologi- 
cal catalogue of extant evidence. 

A Life of William Shakespeare, Sidney Lee, new and rev. ed., 
1916. Latest ed. (John Murray), 1922. 

Shakespeare’s Marriage, J. W. Gray, 1905. 

Shakespeare’s Family, C. C. Stopes, 1901. 

Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries, C. C. Stopes, 
1907. 

‘Enc. Brit., 11th ed., article on Shakespeare. 
atalogue of the books, manuscripts, works of art, antiquities, 
and relics at present exhibited in Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1910. 

A Life of William Shakespeare, J. Q. Adams, 1923. A master- 
piece of interpretation, based upon exhaustive knowledge 
of the stage conditions and written with sympathetic 
insight. 
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V. Study of the Text | 
See Principal Editions. 
1. Early condition of the tect. 


Shakespeare’s Folios and Quartos, A. W. Pollard, 1909, authori- 
tative and exhaustive description and discussion of quartos 
and folios. 

Census of the extant copies of the First Folio, Sidney Lee, 1902. 

Mr. William Shakespeare, Henrietta C. Bartlett, 1922. Besides 
the census of original editions, contains lists of source 
books and of contemporary notices of Shakespeare. 

The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text, A. W. Pollard, British 
Academy, Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 1923. 

Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates, A. W. Pollard, 1920. 

Shakespeare’s First Folio: A Tercentenary Study, R. Crompton 
Rhodes, 1928. 


2. Facsimile reprints. 


The First Folio, with introd. by Sidney Lee, 1902. 

The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Folios. Methuen, 1904— 
10. 

Quarto Facsimiles reproduced by photegraphic process, J. W. 
Griggs, under the superintendence of F. J. Furnivall, 43 
vols., 1883-1889. 

The First Folio, in reduced facsimile, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
1876. 


3. Dictionaries, Grammars, etc. 

Concordance to Shakespeare, John Bartlett, new ed. 1922. 
Authoritative. 

Shakespeare-Lexicon, Alexander Schmidt, 2 vols., 1894-5, 3d 
ed., 1902. 

A New Shakespearean Dictionary, R. J. Cunliffe, 1910. 

Shakespeare Glossary, C. T. Onions, 1911. 
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Shakespeare Lexicon, Temple ed., 1909. Pocket size. 

Shakespearian Grammar, E. A. Abbott, 1869, often reprinted. 

Shakespeare-Grammatik, W. Franz, 2 parts, 1898-1900, 2d ed., 
1909. No English translation. 

A Shakespeare Phonology, W. Vietor, 1906. 

Shakespeare’s Versification and its apparent Irregularities ex- 
plained by Examples from Early and Late English Writers, 
W. Sidney Walker, 1854. 

A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification, M. A. Bayfield, 1920. 

For versification, see Abbott, cited above. 

Some Textual Difficulties in Shakespeare, C. D. Stewart, 1914. 

The Shakespeare Key, Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 1879. 
A mine of thousands of quotations classified under many 
heads to show various aspects of Shakespeare’s expression 
and other dramatic elements. 


VI. Interpretation and Appreciation 

1. Handbooks. 

A Shakspere Primer, E. Dowden, 1877. 

Handbook to Shakespeare’s Works, Morton Luce, 1906. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare, MacCracken, Pierce, and 
Durham, 1916. 

The Facts About Shakespeare, Neilson and Thorndike, 1915, 
etc. Valuable appendices and bibliography. 

Shakespeare Questions, Odell Shepard, 1916. 


2. General Surveys, including those of more prominent general 
aspects. 

Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, William Hazlitt, 1817. 
Reprinted in Everyman’s Library, New Universal Library, 
Bohn’s Library. 

William Shakespeare, G. Brandes, 1896. Eng. trans., 2 vols., 
1898. 
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Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, etc., 8. T. Coleridge, 2 
' yols., 1849. Reprinted in Everyman’s Library, the New 
Universal Library, and Bohn’s Library. 
Shakespeare: His Mind and Art, E. Dowden, 1874. 
Shakespeare as a Playwright, Brander Matthews, 1913. 
cap oureDenle as a Dramatic Artist, R. G. Moulton, 1885. 
’ “the Moral System of Shakespeare, R. G. Moulton, 1903. 

A Study of Shakespeare, A. C. Swinburne, 1880. 

William Shakspere, Barrett Wendell, 1894. 

The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, G. P. Baker, 
1907. 

On the Tragedies of Shakespeare, Charles Lamb. 

Shakespearean Tragedy, A. C. Bradley, 1904. 

Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, W. Hazlitt, 1817. Re- 
printed in Everyman’s Library, New Universal Library, 
Bohn’s Library. 

Shakespeare’s Heroines, Mrs. Jameson, Temple Classics. 

A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, ed. Israel Gollancz, 1916. 
A tercentenary collection of brilliant tributes from scholars 
all over the world. 


3. Special Studies. 
a. Reading and Sources 


Shakespeare’s Books: A dissertation on Shakespeare’s reading 
and the immediate sources of his works, H. R. D. Anders, 
1904. 
/Shakespeare’s Holinshed, W. G. Boswell-Stone, ed. 1896, new 
ed., 1907. A reprint of the passages in Holinshed’s Chron- 
icles which Shakespeare used. 
/Shakespeare’s Plutarch, W. W. Skeat, ed., 1875. 
The Shakespeare Classics, gen. ed. I. Gollancz (in progress, 
1907- ), reprints the chief sources of the plays. 
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b. Chronology of the Plays 


New Shakspere Society. Publications for 1874 contain Fleay’s 
tests as originally proposed with discussions by Furnivall, 
Ingram, et al. Publications for 1877-9 contain F. §. 
Pulling’s essay on The Speech-ending Test, p. 457. 

On the weak endings of Shakspere with some account of the 
verse-tests in general, J. K. Ingram, N. 8. 8. Publ., 1874. 

Der Vers in Shaksperes Dramen. Quellen und Forschungen, G. 
K6nig, vol. 61, 1888. 


c. Estimates of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


The Shakspere Allusion Books, ed. J. Munro, 2 vols., 1909. 
Reprints references to Shakespeare before 1700. 

Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Smith, 2 vols., 1904. 

Seventeenth Century Critical Essays, ed. J. E. Spingarn, 1908. 

Dryden’s Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, 2 vols., 1900. 

Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, ed. D. Nichol 
Smith, 1903. Contains Rowe’s, Pope’s, Theobald’s, John- 
son’s prefaces, Farmer’s essay on Shakespeare’s Learning, 
Morgann’s essay on Falstaff, etc. 


d. Stage History 


Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, Sidney Lee, 1906. 
ap eal on the Stage, William Winter, 3 series (vols.), 1911, 
1915, 1916. 
Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, G. C. D. Odell, 2 vols., 
1920. 
See Appendices of Furness’ Variorum for acting versions. 


e. Songs and Music in the Plays, and Shakespeare in Music. 


Shakespeare in Music, L. C. Elson, 1901. 
“Shakespeare’s Use of Song, Richmond Noble, 1923. 
Shakespeare in Music and Song, A. H. Moncur-Sime, 1917. 
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The Function of the Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays, J. R. Moore, — 
/ » in Shakespeare Studies, by members of the English. art- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, 1916. Fats Ci : oan 
Shakespeare and Music, E. W. Naylor, 1896. — <a 
A list of all the songs and passages in Shakspere w ha 
been set to music, J. Greenhill, W. A. rison, and F 
Furnivall, pub. for the New Shakespeare Society, 1884. 
The handbook of Shakespeare music, being an account: of 350 
cs pieces of music set to words taken from t e plays and 
poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the 
Elizabethan age to the present time, Alfred Roffe, 1878: ~ 
Fifty Shakspere Songs, ed. by Charles Vincent, Oliver Ditson, 


: eS 1906. Standard settings with full musical score for voice 
and piano. 


f. Shakespeare in art 


Shakespeare in Pictorial Art, M. C. Salaman and Charles Holme, ~ . 
1916. 4, : a 


g. Questions of Authenticity 2 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha. C. F. Tucker Tesch ed., 1908. 
Contains texts of fourteen of the plays. 

Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, E. Law, 1911. 

The Baconian heresy, J. M. Robertson, 1913. 


For many special aspects see bibliographies in Camb. Hist. Eng. 
Lit. and in Enc. Brit. (under Shakespeare). 
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